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Preface 


Genoa is, to the English reading 
public, the least known major city in Italy. In America, Genoa’s principal 
claim to fame is that the city has given its name to a peculiar salami — this 
is a never-ending source of amusement to the Genoese, who readily admit 
that their region is noted for poor salami. Few Americans know that their 
favorite pair of jeans owes its name to Génes, the French word for the city. 
Blue cotton cloth, a noted Genoese product, was reexported from France 
in bales marked “Génes.” It is ironic and typical that a mispronounced 
French word for this city is unwittingly on the lips of millions of people. 
Everyone knows that Columbus came from Genoa, but people are usu- 
ally hard pressed to think of a reason for believing that is an important 
fact about him or Genoa. Students of the violin know that Niccolo Pa- 
ganini came from Genoa, yet the city’s contribution to the arts has never 
earned it accolades. Fans of republican government know that Giuseppe 
Mazzini came from Genoa and that if the rest of Italy had listened to 
him, it would have been spared some terrible episodes in its twentieth- 
century history. Since James Boswell brought the plight of the Corsicans, 
whom the Genoese ruled for more than five centuries, to international 
notice in 1768, Genoa has been reputed to be a decayed eighteenth- 
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century tyrant.’ Some outsiders wondered what sort of people would bru- 
talize a place like Corsica for so long. 

Genoa is just a name for a place; the Genoese are an interesting people. 
Liguria is arguably the most isolated region of Italy, along with Sicily and 
Sardinia. The Genoese tend to go their own way — in their view, ahead of 
their fellow Italians, to whom this simply confirms the reputation of the 
Genoese for being an arrogant and aloof people. When the Red Brigades 
arose in Genoa and elsewhere in the late 1970s and early 1980s, they con- 
tinued this Genoese tradition of pointing the way to change, for better or 
worse. Genoa led in the rise of capitalism, slavery, and colonization in the 
Middle Ages, international public finance in the sixteenth century, poor 
relief in the seventeenth century, republicanism in the nineteenth century. 
In this century Genoa was a strong early center of fascism that became 
one of the western anchors of the Red Belt across northern Italy. Genoa 
marched to the proverbial beat of its own drummer; aristocratic partisans 
in the mountains fought fascists and had sons who became respectable 
communists or professors of economics. Still today the leading port of 
Italy, Genoa retains its cool indifference to outsiders, be they Asian or Af- 
rican seamen, Sicilians, or people from nearby Milan. 

The history of this complex people must be approached gradually and 
simultaneously from as many sides as possible. The themes of my prede- 
cessors provide a good place to begin to look for perspectives on the Gen- 
oese. Patriotism and a nostalgia for the greatness of Genoa animated 
Michel-Giuseppe Canale, writing in the mid-nineteenth century.* Modern 
historians have contemporary biases. Teofilo De Negri, the author of the 
most comprehensive history of the Genoese, thought that their love of 
liberty, both personal and collective, was the enduring theme of their his- 
tory.’ (De Negri also wrote of a Genoese peevishness and a love of se- 
crecy, less attractive traits.)* The poor in Genoa would have something to 
say about the meaning of personal liberty there, as would the many slaves 
who as items of commerce made so many Genoese fortunes. The Geno- 
ese republic survived in one way or another down to 1797; it became a res- 
tive and unhappy province of the kingdom of Sardinia and then Italy in 
the nineteenth century. The Genoese republic was not widely admired, 
however, and the founding fathers of the American republic found noth- 
ing to emulate in this corrupt relic of a sinister age.° But in a Europe of 
monarchs and petty tyrants, the Genoese at least tried to govern them- 
selves for nearly a thousand years, with some bouts of despair during 
which they consigned their state to foreigners. 

Robert S. Lopez was the most distinguished student of medieval and 
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Renaissance Genoa in this century. A refugee from fascism and its politi- 
cal and racial policies, Lopez several times reminded me in emphatic 
terms that his family was from Milan, not Genoa. When I asked him why 
he had not written a history of Genoa, he gave me no answer and an im- 
penetrable look, which I believe I now understand after fifteen years of 
work. Lopez had four themes of Genoese history: (1) a strong religiosity 
that brooked no church interference in practical affairs, (2) “irrepressible 
individualism,” (3) “family clannishness,” and (4) “a propensity to coopt 
successful or promising newcomers.”® Yet what people claim a lack of pi- 
ety or seem especially religious to outsiders? Still, Genoese religiosity, 
whether seen in acts of crusading or charity, merits close attention. 

In lists that associate Italian cities with the seven deadly sins, pride or 
vainglory — the parents of one style of individualism — usually defines 
Genoa. This spirit of individualism in Genoa manifested itself most 
clearly in the unwillingness of the Genoese to cooperate with one an- 
other. Just as the city frequently found itself without allies, individual 
Genoese, while loving their hometown, often expected to make their own 
way in the world. Clannishness is perhaps a judgment best made by some- 
one like Lopez, who was raised there. But the saying usually applied to 
Florence, that a good Florentine is always at home, seems even more 
suited to the Genoese and their deserted evening streets. Some distinctive 
features of Genoese family life, and the marvelous records that illuminate 
them, will be one of the main themes here. The Genoese were happy to 
co-opt successful outsiders and even in some cases to purchase them, 
‘whether from nearby Sardinia early on or the Ukraine or sub-Saharan 
Africa later. There is a fine line here between welcoming a rich foreign 
merchant or a skilled artisan from elsewhere and locking up the poor or 
kicking the lepers and Jews out of town. The Genoese welcomed what 
benefited them and set their faces against the rest, proving that in this 
they were the same as everyone else. 

Gabriella Airaldi, the most recent student of the history of her town, 
is responsible for my overarching view that it is the Genoese, and not 
just Genoa, who provide the focus of my book, as they did hers.’ Airaldi 
found eleven other themes worthy of notice. The Genoese constantly ex- 
panded their sphere of activity in this period, from the Ligurian and Tyr- 
rhenian seas eventually throughout the Mediterranean and beyond to Pe- 
king and the Caribbean. Airaldi too thought that secrecy was a leitmotiv 
of Genoese history, and I have concluded that it played a distinctive role 
in the style of Genoese capitalism.® Being a traveling people, the Genoese 
were concerned about moving freely across land and sea — another rea- 
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son to love liberty. Like the wind, the Genoese were an inconstant people, 
and for better or worse we can compare this trait to the myth of their per- 
petual rivals, the serene Venetians.’ The diverse nature and structure of 
Genoa’s exotic Mediterranean Empire reflect this inconstancy. The Gen- 
oese tended, in Airaldi’s view, to monopolize opportunities — more clan- 
nishness here? There were never many Genoese, and their numerical infe- 
riority with respect to the other great cities of Europe challenged the city’s 
political and economic status. The fifteenth-century experiment of the 
Casa di San Giorgio, a great public bank that held as its capital the funded 
debt of the republic, is a landmark in the fiscal history of Europe. Januensis 
ergo mercator (Genoese therefore a merchant), this medieval saying high- 
lights Airaldi’s ninth theme that a mercantile culture permeated Genoa. 
Because Genoa was usually a republic, the balance of forces in the town, 
the roles played by clan, faction, and class, stand in sharp contrast to rural 
and monarchic Europe. Lastly, Airaldi saw the history of the Genoese as 
a major part of the history of the Mediterranean and all that entails in the 
world Fernand Braudel made. The entire sea was a home to the Genoese, 
and in their most intrepid period they could be found everywhere from 
the Crimea to Cadiz. 

In relating the history of Genoa and the Genoese, I have kept the ideas 
of De Negri, Lopez, Airaldi, and many others in mind, with my own bias 
in favor of social and economic history clearly in the foreground. I have 
four questions to add to the mix. First, as a bow to Henri Pirenne, I 
increasingly think that without Mohammed, Genoa would have been in- 
conceivable. Nothing much under the Romans and the chief city of a re- 
gion blessed with few natural advantages, Genoa puzzles historical geog- 
raphers as to why a major city should exist at one, admittedly the most 
northern, of several adequate harbors in the Gulf of the Lion. The rise of 
Islam was fundamental to Genoa’s own rise. Muslims served as victims of 
Genoese piracy and eventually as customers of its trade. The Crusades 
helped to make Genoa as the city sharpened its own piety and identity in 
centuries of religious warfare against the Muslims. Islam also provides the 
Mediterranean scope of Genoese history. 

My second question concerns a neglected way to understand the Geno- 
ese — their authors. What sort of cultural milieu did early mercantile cap- 
italism foster in this city so often in conflict with the Muslims and others? 
Genoa does not have the reputation of Florence or Rome for what it has 
contributed to Italian literature. But happily for our purposes, the practi- 
cal Genoese concentrated on utilitarian works. The city historians, from 
Caffaro in the twelfth century to Jacopo da Voragine and Jacopo Doria in 
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the thirteenth century, to the Stella brothers in the fifteenth century, pro- 
vide an exemplary tradition of city chronicles for about four centuries, an 
unparalleled achievement. All historians of Genoa are grateful for this 
rich historiographic heritage. Other writers produced important works 
that reveal Genoese values: Sinibaldo Fieschi (Pope Innocent IV) on the 
law; Giovanni Balbi, who compiled the greatest medieval Latin dictio- 
nary; Jacopo da Voragine (again) in his sermons and famous Golden Leg- 
end, a popular collection of saints’ lives; Saint Catherine of Genoa’s spiri- 
tual works; and many others. So I want to emphasize these literary sources 
in addition to the standard social and economic backbone of modern 
Genoese historiography. 

My third question seeks to look more closely at the puzzle of slavery 
and wage labor and explore whether or not slaves altered free labor’s his- 
tory in the city. Genoa was a major factor in Mediterranean slavery and 
a principal supplier to Muslim and Christian powers. Slavery helped to 
shape for the worse the moral character of Genoa. The work of ordinary 
Genoese men and women was forever challenged by slavery as well. 

My last question is paradoxically about the city itself, Genoa proper. 
Has the legitimate emphasis on the Genoese throughout the world ob- 
scured the equally important history of the Genoese in Genoa? Although 
I fully share the interests of my colleagues in the Genoese and their scat- 
tered settlements and colonies throughout the Mediterranean world and 
beyond, I increasingly think that the emphasis on trade, seafaring, and 
colonies, the staples of Genoese history, has minimized to some extent 
how Genoese political and cultural life made all the rest possible. This 
book cannot be a history of every place the Genoese traveled, lived, or 
even ruled. Instead, I emphasize the strangely neglected people of Genoa. 
It is as if the historians of Genoa, having the perpetual challenge of inter- 
esting colleagues in medieval, Renaissance, and early modern history in 
their subject, have collectively decided that our best strategy is to take the 
unifying themes like capitalism and imperialism and show what the Gen- 
oese did to the rest of the world. No one should deny the Genoese their 
place on the world stage, or for that matter that Genoa was smaller than 
its rivals in part because it exported in every direction talented and ambi- 
tious people. But Genoa has a domestic history that is as rich and in some 
respects even better documented than Venice, Florence, and Rome. Not 
everyone living from Monaco to Portovenere, and from the watershed of 
the Ligurian mountains to the sea, was always happy to be called Gen- 
oese. But I will keep Genoa firmly in its region and insist that the false 
dichotomy between Genoa and Liguria obscures more than it reveals. 
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Nearly all Genoese, no matter how much they traveled as rich merchants, 
mercenary crossbowmen, or humble rowers, lived some part of their lives 
in Genoa or Liguria and were the products of whatever was going on 
there. Genoese women participated in everything in town, and as the city 
receives more attention, half of its population emerges from the obscurity 
to which generations of indifference have consigned them. I intend to 
bring the home of the Genoese back to the center of their history and en- 
courage others to study this remarkable people and place. 

I have begun in 958 because what happened before is a tale briefly told. 
I conclude in 1528 because Genoa’s “forgotten centuries” require re- 
search I have not done or read and talents I do not possess.'° Nevertheless, 
I will not abandon the reader in that dreary year but will conclude with a 
look forward, as from a cliff, to the present day. 
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Genoa, as I have hinted, is the crookedest and most 
incoherent of cities; tossed about on the sides and crests of a 
dozen hills, it is seamed with gullies and ravines that bristle with 
those innumerable palaces for which we have heard from our 
earliest years that the place is celebrated. 


HENRY JAMES, Lfaly Revisited 


It is a place that “grows upon you” every day. 
There seems to be always something to find out in it. 


CHARLES DICKENS, Pictures from Italy 


Speak to the Genoese about the sea. 
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From Practically 
Nothing to Something, 
958 — 1154 


At the beginning there was the land 
and the sea, and whatever Genoa was to become, it would owe to its posi- 
tion on the shore at a spot where systems of transport must change. With 
the northwestern stretch of the Apennines descending steeply to the sea, 
the most remarkable feature of the land is how little flat space exists (see 
Map 2). Stunning rugged cliffs and rocky beaches have entranced genera- 
tions of travelers to the Rivieras — the Levante to the east and the Po- 
nente to the west. It was never easy to live off poor mountain soils with 
the few flat areas revealingly named islands, places of refuge in a sea of 
stone. These mountains have a narrow watershed facing the sea; to the 
north, east, and west, what water there was tended to find its way into the 
great Po valley to the north. Torrents or creeks, the Bisagno to the east of 
Genoa and to the west the Polcevera, were unnavigable and were not al- 
ways reliable sources of fresh water. Genoa was at the mouth of nothing 
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on a sea where some of the great ports sat; there, significant rivers like 
the Po, Rhone, Arno, and Nile offered access to a hinterland. Beyond the 
Giovi, the local pass at 472 meters (1,548 feet) through the mountains, the 
Genoese could reach the upper Po valley and Piedmont, but usually by 
mules on tough mountain trails or by the admirable Roman Via Postumia, 
which branched off from the coastal Via Aurelia at Genoa and found its 
way to Tortona, Piacenza, and beyond.' 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


The natural world, with its opportunities for transport, shaped the ways 
in which the Genoese entered the rest of the Mediterranean world.” What 
did nature and the Romans leave them? Nature supplied a mountain city 
on the sea, a fair port on a harsh coast, probably the best port between 
Barcelona and La Spezia, though the Genoese were always improving the 
harbor, making it increasingly an artificial one requiring upkeep. Genoa’s 
advantages as a harbor derive from its northern displacement. Although 
the way to the interior from Genoa through the Giovi pass and the Scrivia 
valley is not easy, it is at least shorter and so Genoa is the natural port of 
the upper Po valley. Some flat land around Genoa provided food, at least 
as important as the shelter its harbor gave ships. The coast from Cap Fer- 
rat to around Varazze is fairly dry, receiving today about 1,000 cubic centi- 
meters of rain a year, whereas Genoa gets about 1,400 cubic centimeters 
(55 inches) and the eastern Riviera even more. The humid winds out of 
the southeast bump into the mountains of the Riviera Levante and cause 
this pattern of rainfall.* Genoa had supplies of fresh water — needed by 
any ships and galleys putting into the harbor. The weak coastal current 
runs to the southwest while the prevailing winds in the sailing seasons 
come out of the northwest, providing clear sailing south and east, just 
the directions the Genoese wanted to take. The famous Mediterranean 
winds, the Saharan scirocco from the southeast and the libeccio from the 
southwest, sometimes helped the Genoese to get home.* The Genoese 
thus had that other basic requirement of a good port — it was usually easy 
to get in and out of the harbor. 

Liguria is today one of the smallest regions of Italy, 5,405 square kilo- 
meters or about 2,087 square miles, just a bit bigger than Delaware but in 
an even more elongated form. This modern region is not medieval Ligu- 
ria; Genoa then controlled parts of the Lombard plain now in Lombardy 
or Piedmont. But the coast itself, the 331 kilometers from just west of 
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Ventimiglia to La Spezia, represents more or less the medieval confines of 
the Genoese state, except for the loss of Monaco in the west. The high- 
est mountain in Liguria, Monte Saccarello at 2,200 meters or 7,218 feet, 
stands out among a number of peaks that circumscribed Liguria in a nar- 
row arc of coastline. Dramatic changes in altitude in this small region 
produce five zones of vegetation and climate within a small ecosystem.” 
From the sea to 500 meters, the classic Mediterranean zone, character- 
ized by scrub coastal pines and other trees, flowering bushes, and a rich 
variety of flowers, provides the most memorable impression of the region, 
though we must edit out some of the more modern additions like euca- 
lyptus, cedar, and palm if we want to imagine medieval Liguria. The sub- 
montal zone, from 500 to 800 meters, in the Middle Ages contained vast 
tracts of chestnut forests and a range of plant life, particularly in the well- 
watered eastern foothills. As one ascends to the true mountainous zone, 
from 800 to 1,500 meters, the beech tree displaces the chestnut, but 
the terraced landscapes were still fertile ground for vineyards and olive 
groves. Above 1,500 meters the subalpine and alpine (over 2,000 meters) 
provided some vivid scenery but not much economic benefit to the Gen- 
oese. These heights, however, are so close to the coast that they deter- 
mine several important geographic features. Liguria has no natural lakes 
except for a few glacial ones; the reasonably abundant water simply falls 
downward too quickly.® Hence malaria was not a local problem. The main 
rivers of the region, the Roia in the extreme west and the Entella, which 
enters the sea at Chiavari, are small because of the limited, vertical water- 
shed. The most sizable river in the area, the Trebbia, heads northeast for 
the Po. 

All of these natural advantages, however, existed alongside some real 
problems, mostly concerning the lack of natural resources in Liguria. Af- 
ter all, notable seafarers like the Greeks never settled any closer than Mo- 
naco and the Phoenicians gave Liguria a wide berth. Liguria had no min- 
eral resources worth tapping, and its mountainous and coastal soils are 
generally poor and shallow. Some good marble was quarried at Capo Fari 
and up in the mountains at Carignano and Albaro; Passano yielded partic- 
ularly fine red and green marbles, and nearby Lavagna supplied useful 
slate for roofs.’ There was a fair amount and mix of timbers, but no real 
rivers existed to move the logs to the coast. Hence shipbuilding in Liguria 
would always be spread out in dozens of coves close to local supplies of 
good wood. When it was possible to bring wood by sea to Genoa, ship- 
wrights worked there, but more typically the entrepreneurs in the busi- 
ness also constructed ships up and down the coast. 
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Local agriculture was never going to be very prosperous. For centuries 
the Genoese peasants in the valleys ate when necessary a bread made of 
chestnut flour, and they learned to like it. Their animals sometimes more 
cheerfully subsisted on an exotic fodder — chestnut leaves. Managing the 
chestnut forests required many traditional skills now being lost in modern 
Italy.® Fruit trees, olive groves, and vineyards helped to vary the local diet, 
but cereal farming was difficult for the usual reasons — too little flat land 
and not enough water to irrigate thin soils. Even pastoralism did not 
thrive in this environment, and Liguria never became a noted center for 
producing wool, cheese, and leather. Liguria’s mountains provided a frag- 
ile ecological region, easily damaged by fire or imprudent agriculture and 
slow to recover from abuse, natural or man-made. Yet it would be wrong 
to portray Liguria as a desert or a hostile environment; the entire northern 
shore of the Mediterranean offered only a few places better than Liguria 
and some worse. But nothing much there explains how a great port devel- 
oped in the middle of Liguria. Even the local fishing left a lot to be de- 
sired; as the seabed dropped sharply right off the coast, these deep waters 
were unfavorable to fishing. Obviously, the region produced a tough 
people, the Ligurians, with the Celts, Romans, and Lombards adding to 
the local heritage. Yet Liguria was an isolated place, a relatively poor and 
unpromising territory. 


ANCIENT AND EARLY MEDIEVAL LEGACIES 


To the Romans Liguria was on the way to provinces worth having, and 
thus they put good roads through the place, originally and primarily for 
military reasons. The great Via Aemelia, under the empire called the Via 
Julia Augusta, the coastal road to Provence and Spain, connected Rome 
to these important western possessions. But this road was on land, and 
few of Genoa’s modest natural advantages mattered. Genoa was nothing 
much under Rome, and towns like Ventimiglia, Albenga, and Vado were 
more important way stations. At least one major road in the region com- 
pletely bypassed Genoa by cutting across country from Vado to Piacenza. 
The classical Genua left few traces in the Latin sources and hence ample 
opportunity in the centuries of the city’s greatness for local patriots to in- 
vent suitably Trojan origins and specious ancient significance. Archeol- 
ogy reveals the truth —a modest castrum overlooking the Roman road. 
The medieval neighborhood of Castello preserved the name and some 
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street patterns of the old Roman city. To the north Turin, Milan, and 
Pavia could be proud of their classical past; Genoa had no place in that 
company. 

No imposing Roman buildings of any kind survive in Genoa, so the 
city’s classical inheritance reveals itself in other ways. Roman Genoa was 
a small, bowl-shaped city, almost like a steep amphitheater, situated on a 
hill that sloped down to the crescent harbor. This ancient harbor and its 
hilly city remained Genoa’s core in all subsequent periods. Nearby Tici- 
num (Pavia) and Milan needed an outlet to the sea, and as these two cities 
grew in importance in the late empire, Genoa presumably thrived because 
of its geographic setting and was more vital than the available sources in- 
dicate. A maritime legacy from the ancient world to the early Middle Ages 
guaranteed that a knowledge of ships and how to build them survived in 
Genoa. 

The late Roman Empire also saw a durable Christian community estab- 
lish itself in Genoa. The fourth-century bishop and miracle worker San 
Siro gave his name to the original cathedral, located outside the earliest 
city walls. His relics at this site, as well as some from San Lorenzo at his 
church (the future cathedral), forged Genoa’s closest ties to late antiqui- 
ty’s cult of the saints.’ As no spectacular martyrdoms occurred in Roman 
Genoa, its spiritual centers mainly depended on imported relics. The 
Genoese never forgot the Roman roots of their Christianity, but they were 
reluctant to embellish them. Only at the time of the First Crusade did new 
and powerful relics arrive in the city. So Genoa experienced no dramatic 
conversions, nor did it contribute much edifying material for pious future 
generations to contemplate. Instead, it was becoming what it would al- 
ways be — a city of strong if conventional Christianity with no interest in 
heretical beliefs. The Genoese were remarkably impervious to all forms of 
heterodoxy; there are almost no signs in the ancient and medieval periods 
of any local religious dissent. This steadfastness to tradition may have 
owed something to classical values. 

The fall of the Roman Empire in the west, a great historical drama in 
which Genoa played no part, had the dull but important consequence of 
eliminating the power that had maintained the roads and controlled the 
seas. But as land communications became more difficult, the sea counted 
for more. During a brief season of Ostrogothic rule, a Jewish community 
and synagogue existed in Genoa, probably a sign that it was still a trading 
center with ties to the east.'° Genoa was in Byzantine hands for a century, 
from 537 to about 642, when King Rothari of the Lombards conquered 
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what was by then not much more than a sleepy fishing village on a crum- 
bling road.'' Unfortunately, almost nothing is known about this period 
of Greek rule, and the hard centuries that followed have effaced nearly 
all traces of it.'* Some curious local survivals of Latinized Greek words 
like sto/us for fleet and cintracus, a city official from kentarchos, attest to some 
linguistic heritage.'? Well into the twelfth century some Genoese still 
claimed to be living by Roman or Lombard law, and this hardy survival of 
old customs may point to important local differences between the indige- 
nous population and the powerful newcomers. 

Under the Lombards (642-774) and later the Carolingians, what little 
is known about Genoa concerns the church or the sea. Local churches, 
like San Ambrogio, Saints Vittore and Sabina, and Saints Nazario and 
Celso, reveal the importance of the church of Milan, whose archbishops 
spent about seventy years in Genoa as exiles whom the Byzantines pro- 
tected during the early years of Lombard rule in Italy.'* The oldest 
churches and monasteries of Genoa, most notably San Giorgio and Santo 
Stefano, have their origins in this early period as well. Later, in 711, refu- 
gees from Spain brought the relics of San Fruttuoso to the Ligurian coast, 
where they built a new monastery at Capodimonte, east of the city, in an 
isolated area that eventually became a Doria family stronghold. Genoa 
was not much more than a big village at the time of the Carolingians, 
whose major naval base in the area was near Lucca, and the local count 
had responsibilities that stretched to Sardinia and Corsica.'° 

Muslim raiders in nearby Fraxinetum (active ca. 889—ca. 973) mostly 
left Liguria alone, probably because they lacked sea power.'® But Muslims 
from North Africa thoroughly sacked Genoa in 934-35, and the site was 
probably abandoned for a few years.'’ A recently uncovered Arabic source 
on this sack suggests that Genoa may have been a substantial town, with 
linen thread and cloth, as well as raw silk, worth looting. These trade 
goods, and the attack itself, may indicate a role for Genoa in the poorly 
documented trade of the early tenth century.'® Whatever Genoa’s actual 
significance in 934, this sack left it a shadow of its former self. No local 
records survived the destruction, so we will never be clear about early 
medieval Genoa’s history. By the late thirteenth century the Genoese his- 
torian and archbishop Jacopo da Voragine implausibly suggested that 
Genoa’s fleet was away when the Saracens attacked, sacked the city, and 
captured the women and children. When the fleet returned, it quickly pur- 
sued the Saracens and rescued the captives. The sack itself is one of the 
two or three secure facts Jacopo knew about Genoa before the First Cru- 
sade, so it must have been severe enough to rupture local memories as 
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well as destroy the documents.’? In the disordered years of the mid-tenth 
century people reestablished themselves in Genoa; they emerge into the 
world of documents in a famous charter that the kings Berengar and 
Adalbert granted them in 958. 

Before turning to the charter, the beginning of this history of Genoa, 
it is worth pausing for a moment to consider just what the city might have 
been like around the year 950. Whatever it was, Genoa was not necessarily 
the dominant place in Liguria; other survivors from Nice to Portovenere 
were still contenders for that distinction. Traffic by land and sea was prob- 
ably as close to nonexistent as it had been since the republic of the Ro- 
mans. It is hard to envision much trade except on the most local level and 
in staples like olive oil and chestnuts. Yet by 1016 the city recovered sufh- 
ciently to launch a naval offensive, along with Pisa, against Muslims in Sar- 
dinia. Land transport probably depended on mules and fishing boats of 
modest proportions. But to someone from up in the mountains, even a re- 
founded small town would be impressive in local terms, and one impor- 
tant theme here is how Genoa absorbed the really small places in Liguria. 

For Genoa in 950, little of “central place theory” would predict the 
city’s coming greatness.*? But the theory suggests that we keep a sharp 
eye on the systems of transport — here, most importantly, by sea. If the 
routes of the medieval galley stood out in the Mediterranean world in the 
same way that railroads did in the nineteenth century, then the traffic 
through Genoa, its place on those routes, and what these galleys carried 
all would have been fundamental to Genoa’s rise as a central place. The 
other key factor to note is the contemporary rise of competitors, both 
major and minor ones, and their fates. In the tenth century the wealth 
of the Mediterranean was south and east. When did the Genoese start 
going there, and, perhaps more significantly, for how long did people west 
and north of Genoa not go east but depend instead on Genoese ship- 
ping? These points need to be raised now for several reasons. First, the 
century 950-1050 witnessed such rapid and profound change that we will 
run the risk of seeing Genoa’s history as the inevitable rise to greatness 
that it was not. Second, some will always argue in favor of a continuous if 
low-level historical development to 950, that is, some historians still see 
what Genoa subsequently accomplished as the fruit of what the Romans, 
Byzantines, Lombards, and Carolingians planted. Historians are more 
skeptical about a sudden takeoff around the year 1000 than they used to 
be, and the argument for gradual change and continuity is a good one for 
tenth- and eleventh-century Genoa.”' Certainly, the Muslim sack was a di- 
saster for the town, but in the countryside a resilient aristocracy survived 
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from the early Middle Ages and would take charge of Genoa. Third, Rob- 
ert Lopez adopted a Balzacian view that behind every fortune there is a 
crime. He discerned the origins of Genoese greatness in a capitalism 
founded on the spoils of piracy and warfare against the only people in the 
area who had anything worth taking — the Muslims.” Around 950, all 
that Genoa had was a tough people, recently burned out by the Muslims, 
who knew the sea and the hard life of agrarian Liguria. Bad fishing was, 
however, not the only opportunity the sea offered. 

Marc Bloch warned a long time ago that medievalists tend to be se- 
duced into hapless searches for origins.” Yet he had a hand in accepting 
one of Lopez’s first important articles, on the origins of Genoese capital- 
ism —a piece still routinely cited more than a half century later.* The 
origins of Genoa’s rise are intriguing precisely because its citizens seem to 
have had so little that whatever it accomplished must hold lessons for the 
many peoples who would like to make a similar jump to sustained eco- 
nomic development. Genoa’s history is a laboratory for studying how a 
people can manage this feat. All of this sets up the proper context for ex- 
amining the charter of 958.7 Kings Berengar and Adalbert, exercising 
from Pavia a precarious hold over parts of northern Italy, were happy to 
grant the request of their fide/is Ebone to confirm the customs and posses- 
sions of all their vassals and people ( /ideles et habitatores) in Genoa. This 
charter does not mention that within living memory the Muslims had 
sacked the town, but it does imply a recent resettling that made the inhabi- 
tants uneasy enough about their rights to seek a piece of parchment secur- 
ing them. The kings confirmed people in their possession of land held 
from others as well as land held in their own right. Everything held by 
custom was also guaranteed, by whatever way the holders acquired it or 
whether they received it from their mother or father. All of these stipula- 
tions applied to land inside and outside the city — the vineyards, mead- 
ows, pastures, and woods, mills, fisheries, mountains and valleys — and 
most poignantly, given Genoa’s subsequent history, the slaves of both 
sexes (servis et ancillis utriusque sexus). Slavery survived from the Romans, 
Goths, Byzantines, Lombards, and Franks; it would endure well into the 
seventeenth century and possibly longer. 

The kings ordered that no duke, marquis, count, viscount, scu/daxius (a 
minor Lombard official), decanus, or anyone of the kingdom should injure 
the Genoese or disturb them in the possession of their houses and farms 
(mansiones). Emphasizing stability and the primacy of local customs, the 
kings wanted the Genoese to be able to live quietly and peacefully, states 
that in fact they would almost never attain. A huge fine of a thousand 
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pounds of silver threatened anyone who violated this charter, with half 
the proceeds to go to the kings and the other half to the men of Genoa. 

Many questions surround this document. Ebone, without any sort of 
title, is a mysterious person, but he was probably something like the count 
or viscount of this refounded settlement, optimistically called a city in the 
charter. There is no sign of any corporate life in Genoa; it would be a mis- 
take to read back the eleventh-century commune into this little place. All 
local economic activity seems to have involved farming and fishing, and 
the chief local concern was that in the twenty years or so since the Muslim 
sack, people had acquired lands in ways that rested on local custom rather 
than on strict legal form. Like all documents that survive, the charter 
struck the Genoese as important enough to keep, probably because it 
served as a collective title to what had been grabbed. Warriors only figure 
in the charter as people suspected of being potential disturbers of the 
peace. Perhaps powerful individuals in the countryside had exchanged 
oaths to protect and support one another and had accepted land in ex- 
change for military service. Liguria was not well suited for agricultural es- 
tates and the traditional ways of living off the labor services and custom- 
ary rents of a subjected peasantry. Genoa’s most formidable competitors 
from the ranks of the warrior class would come from the other side of the 
mountains, where the nobles might more easily exploit the more produc- 
tive lands of the upper Po valley. Other sources of local power, the bishop 
of Genoa and the abbots of the main local monasteries, are also absent 
from this charter. They too were going to find high demesne farming to 
be difficult in Liguria, and they would seek confirmation of their proper- 
ties and liberties on their own.”° But in the eleventh century the bishop of 
Genoa would become one of the most important local powers in town, so 
his absence in 958 may be explained by the difficulties in reestablishing 
the institutions of the church in the neighborhood of Genoa. 

The surviving records of the churches and monasteries after 958 partly 
illuminate a very obscure period of Genoese history. Most of the charters 
concern the great Benedictine abbey of Santo Stefano, in this period out- 
side the city walls, described in almost wistful words as not far from the 
Porta Soprana and just east of the city — close enough to flee to safety in 
case of attack (see Map 3). In these early years of its existence Santo Ste- 
fano was a double monastery having male and female communities with 
an abbess and abbot. The extant charters reveal a series of abbots pa- 
tiently consolidating the lands of the abbey by purchase or, more impor- 
tantly, by pious donations in the valley of the Bisagno, at Prato San Mar- 
tino, and in the little villages along the coast.”’ As the abbots accumulated 
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properties they also leased them out, either for twenty-nine years or in 
perpetuity at low rents that usually required some payments in grains 
or animals. Abbots occasionally sold property to acquire the cash in sil- 
ver pennies of Pavia to buy lands closer to the center of their sphere of 
activity. These charters, some in a barely literate Latin, also reveal that 
professional scribes, the notaries, were active in Genoa. In a culture still 
overwhelmingly oral, the notaries, in the service of the church but not 
themselves priests, preserved in writing these acts of sale, rental, or pious 
donation. The relative precision of the written charters in the late tenth 
century reveals a people that was already thinking systematically about 
how to use land and records to support a community.”* 

These charters collectively portray complex local customs around 
Genoa and people claiming to live by Roman or Lombard or Salian law. 
For example, in 1019 Ingone, living by Roman law, and his wife Richelda, 
living by Lombard law, wanted to confirm a gift of land to Santo Stefano.” 
Because Richelda was a Lombard she needed to have her mundoaldus (male 
legal protector) notify her nearest relatives, in this case her two sons and 
another man, that she had given the land and that piety and not violence 
had prompted the gift.*° On three sides of this land Santo Stefano already 
owned property, so again the slow process of building a patrimony stands 
out. But in Lombard law a woman had to get the consent of her male rela- 
tives to alienate land, so a Roman husband had to keep all this in mind. 
Most of the surviving charters from the period 950—1050 involve the 
church, but a few documents concern only the laity. In these cases if the 
land or other property eventually passed to the church, earlier charters 
had a chance to survive because they proved title. A curious early charter 
of 1005 notes that a certain Armano, living by Salian law, sold to a couple 
Benedetto and Benedetta for ten solidi a slave, a Burgundian woman 
named Erkentruda.” In the long history of Genoese slavery she is the first 
slave with a name. The sellers promised that she was not a fugitive, or sto- 
len property, or bad (sick?), but healthy in body and mind. Why this docu- 
ment survived is not apparent, but Erkentruda probably became church 
property at some time. 

Another famous local monastery was the isolated San Fruttuoso di Ca- 
podimonte, a Cluniac house from 984 that attracted the notice and charity 
of the Empress Adelaide in the 990s. A charter from April 999 records a 
donation of the empress to the monastery land in Brugneto and else- 
where.» A forged revision of the charter, probably from the twelfth cen- 
tury, has the empress giving San Fruttuoso a/ of Portofino as well as ex- 
tensive fishing and hunting rights.** The forger filled the charter with 
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anachronisms; Genoa has an archbishop and consuls in 999, more signs 
that even the medieval Genoese did not know much about this period of 
their city’s history. But someone thought it would benefit the monastery 
to have a claim to Portofino. 

Charters from the eleventh century also indicate how the local econ- 
omy offered opportunities to improve the modest agrarian base of Ligu- 
ria. In 1025 abbot Eriberto of Santo Stefano rented out a piece of land to 
Gisulfo and his heirs for ten years.*° Gisulfo already had land on two sides 
of this new property. While paying the small rent of one penny a year, Gi- 
sulfo was supposed to plant a vineyard and build a house there. At the end 
of the term everything was to be divided and the abbot allowed Gisulfo 
to keep half. Other examples of this type of incentive to renters to im- 
prove the property of landlords suggest that labor was in short supply 
compared to land and hence was able to command a premium. Mountain 
agriculture, always labor-intensive, required a certain level of population 
to maintain the irrigation and contoured furrows necessary for Ligurian 
farming.*° Terracing, needing even more labor to build and repair the 
walls, does not seem to have been common in the medieval centuries, es- 
pecially when the city attracted people to more profitable work.*’ 

Another interesting collaboration occurred in 1012, when Amerada 
and Conrado, mother and son, a certain Giovanni, and the four sons of 
the late Venerioso, each for one-third became partners for constructing a 
mill on the Bisagno on Amerada’s land.*® The other two parties contrib- 
uted the work of building the mill, aqueduct, and trough and presumably 
the materials as well. Amerada and Conrado were supposed to receive an- 
nually one-quarter of the income from the mill and two chickens and 
sides of meat. The other partners ran the mill and divided the rest of the 
income. Again, this sort of hard work to improve the lands leased from 
the church and others made it possible to produce some wealth out of the 
limited natural advantages of Liguria.’ Moreover, this form of contract 
by which partners contributed different amounts of capital and/or labor 
foreshadowed the commercial instruments that would determine the 
course of Genoese trade in the next century. The habit of pooling re- 
sources and reckoning profits was not formed first in distant markets or 
in long-distance trade but instead originated in the humble business of 
making agriculture pay. 

By the early eleventh century the old noble family of the Obertenghi, 
who had held the march of Genoa in the tenth century when it had en- 
compassed Genoa, the Lunigiana, Tortona, and a big part of the Lombard 
plain, had split into a dispersed local aristocracy with four main branches, 
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the Estensi, Pallavicini, Malaspina, and Adalbertini of Gavi.“ The vis- 
counts of Genoa, no longer counting for much in the city, had moved into 
the countryside to build up power; some of these nobles would eventually 
move back into town and take up prominent positions in society. The Ma- 
laspina family was the most involved with Genoa, yet it never took up resi- 
dence there. In 1056 Marchese Alberto confirmed the customs of the city, 
and this charter gives us the first real look at Genoa in nearly a century. 

Let us analyze the provisions of this charter in the same rough order in 
which they appear in the document; this method gives a sense of what the 
parties thought was important.*’ Marchese Alberto promised the Geno- 
ese the same rights their parents had and guaranteed them the ability to 
enforce charters drawn up by notaries and suitably witnessed. If the no- 
tary was alive, he was supposed to swear that the document in question 
contained nothing false. The oath presumably reassured all of the illiter- 
ates who depended on what they could not read. This early emphasis on 
the validity of documents reveals a community with an active land market 
and one struggling to adhere to public law. Lombard women had the right 
to sell or to give away their property according to their custom. Serfs of 
the church, king, and count were permitted as well to sell or donate their 
property and rented land as they wished; these sales and gifts were valid 
according to custom. All of these provisions reveal an attempt to create a 
basis for trust by which people could rely on documents rather than force 
to transfer properties. The marchese assured the Genoese that they would 
not be compelled to prove their cases with foreigners by ordeal or com- 
bat, two methods already being supplanted by appeals to the written 
word. 

The next set of provisions concerns the relations between the people 
living in the city and local powers — the nobles and the church. The Gen- 
oese did not owe suit at any court outside the city or to any marquis or vis- 
count in the region. (Later the charter notes that the marquis still had the 
right to place people under ban, but it lasted only fifteen days — until he 
came to Genoa to hear the case.) In general, the Genoese had the right to 
exercise justice over themselves and were virtually immune from the no- 
bility. The church figures in this charter as the principal landholder in the 
area. Marchese Alberto confirmed that people having church lands in 
lease who were unable to pay the rent annually because of “grave neces- 
sity” were allowed to pay within ten years without complaint. This stipu- 
lation applied only to lands rented from the church, not from the nobility 
or laity generally. The next provision, requiring people living in Genoa be- 
cause they had fled the pagans to perform their guard duty, suggests that 
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part of this “grave necessity” may have been the insecurity in the Genoese 
countryside caused by Muslim raiders. Another sign of the special status 
of the church appears in the ruling that everyone who had been invested 
with land for thirty years without any bishop, archbishop, abbot, advo- 
cate, rector, or count challenging it should continue to possess what he 
had, provided that five men were willing to swear, presumably to the 
length of the possession. But the parties to the charter also tried to defend 
the patrimony of the church. People having church goods should keep 
them only for the life of the cleric from whom they had rented them, ac- 
cording to custom. This rule prevented a local abbot from leasing out in 
perpetuity at low rent the lands of his monastery to his relatives. During 
his lifetime, little could be done about such nepotism. Contradicting an 
earlier provision, the marchese declared that no one having lands of the 
church in lease could rent them out to a third party, but those who had 
church land for more than ten years were allowed to keep it. In the same 
way, any cleric having land belonging to the church ought not alienate 
during his lifetime this property to any other cleric, but this rule seems to 
leave room for bequeathing it by testament. All these provisions secured 
local land tenure and prevented to some extent the breakup of the 
church lands. 

Finally, the marchese guaranteed the farmers the right to hold land 
without any public service, an interesting relic of the Roman and Byzan- 
tine liturgies that still survived into the Lombard period and beyond.” 
Three good men, people of sufficient local standing to serve as responsi- 
ble oath takers, swore to uphold this charter and its record of local cus- 
toms. The marchese promised to observe all these rules according to 
Genoese customs and precepts as judged by the Genoese themselves. In 
other words, he relinquished his own right to determine just what the 
privileges of the Genoese might be. In 1056 the Genoese were governing 
themselves, without the benefit of any discernible commune or system of 
government. They had successfully extracted themselves from both im- 
perial power and the top ranks of the warrior aristocracy in northern Italy; 
they had yet to deal with their own bishop and local nobles, however. 

The most important local nobles were the counts and viscounts of the 
various small towns along the Ligurian coast. Whatever their origins, 
these people by the eleventh century controlled the mountain passes and 
what food and trade goods came down them. The nobility of Liguria took 
readily to urban life and the sea and brought with them a fractious spirit 
and a taste for combat on land or sea. A late document of 1256 supplied 
the names of those Genoese families that traced their noble roots back to 
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the viscounts of the eleventh century.** One problem with this evidence 
is that surnames are almost completely absent from the eleventh-century 
sources, so we must take on faith that families accurately preserved mem- 
ories of their origins and would begrudge any upstarts wanting to include 
themselves in noble company. The noble families included Carmadino, de 
Insulis, Guercio, Spinola, Tabarcio, Pinello, de Murono, de Mari, de San 
Pietro de Porta, Scoto, Pevere, Avvocato, Gabencia, Cabo, de Campo, 
Busio, Canevario, Ficimatari, and many others. Some local families of un- 
doubted noble origin, like the Doria, della Volta, and Embriaco, were not 
on this list, which might reflect the partisan strife of the 1250s.“ 

The origins of the bishops of Genoa in this period are obscure, but it 
seems likely that they came from noble families or ones like them. Per- 
haps because the local nobility controlled the church lands, the bishop's 
political authority seems to have been waning as early as 1056, though the 
office continued to receive political respect for the way it represented 
Genoa to outsiders. The nobles faced the same problem as the church: 
how to live off the marginal agricultural lands of Liguria. Both the nobil- 
ity and the church depended on the modest surpluses from farming in Li- 
guria. Whatever real prosperity would come their way derived from the 
sea. All the land had to yield was enough resources to put some men and 
boats on the sea. The hard farming and pastoral life of Liguria was a pow- 
erful incentive, along with the rewards of piracy and trade, drawing men 
to the risks and benefits of the sea. 

Because Genoa’s own historians did not begin work until the time of 
the First Crusade, outsiders provide the first glimpses of the Genoese at 
sea, but as Pisans tell this story it is likely to be distorted by local pride and 
rancor. The first Genoese fleet known from the city’s own records partici- 
pated in the campaigns in the east from the time of the siege of Antioch 
in 1097. This famous fleet represents the culmination of a long Genoese 
effort to take to the sea and thrive there. Most of the earlier notices of na- 
val activities come from later Pisan sources, notably the chronicle of Ber- 
nardo Maragone.* In 1015 the Muslims sacked Luni, proving that their 
fleets were still capable of raiding the Italian coast, and Pisa itself was at- 
tacked in 1004 and 1011.*° In 1016 the Genoese and Pisans launched a 
joint attack on Muslims in Sardinia, an island that had not fallen to the 
Muslims but that was repeatedly raided by them.*” Mujahid, the ruler of 
Denia in eastern Spain, made a serious effort to conquer Sardinia, and the 
joint expedition in the next year was intended to repulse him. The Pisan 
sources tell of a great victory over the Muslims in which the Genoese 
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played a supporting but undeniable role. This triumph had significant 
consequences for Pisa, which began to take a closer look at Sardinia, a 
place that would also attract Genoese notice. But at the beginning of the 
long and usually contentious maritime history of Pisa and Genoa, the two 
communities collaborated. Muslim powers controlled Sicily and the 
Balearics; with Sardinia in hand, the western Mediterranean would have 
been a threatening place for small towns like Genoa and Pisa, which by 
1016 were capable of launching a naval expedition a considerable distance 
from their home waters. The Pisans conducted a raid against Bone in 
North Africa in 1034, bringing the struggle for control of the western 
Mediterranean directly to the Muslims.*® 

Later Genoese myth credited the city with gloriously capturing a Mus- 
lim king in Sardinia in 1050 and bringing him in triumph to Genoa.*” No 
evidence for this victory exists, but the story shows that Sardinia re- 
mained a focus of Genoese attention in the mid-eleventh century. The 
first of many wars between Pisa and Genoa occurred in the 1060s, and al- 
though its causes are obscure, they must relate to Sardinia.°° During the 
1060s the Pisans provided important naval help to the Normans as they 
began the long process of taking Sicily from the Muslims.”' In 1087 Pisa 
and Genoa made a great naval attack on al-Mahdiyya (Mahdia), the capital 
of a Muslim state centered in modern Tunisia.** Once again the later Gen- 
oese sources are useless, but an interesting work, the “Victory Poem of 
the Pisans,” preserves most of what is known about the episode. From the 
Pisan perspective the impetus for the attack came from Pisan and Geno- 
ese merchants, Countess Matilda of Tuscany, and Pope Victor III, once 
Desiderius abbot of Monte Casino, with Rome and Amalfi also partici- 
pating.°’ The role of the merchants is complex and suspicious. Tunis itself 
and other important Muslim cities along the African coast rivaled the Ital- 
ians for control of the sea but were also among their best customers. An 
attack on al-Mahdiyya looks like a natural continuation of ambitions 
hatched in Sardinia and Sicily. The Muslim half of the Mediterranean 
world depended on its coastal shipping from Morocco and Spain to 
Egypt, and Italian efforts to disrupt this trade and to pillage it, desires 
doubtless on the minds of the merchants who initiated the campaign, 
could only benefit Genoa and Pisa. The campaign itself is perhaps best 
known because the Italians wore pilgrim insignia.°** War on Muslims al- 
ways had religious overtones, and the great armed pilgrimage of 1095, the 
First Crusade, would shortly open a new chapter in Christian-Muslim 
conflict in the Mediterranean. Pope Victor III’s part in this campaign and 
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the religious fervor of the participants suggest that we might misjudge the 
attack on al-Mahdiyya by seeing it as a precocious trade war or as a fe- 
hearsal for the First Crusade. 

What might have prompted Genoese and Pisan merchants to select al- 
Mahdiyya as a target? S. D. Goitein’s work on the Jewish records from Fus- 
tat (Old Cairo) convinced him that for most of the eleventh century the 
Jews of Egypt had contacts with merchants or ships hailing from Venice, 
Lucca, Salerno, and Amalfi, and not until the twelfth century did Jews use 
ships from Genoa, Pisa, and Gaeta.*° But a Jewish letter from the 1060s 
notes that ships had arrived in Alexandria from Rum (Byzantine lands?), 
Genoa, Spain, and elsewhere.” Just after the First Crusade, around 1103, 
the sultan of Egypt had all the Genoese in Cairo arrested, presumably be- 
cause other Genoese were helping the king of Jerusalem take Syrian ports 
belonging to the Fatimid state.°’ Unfortunately, no continuous runs of 
commercial documents survive in Genoa from before the 1150s, when 
there was a sudden burst of detailed information on trade. Yet unim- 
peachable non-Genoese sources confirm that the Genoese visited Egypt 
long before the First Crusade, and around 1103 there were enough Geno- 
ese merchants in Cairo to make practicable their arrest as a category of 
persons. So the Genoese were active in North Africa as pirates and traders 
from sometime in the eleventh century, when intrepid merchants made 
their first trades and returned to Genoa hoping that they had turned a 
profit. Hence, for the moment al-Mahdiyya was a more plausible target 
than Alexandria. 

The rise of eastern trade is a long story that will provide one of the con- 
stant themes of this book. For now, it is enough to observe that the Geno- 
ese had little to take to North Africa as trade wares except timber and salt. 
More likely, the earliest traders brought silver and were tolerated as cash 
customers. What the Genoese purchased with this silver can wait for a 
while; what is important now is, Where did the Genoese acquire the silver, 
which was not a resource in Liguria? Silver had been extracted from Sar- 
dinia since Roman times, and the Genoese, Pisans, Muslims, and others 
were interested in the island as a source of silver, either to mine or to steal. 
This potential source of cash to begin a revolution in commerce seems at 
once too neat and farfetched. The Genoese struggled with the Muslims 
and Pisans for control over Sardinia. Success there would provide the 
Genoese with even more silver. Too little trade in the eleventh century 
was coming over the mountains from the north to account for a flow of 
silver into Genoa; in fact, “too little” may be an exaggeration. Even suc- 
cessful piracy seems to assume some resources. It is hard to imagine the 
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prototypical heroic Genoese fishermen, poor in resources, acquiring sil- 
ver on the high seas from the Muslims. Corsairs certainly played a part in 
the growing prosperity of Genoa, but being a pirate too had its start-up 
costs. 

It is bad logic to believe with Sherlock Holmes that when all the possi- 
bilities have been eliminated, whatever remains, however improbable, 
must be the cause of the phenomenon or crime at issue. Yet only agricul- 
ture is left to explain the source of the modest surpluses that would enable 
some men to build ships capable of sailing across the sea. Having just 
poor-mouthed the agrarian base of Liguria, I must explain how agricul- 
tural surpluses could have yielded enough silver to start the takeoff of 
Genoese commerce. The charters of the bishops and monasteries of 
Genoa, even from the most dim years of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
reveal that a money economy had never disappeared in Liguria. In nearby 
Pavia the mint turned out enough silver pennies to supply the undoubt- 
edly modest needs of the Ligurian cash economy. Whatever taxes and 
booty ended up in Pavia were recycled through northern Italy, and silver 
was available. These same charters show a stream of rents in kind but also 
in cash to the church, and we may presume that the bulk of the land in Li- 
guria, in the hands of lay lords and freeholders, brought them a similar if 
modest income. My argument here rests on social forms to explain the ac- 
cumulation of a surplus; a very efficient squeezing of the rural population 
skimmed off a little from a broad if not wealthy base. Also, the fertility of 
mountain soils, although quickly exhausted, would give a burst of produc- 
tivity as in some places farming tapped this resource for the first time. 

No contemporary documents reveal anything specific about this pro- 
cess because the extant records concern only how the church profited 
from agriculture. No evidence suggests that the church put its silver into 
trade, but the local nobility certainly siphoned off some of the church’s 
wealth. Some later snippets of information reveal something about the 
mysterious early days of Genoese commerce. The nobility of Genoa and 
Liguria provided many (but not all) of the leading trading families of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. We do not need any successful beach- 
combers, as Henri Pirenne suggested for the north, to find a merchant 
class for Genoa. There the people who controlled most of the land were 
the same ones who took to the sea with whatever silver their tenants gen- 
erated. One problem with this reasoning is the need to find plausible rea- 
sons for why a mainly rural nobility would do something as uncharacteris- 
tic as becoming merchant pirates — for that is what they did. They might 
as easily have turned on one another, something that nobles and warriors 
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were doing across Europe. Land scarcity helps to explain why the Geno- 
ese took to the sea to acquire food and wealth not available at home. The 
mountains circumscribed Genoese ambitions and caused a shortage of 
land that could be overcome only by crossing the sea to trade or fight. 
There is not much land or natural wealth to fight over in Liguria, as the 
Muslim raiders soon learned, though later the mountain passes and their 
tolls would give the rural aristocracy good reason to struggle among 
themselves and with Genoa for control over them. But in these early days, 
there was little yet to tax. No power in the area except the Muslims gave 
the people of Liguria a common enemy or master. If the nobility had no 
centralizing or external power in the neighborhood to fight, no great local 
wealth to promote envy and strife, and no easy way to expand the agrarian 
base because of the confines of the sea and mountains, then its task would 
be to fight its real enemy, the Muslims. The Genoese could not ride 
against these enemies, they had to sail against them. So the nobility mar- 
shaled the modest surpluses and labor at their disposal and put them to 
constructing ships, not for fishing, but for defending Liguria and warring 
against their most potent enemy. 

To take stock of this complicated economic argument and to account 
for Genoa’s rise, let us look again at the city’s geographic position. To the 
extent that the upper Po valley benefited from an arduous shortcut to the 
sea, Genoa was the natural solution to the problem. But what Liguria had 
in common with the Venetian islands and the Low Countries, two of its 
parallel cases of early economic development, was land scarcity — in the 
Low Countries, powerful neighbors constituted the same barriers as the 
mountains or the sea. So although there was a potential market north of 
the Giovi, it required the narrow options to the south to drive the Geno- 
ese toward the sea’s promise. Land scarcity by itself might foster migra- 
tion or simply stagnation at low population levels, but in Genoa’s case 
geography provided a chance for it to play the role of intermediary and 
pirate. 

A later bit of evidence on the early Genoese economy concerns the de- 
cima maris, a customary tithe that the Genoese paid to their bishop (from 
1133, their archbishop). A registry of the charters, customs, and rights of 
the archbishop, compiled around 1143, collected documents going back 
to the tenth century in order to defend the archbishop’s income. One of 
the first things the compilers noted was the tithe of ships; in the first cate- 
gory those returning from Oltremare (Latin Syria), Alexandria, Romania 
(Byzantine lands), Barbaria (the western Maghreb), Africa, Tunis, Bougie, 
and Almeria paid 22.5 solidi per ship, and if their ships were loaded with 
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grain, each man gave the archbishop one mina.”® After this clockwise tour 
of the most distant ports of call for Genoese ships, the compilers de- 
scribed how much ships from closer ports paid: from Sicily 11s.3d., Sar- 
dinia 9s., and Corsica 7s.°” Any ships bringing grain from these islands to 
Genoa also owed the archbishop one mina per man, as did ships from Ca- 
labria and Provence. Pilots were exempt from this duty, a testimony to 
their importance. Ships carrying salt from Sardinia and Provence also 
made payments in kind to the archbishop. Because Genoa’s rugged coasts 
and sharply dropping seabeds left few opportunities for local production, 
importing salt was necessary. Such trade made the city a regional center 
for this vital substance. 

These lucrative tithes reveal the panorama of Genoese trade, but the 
questions remain, How far back into Genoa’s past were they collected, 
and what do they tell us about the earliest phase of Genoese maritime 
commerce? Around 1145 a certain Alessandro Avvocato denied that he 
owed the archbishop the tithe of a galley coming from Sicily because he 
said he was actually engaged in piracy in Romania, not trade.® Corsairs 
did not pay tithes, perhaps because their gains were considered ill-gotten. 
But at the beginning there must have been a fine line between trade and 
piracy. The archbishop’s records show the consuls of the commune 
enforcing the tithe of ships from Provence in 1117, and everything about 
this custom suggests that it was old, certainly dating back to the eleventh 
century.*' Hence the structure of the tithe discloses some of the features 
of early Genoese trade. The islands — Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia — 
formed the core of Genoa’s interests at sea, and the key early commodi- 
ties were grain and salt. Liguria was not rich in these resources. Even 
those goods produced locally, like wine and olive oil, were bulky and 
more easily moved by sea. The archbishop’s records are filled with con- 
cern about transporting agricultural products from his distant estates to 
Genoa. In Nervi the archpriest himself, along with the other local ten- 
ants, was responsible for making wine barrels to take the harvest to 
Genoa, and the archbishop kept four ships for this and similar pur- 
poses. 

By the ro90s Genoese trade was already brisk, both locally in the Tyr- 
rhenian and to the more exotic ports of North Africa and the eastern 
Mediterranean. Trade closer to home consisted of staples like timber, salt, 
cheese, wine, olive oil, and grain, products enabling the Genoese to sup- 
port some part of its population that was not directly employed in produc- 
ing food. In the more distant ports the Genoese were mainly cash cus- 
tomers at first, but they were too smart and too comparatively poor to 
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remain so for long. The Genoese were for a while their own principal cus- 
tomers for food, but the luxury items of the east required a broader con- 
sumer market to be profitable. We shall look more closely at that aspect of 
Genoese trade after first examining how they secured and augmented 
their eastern trade as a consequence, intended or otherwise, of crusading, 





THE FIRST CRUSADE AND ITS AFTERMATH 


This is not the place to retell the history of the First Crusade or to miscast 
this fundamental event as merely an episode in Genoese history. 
Throughout this study we will run up against the problem of placing Gen- 
oese history in a proper perspective while not getting bogged down in 
narratives told better elsewhere.® In this case, however, the first great 
chronicler of Genoese history, the nobleman, ambassador, and public 
official Caffaro, sailed with the great fleet of 1100 that arrived too late to 
participate in the siege of Jerusalem. But Caffaro was an eyewitness to the 
establishment of the Latin kingdom in this critical year, and he is ne- 
glected both as a historian of the Crusades and as one of the first urban 
historians in Europe. Caffaro, born about 1080, lived to the ripe age of 
eighty-six, only abandoning his greatest work, his chronicle of Genoa, in 
1164 because he could no longer continue. Caffaro’s own annals cover 
the period 1099-1163; he also wrote a separate work, “On the Liberation 
of the Cities of the East,” that covers the First Crusade and its sequel. 
Moreover, he probably had a hand in the beginning of a “Brief History of 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem.” As Richard Face noted, Caffaro stands at the 
beginning of a marvelous tradition of urban history in Genoa, primarily 
secular in tone and origin, that stretches into the fifteenth century.” From 
now on we will nearly always have a contemporary or nearly so version of 
events. Caffaro tends to see the world through patriotic Genoese eyes, but 
our interest, again, is to see the Genoese through his eyes. 

Caffaro’s chronicle covers the period of the First Crusade in more detail 
than his description of the capture of the eastern cities, which may have 
been written as late as 1140, but in both works his memory was at times 
selective.°’ Caffaro, for example, began his history with the edifying fairy 
tale that around 1083 Robert of Flanders and Duke Godfrey sailed to Al- 
exandria on a Genoese ship named Pomella and then with some difficulties 
visited the church of the Holy Sepulchre, presumably forming the idea of 
returning to conquer the place later.°* Caffaro was only three years old 
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when this alleged incident took place, so perhaps we should not fault him 
for believing it. The detail of the ship’s name is just the sort of corrobora- 
tive fact typical of a shaky story. On firmer ground, Caffaro noted that the 
bishops of Grenoble and Orange came to Genoa to seek help for the cru- 
sade in 1097; they preached in the church of San Siro, and many Genoese 
took the cross. Caffaro recorded the names of nine noble Genoese, some 
with names like de Insula and Avvocato, who must have been the leaders 
of the first contingent of Genoese to leave for the east in July 1097. No 
doubt this fleet of twelve galleys and one small ship included about 1,200 
men, as 100 constituted an average crew for a galley.” This number of 
men, drawn from Genoa as well as the smaller ports and mountain vil- 
lages, represented a considerable effort by a town that perhaps had a pop- 
ulation of 10,000.” The fleet arrived in Syria in time to provide valuable 
supplies and support to the main crusading force that was besieging Anti- 
och.”’ While the ships remained off Port Saint Simeon, presumably to en- 
force a blockade of Antioch, other Genoese marched inland to participate 
in the siege. From the earliest phase of this effort the Genoese aligned 
themselves with Bohemund, prince of Taranto and one of the leaders of 
the crusade. 

After wintering in the east, part of the Genoese fleet, having spent 
nearly a year in hostile waters far from sources of supply, returned to 
Genoa on 6 May 1098. These ships brought with them the first tangible 
rewatds for Genoese participation — the bones of Saint John the Baptist, 
which would become the most potent relics in the city.’ The Genoese re- 
maining in the east were also in a position to claim rewards for their ser- 
vices, and after the fall of Antioch on 3 June 1098, they pressed their case. 
Bohemund, intending to establish himself as ruler of Antioch, gave to the 
men of Genoa the church of San Giovanni in Antioch, as well as a fon- 
daco, a well, and thirty houses on the church square. Bohemund also 
somewhat vaguely conceded to the Genoese the right to live by their own 
customs in Antioch.’? On the same day the good men of Genoa, Anselmo 
Rascherio and seven other important people, in exchange for what Bo- 
hemund gave them in Antioch, promised to help him defend the city and 
to be neutral in any quarrel he might have with Raymond Count of Pro- 
vence, his main rival.”* These leading citizens claimed to be boni homines, 
men with some standing in the law, but not in any sense were they official 
representatives of Genoa. Whether or not Genoa had a functioning com- 
mune in 1098 is a vexed question to which we will return. At this moment 
the Genoese in the east were parties to important decisions for which 
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there were few precedents, but the men on the spot were astute enough 
to acquire for their city and not for themselves a valuable concession in 
Antioch, privileged trade, something they did not yet have anywhere else 
in the world. 

At this point there was a hiatus in the Genoese effort; perhaps the expe- 
rience of the fleet wintering off Syria in 1097—98 did not tempt others into 
emulating the participants. In May or June 1099 Guglielmo Embriaco and 
his brother Primo arrived off Jaffa, just as the crusader army was mak- 
ing its way down the coast, intending to reach Jerusalem.” After destroy- 
ing some local Muslim shipping, the Embriaco brothers, in a famous and 
perhaps historically accurate gesture, took apart their own ships and 
marched to the siege of Jerusalem, bringing with them the wood needed 
to construct siege engines. Just how much wood two galleys contained 
and what sort of contribution the Embriaco brothers made to the con- 
quest of Jerusalem in July 1099 remain unresolved questions that have al- 
ways seemed more important to the Genoese than to anyone else. In 1099 
the Pisans sent a fleet, whose size local pride inflated to 120 ships, to the 
east in time to assist Bohemund in expanding his principality and to bring 
Daimbert, archbishop of Pisa and papal legate, to the east in time to cause 
trouble in establishing the Latin state. But the Pisans were in a sense late- 
comers and the Venetians even later still, compared to the Genoese, 
whose interests in the east remained keen deep into the sixteenth century. 

Caffaro’s personal experience in the Crusades was as a participant 
in the great fleet that sailed on 1 August 1100.’”° This time the Genoese 
sent twenty-six galleys and four ships, nearly 3,000 men, a substantial 
force drawn from Genoa, the rest of Liguria, and small towns like Savona, 
Noli, and Albenga.’”’ The Genoese arrived in the east after the death of 
the first Frankish ruler, Godfrey, and Bohemund’s capture, so they found 
themselves at a loss to figure out what to attack. They were careful to ask 
Tancred, Bohemund’s nephew and representative during his captivity, to 
confirm and augment the privileges they had received in 1098. In 1101 
Tancred gave to the church of San Lorenzo, now the bishop’s permanent 
seat, one-third of the income of the port of Solino and a church of San 
Giovanni (the same one Bohemund had already given), plus one-third of 
the port of Laodicea as well as a similar share of any other port conquered 
with their help.”* Tancred also exempted the Genoese from paying the 
commercium, a Byzantine-style customs tax. 

In his chronicle of Genoese history Caffaro describes the fleet, which 
early in 1101 attached itself to the service of Baldwin I, king of Jerusa- 
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lem.” After wintering in northern Syria, the Genoese fleet around Lent 
sailed down the coast from Laodicea to the vicinity of Haifa. The crews, 
including Caffaro, visited Jerusalem for Easter. Under the leadership of 
the consul of the fleet, Guglielmo “Hammerhead” Embriaco, the Geno- 
ese helped Baldwin I take Arsuf on 9 May and then proceeded to attack 
Caesarea. Around 31 May 1101 Caesarea fell to the crusaders, who thor- 
oughly pillaged it. Among the booty falling into Genoese hands was a 
green glass serving dish or bowl, slightly damaged but still a fine example 
of late Roman, Byzantine, or Islamic artistry. This dish is known in Genoa 
as the Holy Grail or, more usually, the Holy Basin. Although this object 
may have in fact come to Genoa in some other way in the twelfth century, 
it remains one of the oldest physical witnesses to Genoese history. For 
a long time the Genoese evidently believed that the dish was one big em- 
erald that had cracked into several pieces, such was their gullibility and 
knowledge of glass. Caffaro, not mentioning the object, describes how the 
fleet then began its trip back home. At Port Saint Simeon the leaders de- 
cided for some reason, perhaps the rigors of the voyage home or the 
grumblings of the crews, to divide the booty. After setting aside a tenth 
(the bishop’s tithe?) and a fifth (the commune’s share?), they parceled out 
the rest among the 8,000 men, giving the consuls, pilots, and “better men” 
a bigger share. Caffaro, who proudly states that each man got 45 sou of 
Poitou and two pounds of pepper, must have been mistaken about the 
number of people in the fleet— 4,000 men would have been the upper 
limit here.®° But the booty was by all measures enormous, and the fleet re- 
turned home in triumph and glory in October 1101. 

It is possible, however, that some Genoese ships remained in the east 
or perhaps quickly returned there, for Caffaro writes about eight galleys 
under Pagano della Volta and Mauro de Piazzalunga participating in the 
conquest of Tortosa in 1102, and some of these men remained in the ser- 
vice of Count Raymond of Provence and joined him in the long siege of 
Tripoli.®’ Sometime between 1102 and 1104 the Genoese assisted in the 
capture of Gibellet and received a third of the city in recompense.®* The 
most plausible explanation for the tangled story of what the Genoese ac- 
complished in the east in this decade is that every year some Genoese 
fought in the Latin states and that the chronicles noted only major fleets 
and their deeds. 

In 1104 Baldwin I rewarded Genoese efforts in a charter with which the 
Genoese may have later tampered, but the basic content does reflect the 
political realities in the kingdom.*’ Baldwin gave to the church of San Lo- 
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renzo a piazza in Jerusalem and in Jaffa, one-third of Arsuf and its terri- 
tory, one-third of Caesarea, and one-third of Acre as well as of the port’s 
income. The commune was too new and incomprehensible to be the re- 
cipient of such largess; the bishop continued to represent Genoa to the 
outside world, particularly to the nobility. Baldwin also promised the 
Genoese 300 bezants a year and one-third of whatever he conquered 
when fifty or more Genoese aided him. The king and the Genoese shared 
some heady ambitions; Baldwin promised them one-third of Cairo if he 
took it with their help. Turning to legal and commercial rights, the king 
exempted the Genoese from the commercium and agreed not to execute, 
maim, or imprison the Genoese, who were in turn careful to ensure that 
their clients from Savona, Noli, and Albenga were treated the same way. 
Finally, Baldwin guaranteed his warrior/merchant allies that if any of 
them died in the kingdom, he could dispose of his goods beforehand by 
testament, and if he died without a will, his associates, other Genoese, 
could safeguard the deceased’s property and decide what to do with it. 
This provision certainly took some of the risk out of the dangerous life of 
the kingdom. Almost as an afterthought, the Genoese got to keep any 
booty that came their way. 

Benjamin Z. Kedar has convincingly argued that this deal between 
Baldwin and the Genoese reflects how desperately the kingdom needed 
Italian naval support; in these early years the Genoese were first in line to 
provide it, followed closely by the Venetians and Pisans.** Without sea 
power Baldwin could not effectively besiege ports, and one-third may 
have seemed to be a small price to pay. Later rulers reneged on the deal 
anyway. Acre was only taken in May 1104 with the help of the Genoese, at 
a time when Fatimid armies and ships still seemed to threaten the king- 
dom’s survival. Hence the promise of one-third of Cairo represented an 
early and astute view that Egyptian power remained a somber fact. Yet 
within just a few years, Genoese ambitions in the region had grown to en- 
compass Cairo; no wonder the sultan arrested every one of them he could 
get his hands on. William of Tyre mentions the perpetual glory and re- 
wards the Genoese got, along with one-third of Caesarea — thus the 
Muslims helped to make Genoa a power in the Mediterranean.* 

Genoa continued to play an important role in the history of the Latin 
kingdom for the rest of its existence. Antioch, Tripoli, the kingdom, as 
well as Armenia, Egypt, and the Byzantine Empire all provided venues 
for Genoese trade. Depending on the shifts of the caravan trade across 
Asia and the sea routes in the Indian Ocean, sometimes Egypt was the 
main entrepot of the eastern trade, at other times Acre or the Black Sea 
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ports. But Jerusalem remained a fixed point of spiritual focus, and it was 
the principal reason why the Genoese spent so many lives and so much 
treasure in the east. 


THE COMMUNE 


Caffaro states that a year and a half before the fleet that took Caesarea 
sailed, the Genoese established a compagna (commune or sworn associa- 
tion of citizens) to last for three years under the leadership of six consuls.*° 
As the fleet departed in August 1100, the Genoese must have set up their 
compagna early in 1099, perhaps on z February, the feast of the Purifica- 
tion of the Virgin, a date that became the traditional first day in office of 
the Genoese consuls. All earlier documents suggesting that a commune 
existed in Genoa before 1099 have been dismissed as forgeries, yet the 
city must have had some form of government in the late eleventh cen- 
tury.*’ Caffaro is so matter-of-fact about this compagna that it is impos- 
sible to believe that it was the first one. It is also inconceivable that he 
would have failed to note that this was the first compagna.® Yet the first 
fleet to the east, the one that benefited from Bohemund’s generosity at 
Antioch, did not receive the concessions in the name of a compagna or 
commune. Marchese Alberto’s deal with the Genoese in 1056 did not pro- 
vide any evidence for a commune, and it did reveal that the bishop still 
wielded some real authority in the city. In 1087, at the time of the expedi- 
tion to al-Mahdiyya, Bishop Conrad of Genoa favored the imperial cause, 
whereas the “people” leaned toward the reformed papacy of Gregory VII 
and Victor III.” 

In the aftermath of this discord, sometime between 1087 and 1099, the 
compagna first appeared in Genoa. Vito Vitale believed that the com- 
pagna was a voluntary association of neighborhoods, with the bishop and 
the nobility joining in the oath.” The neighborhoods of Genoa, them- 
selves called compagne, were originally seven: Borgo, Soziglia, Porta, San 
Lorenzo, Maccagnani, Piazzalunga, and Castello. The neighborhoods 
themselves had some economic and political organization — all but San 
Lorenzo had access to the port — and naval obligations to provide crews. 
Arranged much like slices of a cake, Genoa’s neighborhoods descended 
from the hills down to the sea.”' Vitale suggested that the compagna was 
a precommunal stage of self-government because of its federal nature, but 
it is more accurate to consider it as the first stage in the long evolution of 
Genoa’s commune. This period, down to 1191, witnessed periodic renew- 
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als and changes in the structure of the sworn association, but gradually 
its temporary nature disappeared and the number of consuls fluctuated 
between four and eight. Their means of selection is not clear, but some 
form of election is probable. Nobles frequently served as consuls and the 
bishop remained a force, especially in the first half of the century. Ev- 
erywhere in central and northern Italy, city-states were emerging with a 
bewildering array of styles of government. The most important of these 
cities — Venice, Florence, Pisa, Milan, and Genoa — developed in dis- 
tinctive ways. Giovanni Tabacco believed that the common themes in this 
struggle for control were how power became institutionalized and how 
“hegemonic social classes” emerged in Italian urban society.” The sworn 
compagna compelled the Genoese to submit to a common power whose 
principal mission was to defend the people and to find the means to pay 
for it. Crusading required so much expense and effort that in Genoa’s case 
the problems of launching those expeditions probably contributed to the 
rise of institutions like the compagna. Hegemonic social classes are more 
difficult to identify, but we should keep an eye on the nobles and the fami- 
lies that dominated the consulate. 

After the first known consuls, the compagna was reestablished in 1102 
with four consuls chosen to serve for four years. This process was re- 
peated in 1106 and then regularly in four- or two-year intervals until 1122, 
when the consuls began to serve one-year terms.”° Caffaro himself served 
as consul in 1122 and five more times down to 1149.* Because no autobio- 
graphical details survive about these early consuls except from Caffaro, 
his age, about forty-two, may or may not have been typical of the men who 
served for the first time. Various documents from the early twelfth cen- 
tury reveal in a piecemeal manner the activities of these consuls. But from 
about 1143 a remarkable document survives, the brief of the consuls.” In 
part this brief was a précis of the laws of Genoa, and in part it described 
the office of consul so that the men occupying it knew what to do in the 
unlikely event that they could all read the brief’s Latin. Earlier briefs 
probably existed and a later one survives, but this one illuminates the 
early commune in striking detail. 

First and foremost, the consuls were not to diminish the honor of the 
city or the church’s income and honor. It was something new in medieval 
Europe that a city could have honor. The consuls were also supposed to 
dispense equal justice to the citizens, and in peacetime one of their most 
arduous tasks was to serve as a judge.”° By 1143, by means of a process to 
be described shortly, their writ ran from Monaco in the west to Portove- 
nere in the east and in the interior on a line from Voltaggio to Montalto 
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to Savignone — more or less modern Liguria, though plenty of people in 
the region still vigorously disputed the commune’s authority. In Genoa 
the consuls exercised their offices at three major churches: Santa Maria di 
Castello, in the heart of the old city; San Siro, the old cathedral; and San 
Lorenzo, the new seat of the archbishop.” Intentional homicide was the 
first and the most serious crime, the brief explained to the consuls.” If the 
guilty party was not a sworn member of the campagna, or if he was a cleric 
or a minor, the penalty for homicide was exile and seizure of all goods, 
which went to the nearest surviving relatives of the victim or, if they re- 
fused it, to San Lorenzo. Sons and daughters of the killers could not in- 
herit anything, except of course if the wife killed her husband or the hus- 
band murdered his wife. Then the children, being, however ironically, the 
nearest surviving kin of the victim, were allowed to inherit. In no case did 
the consuls have the burden of imposing capital punishment; this was a 
humane side to Genoese law. In murder cases for which the guilty party 
was not obvious or easily identified, an accused had the right to defend 
himself literally by combat against the deceased’s champion. If he refused 
to fight he was guilty, and if he died in the combat he was guilty; in both 
these instances he also forfeited all of his property. If the accused won the 
fight, then he merely suffered exile. In this system of law, to be accused was 
a taint that never completely washed clean. 

Next the brief instructed the consuls on just what it meant to enter into 
the compagna and what the principal rights of members were.” If any 
Genoese was called to enter the compagna, he had forty days to comply, 
and if he did not, he was refused admission for three years.’ If a person 
was not in the compagna he could not serve as a consul or treasurer, or be 
a legate or advocate or serve in any office. Perhaps most importantly, he 
and his money could not be carried by sea from Genoa, and anyone who 
transported such a person and his goods would be held accountable by the 
consuls. Anyone who did not enter the compagna and had a dispute with 
a person in it was not allowed to receive any counsel or help from a mem- 
ber. Clearly, those in the compagna were only a subset of the larger pool 
of adult Genoese men, and only those of a certain local importance found 
themselves invited to join. Membership probably conferred on people the 
right to vote for consuls and certainly the right to engage in maritime 
commerce, the backbone of Genoese prosperity and the source of the 
great fortunes in the city. Success in trade enabled powerful families to 
keep together their allies for political as well as economic purposes. By 
trading or employing those outside their circle, the members of the com- 
pagna created wider support for their policies.'°’ The poor lived without 
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these benefits, but even ordinary Genoese from time to time risked a few 
lire in an overseas trading contract. This provision in the brief suggests 
that many adult men in the city were in the compagna, which also helped 
members in their lawsuits and disputes. People outside the club were not 
going to fare well in court cases against members. The brief does not ad- 
dress the question of women and whether or not they entered the com- 
pagna. Because no women served in any offices, it is probable that they did 
not enter the compagna, but as relatives of members they were permitted 
to engage in trade. 

The brief then turned to the complex issues surrounding assault.'°* In 
this matter the age of majority was twenty; below that age the law did not 
consider a fight to be an assault, and it instead imposed a fine on the father 
for damages. In this and all similar instances, the commune received a 
part of the fine. The consuls worked in pairs, and no consul alone could 
compel a man to take an oath. When the consuls disagreed with one an- 
other, the majority ruled. The consuls were not allowed to summon an 
army, or to begin a new war on land or sea, or to devise a new tax, without 
the consent of a majority of the council. It is unclear just what this council 
was — surely not the parlamento of all the members of the compagna. 
Mote likely it was an advisory committee of some sort, the predecessor of 
the anziani (elders). Besides directing whatever wars or diplomacy safety 
required, the consuls were also supposed to keep the peace. One problem 
was the towers, fortified family compounds sprouting up all over Genoa 
and other Italian cities — the Embriaco tower is the famous local exam- 
ple.’ Any tower built without the consent of the consuls was to be torn 
down or the owners would be fined. Carrying weapons in the city without 
license was prohibited and punished by a stiff fine; only those traveling 
out of the city were permitted to be armed. The consuls also promised to 
punish anyone who did anything against the interests of the church —a 
sign that the power of the archbishop had waned, as he himself could not 
defend it. 

Judges called consuls of the pleas handled lesser justice, and the con- 
suls of the commune supervised their activities. The brief contained an 
oath by which the consuls swore to uphold justice and defend the com- 
pagna.'°* If some other oath bound a consul and inhibited his ability to 
do justice or to conduct business, he could not serve in office. This part of 
the brief implies that any vassal of a lord against whom the commune 
might find itself at war should not be a consul. Consuls also swore never 
to be judges in cases concerning fellow consuls, even after their terms of 
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office had expired. Consuls promised to make their wives swear that they 
would not accept anything that might pertain to the consulate worth 
more than three solidi — a nice sense of the conflict of interest here. 

The consuls also had jurisdiction over trade, though commerce is not a 
major issue in the brief.'°° No citizen, inhabitant, or foreigner was allowed 
to bring goods into Genoa that he or she had received from someone liv- 
ing between Piombino and Portovenere (Pisan territory) that were “con- 
trary” (competing against) to Genoese goods.'°° The Genoese wanted to 
prevent Pisan merchants from profiting by exporting goods to Genoa 
that would compete with items the Genoese themselves had imported 
into the city. The consuls were also in charge of proclaiming and enforc- 
ing embargoes against all enemies, and only a majority of the consuls in 
Genoa could grant exceptions. Certain taxes were set aside to pay the sala- 
ries of the consuls and other officials, but it is unclear how much they were 
in fact paid. The last part of the brief bound the consuls to high standards 
of integrity.'°’ Only by majority consent could they affix the commune’s 
seal to a document. The consuls swore to keep the treaties with the people 
of Lucca, Pisa, Tortona, and the Byzantine emperor. Above all, they 
promised to do the job in good faith and without fraud, and not to fail in 
their responsibilities because of love, fear, hatred, their own relatives, or 
any other reason. Only the just impediment of God or, in an odd human 
touch, forgetfulness (pro oblivione) could explain if not excuse a lapse in 
duty. 

These details and mechanics of city government may appear tiresome, 
but it must be remembered that medieval Genoa was an independent state 
whose leaders were solving the problems of self-government largely 
through trial and error. Several important features of the early commune 
merit comment. Above all, the sworn association represented a local 
effort at self-help to establish a regime with moral as well as legal author- 
ity. The oath helped to accomplish this by giving the commune a quasi- 
religious sanction, but all the specific rules described here should be seen 
as attempts to empower the commune and not just by instilling fear in the 
people. Instead, the powerful Genoese, as well as some in the second 
rank, chose a system that allowed a number of residents to participate. 
Hence the commune’s moral authority derived from this free choice and 
the consent of at least some of the governed. Other rules reveal Genoese 
values. In criminal matters the penalty was the same whether the victim 
was in the compagna or not.'®® This sense of equal justice was significant 
because it would help to hold the loyalty of the Genoese who were too 
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poor to be members of the commune; it also guaranteed the safety of for- 
eign merchants while they were in the city. At the bottom of the com- 
pagna were the shared commercial ties of the Genoese; no doubt in the 
twelfth century the old saw ianuensis ergo mercator (a Genoese therefore a 
merchant) meant very specifically that the basic right of a member of the 
compagna was to trade freely on land or sea. The twin desires of adminis- 
tering justice and fostering trade and prosperity prompted the Genoese to 
join together in a compagna. Of course, they also wanted to defend them- 
selves from rivals and enemies, and they also needed to pay for the limited 
but still costly activities of city government. Although the brief did not say 
much about finances, these matters determined Genoa’s survival. 

Money remained the sinew of war, and the ability to raise it— fi- 
nance — decided Genoese power.’ Even as Genoa’s wealth grew, if the 
city could not marshal some of it for defense, Genoa might have ended up 
as part of some other state’s base of taxation. No fiscal brief for the con- 
suls or treasurers survives, but if such a document existed in the early 
twelfth century it might have resembled the following summary of the 
commune’s system of taxation.'’? There was a head tax, probably going 
back to the eleventh century, on foreign merchants that varied according 
to the distance they traveled to get to Genoa. This tax was part of the in- 
come of the coast and port, which also included a customs tax on the 
weight of goods that varied according to the value of the merchandise. A 
tax on sales by foreigners in Genoa amounted to either 5 percent of the 
value or, in the case of slaves, so much per head; for wool it was two pen- 
nies a sack.''! These taxes comprised the tolls of the viscounty of Genoa, 
and they fell on foreigners. In an undated list of customs duties (from 
about 1140), the consuls dedicated some taxes to pay for finishing the 
cathedral of San Lorenzo.'* These taxes were computed on the weight 
of items like pepper, brazil wood, indigo, cinnamon, ginger, alum, tin, 
and other imported luxury commodities, or at so much per sack, as the 
4d. duty on cotton from Sicily or Alexandria. Most items were taxed by 
weight, not volume, and presumably citizens as well as foreigners paid 
these duties on goods passing through the harbor. At 4d. a cantar of pep- 
per, for example, which sold at L6 in 1186, the tax only amounted to one- 
third of a percent, not enough to distort the price of pepper or to com- 
plete the cathedral anytime soon. 

In a document from 1149 the consuls listed all the taxes that foreigners 
paid in Genoa.’ Besides the taxes already mentioned, there were duties 
on many agricultural goods like wine, oil, flax, honey, oakum, almonds, 
and onions. These assessments must have encouraged rural Liguria to 
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submit to Genoa in the same way that the taxes on trade helped to tie the 
small towns to the bigger ones. Foreigners comprised two sets of people 
— those in Liguria not yet benefiting from formal ties to Genoa and true 
foreigners who would never be anything else. One policy to tax both 
groups accomplished the dual goals of filling the commune’s treasury and 
impressing people with the tangible value of being Genoese. 

Not all of the income of the viscounty in fact belonged to Genoa; some 
of it remained in the hands of the nobles. The commune had other impor- 
tant sources of revenue. Land tolls through the mountain passes yielded 
considerable income, and in some cases the Genoese themselves paid the 
tolls. There was an extraordinary tax (collecta) levied on commerce and 
land in times of crisis. Gabelles (excise taxes) on salt and other commodi- 
ties also existed. In difficult times the commune borrowed from its own 
citizens or bankers in Piacenza or Rome, or it sold the right to collect some 
taxes in exchange for immediate revenue. The rights to coin money and to 
control lands and castles of the commune were also for lease, when neces- 
sary. The lack of a brief on finance, or a communal budget, makes finances 
more confusing than diplomacy or justice, but the general picture will be- 
come clearer as we move into the financial crises of the late 1140s and 
early 11508. 

This summary of Genoa’s finances reveals these basic issues. Taxing 
foreign merchants was fine, especially when they competed with Genoese 
merchants, but those who came as customers were themselves a precious 
commodity — hence Genoa taxed their sales and not their purchases. For 
example, a brief on the customs taxes in 1128 reveals that men from Sa- 
vona and Noli who came to Genoa to trade were charged only one penny 
each, whereas merchants coming from Barcelona to sell Saracen slaves 
paid sixty pennies.'’* Over time the Genoese absolutely dominated trade 
going in and out of their town, so taxing foreigners would never solve the 
city’s fiscal problems. Taxing land would also yield a modest return. Taxes 
on trade, either customs duties by volume or value of commodities, were 
potentially the most lucrative sources of revenue, but they added to the 
cost of doing business in a city with competitors as close as Pisa. So if the 
local level of taxes on trade reached a point at which Genoese transship- 
ments became mote expensive relative to those of say Barcelona or Pisa, 
Genoese trade would begin to suffer a comparative disadvantage. The 
Genoese could use only so much pepper themselves; the whole point was 
to sell it to someone else. Taxes on items not exported out of Genoa but 
instead consumed locally — most importantly here, food — would not 
hurt trade and fell on the broad population. But if at some point they too 
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raised local prices by putting food beyond the reach of humble Genoese, 
the cost of doing business in Genoa would cause problems. As in so man 
other societies, the Genoese consuls might choose, and they often did, 
simply to postpone the inevitable by borrowing, in other words deferring 
taxation or mortgaging future tax receipts. 


THE COMMUNE IN ACTION 


For the first fifty years or so of the commune’s history (1100-1150), the 
acts and charters, treaties, and legal decisions of the consuls and Caffaro’s 
chronicle all reveal Genoa’s increasing importance in the Mediterranean 
world. Caffaro is selective in his history and omits many important mat- 
ters, especially financial ones, but he does provide important information, 
especially on Genoa’s wars. Weaving the documentary and narrative 
sources together is a delicate but necessary task.’ 

All the sources suggest that the main job of the consuls leading the 
commune was to manage relations with other powers in the Mediter- 
ranean and on a lesser but still vital level to subdue the towns and nobles 
of Liguria. The consuls must have relied on a political consensus in Genoa 
to make policy, and their own fortunes depended on safe, prosperous 
trade.''® To consider the broader activities first, the consuls waged war 
against Pisa from 1119 to 1130 and in a sporadic way down to 1149, when 
circumstances surrounding the Second Crusade, as well as fiscal exhaus- 
tion, helped to bring about a treaty of peace between the two inveterate 
rivals. Pisa, at the mouth of the Arno and the natural port of Tuscany, had 
other enemies, as did Genoa, but the Tyrrhenian and Ligurian seas were 
too small for two major sea powers in the business of overseas trade. 

Besides economic rivalry, the two cities competed for supremacy over 
Sardinia and Corsica, though trade also played a role there too. One re- 
vealing episode in this struggle concerns how Genoa bribed the Roman 
curia in 1120, and for this interesting task Caffaro was a natural choice.” 
Caffaro and Barisone traveled to Rome to handle “the business of Cor- 
sica” — narrowly defined here as which bishop got to consecrate the bish- 
ops of Corsica. On 16 June 1120 various clerics promised the Genoese 
that if they fulfilled their end of the bargain, Pope Calixtus II would take 
away from the archbishop of Pisa the right to consecrate the Corsican 
bishops. When Caffaro and Barisone returned to Genoa with this good 
news, they also brought the bill, 1,200 marks of silver for the works of the 
pope and 300 marks to the curia, in gold, silver, and money, at 13 solidi of 
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Pavia to the mark. Fifty ounces of gold was also owed to the Roman cler- 
ics who actually decided the case. Caffaro and Barisone had paid out 500 
marks of silver to some cardinals, bishops, and clerics. The legates had to 
borrow this money from Roman bankers at an interest rate of 25 percent; 
they also owed money for the galley that had taken them from Genoa.'"® 
On 3 January 1121 in Rome Pope Calixtus II revoked the privilege that 
Urban II had granted to the archbishop of Pisa to consecrate the Corsican 
bishops.'’? Presumably the Genoese had paid their bills. 

Caffaro tactfully omitted the bribery of the curia from his chronicle, 
hence beginning the Genoese habit of secrecy. But he did note that a great 
fleet of eighty galleys, four ships, and other smaller vessels that the Gen- 
oese sent to Porto Pisano frightened the Pisans into settling the dispute 
over Corsica.'”° In 1123 the Genoese and Pisans appeared before Calixtus 
II to argue all this out again. Caffaro recorded that the Genoese proved 
that the Pisans unjustly held the church of Corsica, and the pope and 
his council decided for Genoa.’”’ According to Caffaro, the archbishop of 
Pisa then threw or placed his miter and ring at the pope’s feet and declared 
that he would not be the pope’s bishop or archbishop any longer. Calixtus 
II kicked these items away and said that the Pisan archbishop was doing 
evil and would be punished. The Pisans withdrew without license and left 
the field to the Genoese, who received on 6 April 1123 a papal bull revok- 
ing the privileges the archbishop of Pisa had over the Corsican church.'” 
The bishop of Genoa did not get these rights yet, but the Genoese must 
have been happy enough to see the Pisans confounded and their own po- 
sition in Corsica improved. 

This episode reveals some important features of the consuls’ efforts to 
foster Genoese interests. Rome, if not Calixtus II personally, could be 
bribed, and was. Genoese evidence, in this case a virtual voucher for ex- 
penses, proves what in other instances might be viewed as slander against 
the twelfth-century Roman curia. The commune was prepared to spend 
money to accomplish its goals and trusted Caffaro to borrow in its name 
and to select the most prudent targets to bribe. The L1,o00 or so at stake 
here represented a considerable fortune to win a seemingly trivial contest 
over the Corsican church. Corsica itself was open territory, and the power 
to consecrate bishops meant in practice the right to select them. Having 
bishops friendly to one city or the other was the first step to dominating 
the island. Such large expenditures must have been widely known among 
the wealthier Genoese and certainly would not have surprised the Roman 
bankers who lived off such transactions. 

In order to frustrate Pisan ambitions in the Tyrrhenian, the Genoese 
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needed to establish a zone of domination for themselves in Liguria that 
would prevent other rivals from surfacing, as well as provide enough men 
to crew the fleets needed to back up Genoese pretensions. Often the local 
struggles resulting from such ambitions seemed petty to outsiders, but 
they really mattered to the Genoese. In 1121, for example, the commune 
purchased the castle of Voltaggio and its income from Marchese Alberto 
of Gavi for L4oo.'* This castle, near Savignone and the Giovi pass, would 
help Genoa to control the most direct northern route to the upper Po val- 
ley. The marchesi of Gavi, just beyond the limits of Genoese power and 
often enemies of the commune, were not going to be allowed to lord over 
this artery of Genoese trade; in the long run it was wise to sell. In 1130 the 
commune made a peace treaty with Marchese Alberto that reveals just 
what was happening to the nobility in the region.'** Marchese Alberto 
agreed to safeguard the Genoese and the men of Voltaggio, Fiaccone, and 
Montalto — three vital castles around the Giovi — and to collect no tolls 
from them. If Genoa lost one of these castles, he would help them recover 
it. He promised to maintain the roads in Gavi and not bother anyone trav- 
eling by the northern road that went to Tortona in the Scrivia valley. Mar- 
chese Alberto was allowed to make a “special war” against anyone on 
these roads who offended him, provided that the Genoese consuls had 
not made amends within fifteen days, and he was allowed to collect a toll 
on the one main road out of Gavi but not beyond 18d. He also agreed to 
make no truces except by license of the consuls and to have his vassals 
swear to keep this agreement. In a treaty with Genoa’s usually reliable 
friend, Pavia, the consuls were confident enough of their sway over Gavi 
to promise the Pavesi to wage war against Marchese Alberto if he injured 
Pavia and did not fix the problem within forty days.'* Also in 1130 
Caffaro wrote that the commune had extended its authority as far west as 
San Remo and that men of this region, including the count of Ventimiglia, 
having futilely resisted, were taken to Genoa and made to swear fidelity 
forever to San Siro and the people of Genoa.'*° The commune succeeded 
against these nobles because it transformed its wealth into power, even 
on land. 

By 1140 the marchesi of Malaspina, whose ancestors had confirmed the 
privileges of Genoa less than a century ago, found themselves receiving a 
guarantee of help from the Genoese.’”’ In exchange the Malaspina finally 
promised to reside in Genoa; at least one of them, or his wife, would live 
in Genoa for two months a year during war and for one month a year in 
peacetime. The Malaspina seem to have been on parole. Of course, this 
process of reducing Liguria and its nobility was not always successful of 
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smooth. Caffaro tersely recorded that in 1132 the people of Lavagna, just 
about halfway along the coast eastward from Genoa to Portovenere, made 
war against Genoa at the same time the commune had a fleet of sixteen 
galleys fighting the Pisans off Corsica.’ In 1145 the consuls had to tell 
the counts of Lavagna, eleven named, to keep their oaths, honor their 
agreements, warn the commune about dangers, and help Genoa recover 
any castles it lost.’ This comital family, the ancestors of the famous 
Fieschi of Lavagna, the family of Pope Innocent IV, collaborated uneas- 
ily with Genoa and did not become its pawns. Genoa had some things 
to offer nobles and ordinary people in the small towns of Liguria, and 
its success cannot be understood solely in terms of force. The Genoese 
exempted some leading citizens of Lavagna from the collecta of the 
commune and offered to protect the local people as they participated in 
the trade and prosperity of Genoa, without yet swearing to be full 
members.'”° 

Still, these advantages did not always attract local loyalties to Genoa for 
long; in 1140 the Genoese had to conquer Ventimiglia with a great army.” 
As part of that force, the sons of the marchese of Savona promised the 
Genoese that they would come with 100 knights and 1,000 foot soldiers 
to conquer Ventimiglia and its territory.'*? In this way the commune used 
the land forces of the loyal nobles to crush the disloyal ones. In 1146 the 
consuls made peace once again with the count of Ventimiglia, but this 
time in terms that would become increasingly familiar to the Ligurian ar- 
istocracy.'** The count and his sons were forced to swear to the compagna 
and to live in Genoa according to the customs of the counts and mar- 
chesi — a sign that the Genoese were routinely building up a collection of 
Ligurian nobles in the city. The consuls expected his sons to marry Geno- 
ese women. More tactfully, the consuls hoped it would be convenient and 
suitable to the family’s reputation that the count find a husband in Genoa 
for his daughter. Finally, the count confirmed all that the commune pos- 
sessed in Ventimiglia and in separate documents gave Genoa everything 
he had there, handed over the castle of Poggiopino, and made his son 
promise to keep the agreements.'** 

In 1149 the people of Ventimiglia began to see the benefits of their 
count’s humiliation.'* In a brief the consuls gave them the right to buy 
and sell in Genoa with foreigners and private people in the same way the 
Genoese did, without paying the taxes foreigners paid. The consuls re- 
warded the people of Ventimiglia because they aided Genoa in its assault 
on Almeria and Tortosa in Spain, but it was really the culmination of a 
slow process by which the local people lost their lord and became, in 
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effect, Genoese. Up in Rivarolo, loyalty to the commune seems to have 
been for sale; there, twenty men swore to be loyal and not lose the castle 
in exchange for a flat L;o —a sum that Genoa was scattering in a poor 
mountain village to good effect.'*° One final example of how the Genoese 
consuls extended the commune’s authority in a way that helped the local 
people occurred in Recco in January 1147. The consuls decided that Rol- 
lando Avvocato, a true noble of the family of the viscounts of Carmadino, 
should return to the men of Recco four shoulders of meat that he had 
taken from them.'*’ One part of Recco still belonged to the diocese of 
Milan, and Rollando was the vassal of the archbishop; the other part of 
Recco belonged to the commune. In this year the consuls left Genoa to 
campaign in Spain in the commune’s most audacious effort to be a power 
in the western Mediterranean. But before fortune and glory came the peas- 
ants of Recco and their stolen meat. The Genoese consuls never missed 
the chance to put a thumb in the eye of any noble infringing on the rights 
of the Genoese, no matter how apparently minor the matter might seem. 

Closer to home, the commune faced the mundane chores of running a 
city. The surviving records of what the consuls did are not comprehen- 
sive, but they do enable us to get a sense of the economic, political, and 
social policies in the town. One new source of income and prestige came 
Genoa’s way in December 1138, when Conrad II, king of the Germans, 
gave the city the right to coin its own money.'*® Before this concession, 
commemorated for many centuries by putting Conrad’s name on the local 
coinage, the Genoese had used the money of Pavia or, ironically, Pisa 
when they needed cash. The earliest silver pennies, minted in the city in 
1139, had the name of Genoa as well as King Conrad’s on them, even 
though the German monarch’s power in the city was pretty tenuous.'” By 
1141 the consuls had already figured out how to lease the right to mint 
coins to a consortium for L1,700 for fourteen months.'*° The consuls also 
ordered the leasers of the mint to keep the money stable and honest by 
maintaining the ratio of one-third best silver and two-thirds copper. 
Prominent local families like the Doria, Embriaco, and della Volta had 
taken up shares of the mint in pieces ranging from L5o0 to L150, and they 
would divide the profits on a proportional basis. If the profit exceeded 25 
percent, the commune was to receive an extra L4o. This habit of taking 
some of the risk out of big leases or purchases by breaking down the to- 
tal sum into shares — whether for parts of a mint, ship, or the right to col- 
lect a certain tax — would become a hallmark of Genoese finance. The 
wealthy benefited the most from these arrangements, which secured in- 
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come at little risk to their fortunes. The only real problem was avoiding 
quarrels about how the shares should be distributed for sale among the 
powerful families. 

Marriage was another matter in which the commune took an interest, 
not just as a means to tie the nobility of Liguria to Genoa’s best families, 
but as a way to alter the law to better fit the changing circumstances of an 
increasingly sophisticated society and economy. In 1130 the consuls de- 
cided that any woman marrying according to the custom of Genoa had 
the right to make any agreement she wished with her husband concerning 
the antefactum (counterdowry) and /ercia (the right she had under Frankish 
law to one-third of her husband’s goods). All agreements between hus- 
band and wife on these issues were legally valid provided that the woman 
was at least eighteen years old and that force had not been applied.'*' The 
antefactum, related to the Lombard morgencap, usually amounted to about 
half the dowry, but in practice it varied from very little to a sum almost 
equaling the dowry.'** This feature of the law represented a compromise 
between brideprice and dowry systems of marriage, and it ensured that 
some portion, usually considerable, of the dowry ended up as property 
under the wife’s control. No external power enforced Lombard, Frankish, 
or Roman law in Genoa any longer; in this matter the consuls determined 
local custom. By introducing formal bargaining into these marriage pacts, 
the consuls may have intended to reduce the size of the marriage gift and 
allow husbands the chance to persuade their wives to settle for less than 
one-third of their estates. 

If so, they failed, for on 2 February 1143, their first day in office, the 
consuls of the commune and of pleas together decided that no woman of 
the bishopric of Genoa was entitled to one-third of her late husband’s 
goods, and that the antefactum should not exceed Lioo.'** The consuls 
did not apply these new rules to widows or to women already possessing 
their marriage gifts. Caffaro recorded in his chronicle that “in this consul- 
ate the third was taken from the wives,” and in the margin there is the 
well-known sketch of two Genoese women mourning this loss.'** Diane 
Owen Hughes concluded that the policy behind these changes was to 
keep wealth in the lineage group, specifically the male line.'* What had 
happened to Genoese society that prompted the consuls to make these 
changes? As shown in the next chapter, property and wealth were increas- 
ing in medieval Genoa. The old system seemed better suited to an age 
when wealth was mainly in land and the lineage protected its rights by 
making sure that its women could hang on to family property, or at least 
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part of it, in the form of a marriage gift. Abolishing the tercia increased 
the size of the inheritance the children would receive, if there were chil- 
dren. If not, then the man’s family did conserve its wealth, and the entire 
dowry returned to the widow. Besides all these family issues, it is striking 
that in Genoa in the 1140s the consuls had sufficient autonomy to decide 
all this on the local level. Also, the consuls treated this aspect of marriage 
as a secular issue that did not require the archbishop to be involved. 

Other business of the consuls reflected the stresses of urban growth. In 
1133 Genoa attained the dignity of an archbishopric, placing it on an equal 
footing with Pisa and Milan.’ Pope Innocent II also gave the island of 
Corsica in fief to the Genoese in exchange for one pound of gold a year to 
Rome. Archbishop Siro had only two suffragan bishops on the main- 
land — Bobbio and Brugneto; now he had three bishops on Corsica as 
well. The papal claim to Corsica was not the only one, but from now on 
Genoa solidified its control of the island and rivalry with Pisa shifted to 
Sardinia. In 1134 a new neighborhood compagna, Porta Nova, joined the 
other seven as an official unit of the city.'*” This new compagna testified 
to urban growth westward, where there was decent anchorage beyond the 
confines of the old port. Also in 1134, the consuls began to establish a 
right of public domain in the city and its suburbs, in this instance by 
claiming for the commune the land at the mouth of the Bisagno and land 
from there to Genoa for a road.'** The survival of the idea of public space, 
at first limited to the roads and shore, provided a reason for people to rec- 
ognize and advance the public good. Inside Genoa, the commune wanted 
the land between the palace of the archbishop and the sea for a public 
market and wharves. In addition, the consuls established a new local tax 
to pay for a harbor mole, showing that they were anticipating growth by 
improving the harbor. In the midst of these provisions the consuls de- 
cided that every Jew living in Genoa should pay annually 3s. worth of oil 
to the altar of San Lorenzo for light.'*” By 1160, when the Spanish traveler 
Benjamin of Tudela passed through Genoa on his way to the Holy Land, 
he found in Genoa only two Moroccan Jews.'°° Whether a larger commu- 
nity had once existed in Genoa is doubtful, but the future was not; the city 
was hostile to Jews and they never established a medieval community 
there." 

In 1139 the consuls returned to the issue of the public domain and 
affirmed that all the coast of the episcopate of Genoa belonged to the 
church of San Lorenzo.’ But the consuls were allowed to build the har- 
bor and mole as necessary for the commune without contradiction, pre- 
sumably from the archbishop. The church was invested with the owner- 
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ship of the coast, which meant that a little money would come to the 
archbishop, but more importantly, the consuls could control access to the 
sea and devise ways to tax it. Big ships, those carrying ballast, paid 2os. if 
they carried goods from beyond Capo Fari and Calignano, close to 
Genoa; little ships paid ros. Although the consuls set policies, they needed 
some official to implement their will. In 1142 they decided certain ques- 
tions concerning the office of the cintracus, whose job required him to be 
in charge of the city guard, to call people to the parlamento, to pursue 
thieves and evildoers, to summon people to court, to announce punish- 
ments, and to warn people about fire during strong winds.’** The cintra- 
cus was the sheriff of Genoa, and the consuls set the perquisites of his 
office. Those Genoese who leased the butchery were supposed to provide 
the cintracus with his convivium (board). Moreover, every ship coming 
from Sardinia with salt gave him three minas (1 mina = 120-130 kg. — 
a measure of volume); grain ships coming from Corsica gave him three 
minas (1 mina = 82 kg.). Other ships from different destinations also had 
a schedule of payments. On principal feast days the cintracus dined with 
the archbishop, and he guarded the doors of San Giovanni on Saturday 
when the archbishop and canons came to bless the fonts. People from var- 
ious neighborhoods were responsible for guard service for part of the year 
in part of the city.'** Some people owed money instead, others torches, but 
slaves were not liable for service. The cintracus had no fixed term of office 
or salary but instead a bundle of lucrative rights and serious obligations. 

Because the consuls of the pleas and the cintracus were supposed to 
keep the peace in the city and the treasurers managed its income, the con- 
suls were free to devote themselves to consolidating Genoa’s control over 
Liguria. Their other main task was to manage the commune’s relations 
with the other Mediterranean powers. Here, operating through represen- 
tatives dispatched in all directions, the commune assiduously applied itself 
to a responsibility barely mentioned in the brief of 1143, the overseas 
trade of Genoa. Rather than plodding through one long commercial 
treaty after another, let us try to fathom the overall policies reflecting the 
long-term interests of Genoa. Above all, hostility toward Pisa dominated 
Genoese minds, and therefore Pisa’s enemies were Genoa’s natural al- 
lies — for example, Lucca. In the same way, Genoa was alert to obtaining 
the friendship of its own near neighbors; here, a series of treaties with 
Pavia demonstrates local concern.'° 

Further afield, the commune wanted to secure privileges for its mer- 
chants, and those devising taxes on foreigners knew exactly what kind of 
privileges they wanted. A prototype for such deals, though it is mixed up 
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in the affairs of the crusading states, concerned Provence. In about 1108 
Count Bertram of Saint Gilles gave to the Genoese freedom from all tolls 
in his domain; he also granted them land enough for thirty houses in Saint 
Gilles.°° Genoese representatives who made such deals, as the consul 
Ogerio did with Count Roger of Calabria and Sicily in 1116, wanted a 
place to call their own and some break on tariffs and tolls, ideally, a com- 
plete exemption.'*’ A merchant quarter of some kind, with a place to stay, 
a warehouse, some familiar faces, and a measure of security — this much 
the merchants expected the commune to obtain for them where it was 
possible, and of course many consuls were themselves merchants. Caffaro 
himself in 1127 represented the commune to Ramon Berenguer I, count 
of Barcelona and by marriage count of Provence.’* When dealing with 
powerful rulers, the Genoese compromised their desires, and sensible rul- 
ers protected their own merchants and shipping. In this case the Genoese 
legates agreed to pay ten marabotini (local currency) for each of their 
ships going to Barcelona; in exchange they received the right to trade 
there and the count guaranteed the safety of Genoese ships, people, and 
money. When it was necessary to pay for security, the Genoese wisely paid 
and taxed Catalan merchants in their own home port. 

In 1138 the commune made a series of arrangements with the towns of 
the Provengal coast.'°? The men of Fos swore to protect the Genoese and 
their goods, and to be friends to the friends of Genoa and enemies to its 
enemies. Fos agreed to pay a census (tribute) to the cathedral of San Lo- 
renzo or to the commune of 20 minas of wheat a year for ten years, a token 
of respect and a sign that Fos was not being treated as an equal by Genoa. 
Hyéres made the same pact as Fos. But Marseilles paid nothing to Genoa, 
instead promising to battle the enemies of the Genoese by contributing a 
hundred men to fight on ship. The men of Marseilles also promised to 
keep any peace the Genoese made with the Muslim king of Morocco and 
not to pillage his domain. The men of Fréjus made the same agreement, 
except that they charged the Genoese 9d. each when they went to the fairs 
there. But the men of Fréjus paid a census of 50 sextarii of wheat. At An- 
tibes Count Ramon Berenguer first appeared in one of these treaties as the 
protector of his people there; they paid nothing to the Genoese. So along 
the coast the Genoese secured safety, the lowest possible tariffs, some 
wheat, and the promise of support against Pisa. 

In the eastern and western Mediterranean the commune secured privi- 
leged trade where possible. Genoese merchants in Egypt were, for the 
most part, on their own. Even though the brief of 1143 obligated the con- 
suls by oath to honor agreements with the Byzantine emperor, this seems 
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to reflect hope rather than fact as there is no sign of any formal treaty be- 
fore 1155.'° The commune made advantageous deals for its merchants in 
Sicily and southern Italy, and along the coast from the end of its own do- 
main in Monaco to Barcelona. The German emperor remained a minor 
player in the economy and politics of northern Italy, at least so far as Gen- 
oese interests were concerned. 


ALMERIA, TORTOSA, AND THE AFTERMATH 


Outside of northern Italy, the western Mediterranean witnessed in the 
early twelfth century two powers consolidating their domains. In south- 
ern Italy the Normans created a durable state. In Spain a new state 
emerged, united by the marriage of Ramon Berenguer IV of Catalonia 
and Petronilla of Aragon in 1150, but secured by their betrothal back in 
1137.'°' Genoa had interests in the Norman kingdom and was fighting Pi- 
sans in the streets of Messina in 1129.’ In 1136 the commune tested its 
own abilities by sending twelve galleys to attack Bougie in North Africa, 
and each ship returned with L700 in loot, a promising start.’ The next 
year saw an even larger fleet of twenty-two galleys active off Almeria.’ 
Genoa’s major expedition between 1100 and 1150 was to assist Ramon Be- 
renguer IV in capturing Almeria in 1147. 

In 1146 Genoa prepared a fleet of twenty-two galleys and six smaller 
ships, under Oberto Torre and the consul Caffaro — by now in his mid- 
sixties and a person in whom the Genoese had placed the authority to 
make treaties on their behalf. This fleet sailed first to Minorca and then to 
Almeria, a Muslim stronghold on the southern coast of Spain, at that time 
deep in Muslim territory. The Genoese defeated the Muslims, imposed a 
humiliating truce on them, and received 25,000 marabotini. While in the 
west the Genoese came to a series of agreements with Alfonso VII of Cas- 
tile and Ramon Berenguer for a great assault on Almeria in the next year. 
The Genoese promised Alfonso that they would arrive next May and at- 
tack the city in exchange for one-third of it." Alfonso also freed the Gen- 
oese from paying tariffs in his domains, and he promised them 20,000 
marabotini to construct siege engines.'®° Probably in order to stay in the 
good graces of both Spanish rulers, the Genoese reached a similar deal 
with Ramon Berenguer for the conquest of Tortosa, an important city on 
the Catalonian frontier. After taking Almeria, the Genoese would help 
conquer Tortosa, receiving in exchange one-third of the city; they were 
also to be freed from tariffs in his domains.'®’ When the Genoese fleet re- 
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turned in triumph with booty and these important treaties, the prospects 
for victory and riches must have seemed bright. If everything succeeded, 
Genoa would possess one-third of two important Spanish towns and be 
free of customs and tariffs throughout Castile, Catalonia, and Provence. 

Caffaro himself wrote a short work on the capture of Almeria in 1149 
and Tortosa in 1148, and he set out the reasons for the expedition.’ First, 
the Muslims of Almeria had for a long time seized Christians on land and 
sea, killing some and imprisoning others. Second, Pope Eugenius III had 
called upon the Genoese to send a force against the city.'® No actual letter 
to the Genoese from the pope survives, but the expedition did have the 
aura of a crusade. The Genoese elected four consuls in parlamento to lead 
the force, Oberto Torre, Filippo de Piazzalunga, Baldoino, and Ansaldo 
Doria, who together with two consuls of pleas commanded an enor- 
mous fleet of 63 galleys and 164 other ships. At Almeria, the Genoese had 
12,000 men in the field, a sign of the city and region’s rapid growth in 
population.'”° 

Before following the fleet to the west, let us pause for a moment to ex- 
amine why Genoa would commit so much of its resources to this cam- 
paign. There is no reason to doubt Caffaro’s statement that the Muslims 
of Almeria remained a serious naval force; during the war they were able 
to put fifteen galleys out against the Genoese. In this century that was a 
large fleet for the Muslims anywhere in the Mediterranean. A fair amount 
of Genoese trade came from Morocco, and hostile naval forces in Almeria 
could disrupt it. Second, Pope Eugenius III had sanctioned a crusade in 
Spain, and Genoese support for Alfonso and Ramon Berenguer was an 
integral part of the pope’s general strategy for a broad assault on Muslim- 
controlled lands.’ Yet Caffaro does not mention any taking of the cross 
ot vows, and he does not describe the participants as pilgrims, so some 
key elements of crusading are missing. But Caffaro’s failings need not con- 
fuse the issue. The expedition to Almeria was part of the broader Second 
Crusade, though the Genoese still hoped to gain something, as Caffaro’s 
treaties with Castile and Catalonia in 1146 reveal. 

The Genoese, along with men from Castile, Catalonia, Provence, and 
Pisa, captured the city of Almeria on 17 October 1147. From the booty 
taken, the consuls set aside L17,000 to pay the debts of the commune and 
allowed the rest to be divided among the ships and their crews. Caffaro 
also claims that 10,000 women and children ended up being transported 
to Genoa, presumably as slaves.'’* The number is too high, but there must 
have been plenty of slaves, enough to bolster local pride. On 5 Novembet 
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the consuls decided that Ottone Bonvillano should have Genoa’s share of 
the city for thirty years, the first example of Genoa’s largely privatized em- 
pire.'”* In turn Ottone swore to be a good vassal of Genoa and to keep 300 
men there, and to charge no tolls to the people from Liguria. Back in 1109, 
when Count Bertram of Saint Gilles gave all of the city of Gibellet to San 
Lorenzo, the commune had enfeoffed Guglielmo Embriaco and his heirs 
with the city.'”* It was not practical for the Genoese to attempt to gov- 
ern directly places as far from Genoa as Gibellet and Almeria — better 
to hand them over to loyal vassals in exchange for service and income 
to Genoa. Also, such an arrangement spared Genoa the expense of de- 
fending those places. Almeria fell to the Almohads in 1157 and remained 
in Muslim hands for more than three centuries. The Genoese would be 
reluctant for a long time to rule anything conquered or granted outside 
Liguria. 

After settling matters in Almeria and leaving behind some forces to 
protect Genoa’s third of the city, the consuls and the fleet sailed to Barce- 
lona, intending to honor their promise to Ramon Berenguer to help him 
to take Tortosa.'’”? From Barcelona two of the consuls returned to Genoa 
in two galleys carrying the money to pay the commune’s debts. For such a 
large force to winter away from Genoa must have stretched the resources 
of Barcelona, but it also cost the Genoese. More help arrived from Genoa, 
and the fleet moved from Barcelona to Tortosa, reaching the city on 1 July 
1148. Here the forces consisted of Catalans, English, Templars, Proven- 
gals, and many others, but the Catalans and Genoese were by far the 
largest contingents. After a difficult siege Tortosa surrendered on 30 De- 
cember, and this time Caffaro does not mention any booty or slaves — 
presumably Tortosa received terms. Genoa did get its one-third of the 
city, which by 1150 was in the hands of Balduino di Castro, Guglielmo 
Tornello, and their associates.'”° In 1153 the commune, perhaps not get- 
ting its share of the income from Tortosa or simply finding the deal too 
difficult to manage, sold its share of the city to the count of Barcelona for 
16,000 marabotini.!”’ 

The fleet that returned in triumph to Genoa in 1149 found a city whose 
resources had been strained well beyond their limits. Genoa’s ships and 
men had been away for about two years, and during that time normal 
trade must have drastically contracted. The booty from the first year’s vic- 
tory seems to have been only a minor part of Genoa’s direct expenses and 
missed opportunities. Caffaro, so important in the diplomacy at the be- 
ginning of the campaign, recorded nothing in his chronicle for the years 
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1149—51 except the names of the consuls. The records of the commune 
tell a more interesting story. First, Pisa and Genoa, at the prompting of 
the pope, made peace and in April 1149 formed an alliance for twenty- 
nine years.'’* In June Genoa concluded a ten-year truce with the Muslim 
king of Valencia.'” This treaty attempted to protect Tortosa; it also 
brought in a tribute of 5,000 marabotini and the same amount the next 
year, if it was paid. Also in 1149 the tariff on ships was increased to L3 for 
ships with two sails, Lz for other big ships, and L1 for galleys.’®° In addi- 
tion, the consuls established a new tax on grain. Signs of real trouble ap- 
peared in 1150, when the consuls began to sell various taxes and rights 
openly to pay debts associated with the campaign of Tortosa. One distin- 
guished group of twenty-nine men bought the income of the shore and 
the tolls of Voltaggio for twenty-nine years for L1,200; another group 
leased the use of the exchange tables of the commune for Ls00.'*! In the 
second agreement the consuls raised the possibility that the campagna 
might be dissolved, and January witnessed Marchese Alberto of Gavi 
swearing to a new campagna. Some upheaval in the city must have oc- 
curred, and Caffaro’s silence discredits the historian. Several times in 1150 
the consuls tried to find a consortium to take over the commune’s share 
of Tortosa, and the city hoped for some income, perhaps L300 a year, 
from the takers.'*? But Tortosa was a great distance away and Almeria far 
behind Muslim lines in Spain. All the activities of the consuls indicate a 
desperate search for money. 

In 1154, after the sale of Tortosa and three years before the fall of Al- 
meria, the consuls came to terms with their creditors in Piacenza and set- 
tled on a lump sum of L6,000.'®* Caffaro, in an unusual metaphor, de- 
scribes the city as being asleep; he notes that because of its debts — here 
pegged at more than L15,000 — the city was unable to accomplish any- 
thing.’** The commune eventually paid out L8,5;00d.14, discharging its 
public debts as well as some private ones. The Genoese paid in money and 
goods like pepper, brazilwood, cotton, incense, indigo, and other mer- 
chandise perhaps paid in kind as customs duties in Genoa. All in all, it was 
a costly experience. 


By the early 1150s Genoa had emerged as a power in the Mediterra- 
nean. Caffaro, proud enough to document triumphs over the Muslims in 
the Holy Land, was apparently too ashamed of what happened in the 
aftermath of the Spanish debacle to record it. Given his own role in the 
plans, this omission is not surprising. In the next chapter we will turn to 
one prominent man, Emperor Frederick I, and the increasing strength of 
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the empire in Italy. A much more ordinary but by accident also remarkable 
fellow, the notary Giovanni Scriba, left behind what became the oldest 
surviving notarial cartulary in Europe. All of a sudden we will have some 
unique and precious evidence on the state of the Genoese economy and 
society at the same time as Genoa found itself dragged into the network 
of German and Byzantine ambitions in Italy and elsewhere. 
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The Takeoff, 
11§4—1204 


In this chapter four themes define a 
half century of Genoa’s history. The sources permit a closer look at eco- 
nomic development and the legal system needed to sustain it. Powerful 
people created the law and the medieval commune, which in turn were 
making Liguria into a compact Genoese state. Inside the commune, fac- 
tionalism resulted from struggles over power, while outside the same 
players had to deal with enemies like the Pisans or potential threats such 
as the emperors of the Germans and the Byzantines. Finally, the sources 
illuminate Genoa’s spiritual landscape by showing how people took care 
of their own souls as well as social problems. A medieval commune in 
Genoa developed an economy, a legal system, a political life, and a style of 
charity very different from what was happening in the feudal monarchies 
dominating much of Europe. 


THE CARTULARY OF GIOVANNI SCRIBA 


Of the many interesting documents that have survived time, war, worms, 
and neglect in the Archivio di Stato of Genoa, none is more precious than 
the cartulary of the notary Giovanni Scriba. This collection, in a good 
state of preservation, consists of 163 pages containing 1,306 acts written 
by Giovanni Scriba during the years 1154-64, but the record is not con- 
tinuous and there are some big gaps.’ A cartulary is a large paper book 
into which a notary recorded a legal document, or act, that might be on 
almost any subject — real estate or commodity sales, loans, wills, and so- 
cietas and commenda contracts; most acts concern someone transferring 
property or promising to do something.” Suitably witnessed, an act in a 
notarial cartulary carried the force of law, and hence the cartulary served 
as a repository of memory in a society still overwhelmingly oral. The acts 
in the cartulary were written in Latin, no longer the spoken language of 
the Genoese, so we have the problem of a society, still mainly illiterate, 
preserving its business and legal records not in the vernacular, but in the 
ancient and revered language of law and scripture. This cartulary repre- 
sents a stage on the path from an oral culture dominated by memory to 
one reliant on the written word, but no neat line separated these two cul- 
tures.” In fact, notarial culture, by providing society with a class of trained 
men who preserved things in writing, allowed illiterates to borrow mem- 
ory and records, to use this system without being a part of it, perhaps even 
without understanding it. 

This cartulary is the oldest extant one in all of Europe, the great survi- 
vor of a way of keeping records that dominated large parts of the Mediter- 
ranean world down to this century. Why did this Genoese cartulary, and a 
few hundred later ones, survive? People first preserved Scriba’s collection 
because it contained a few pieces of communal business, but these were 
soon enough irrelevant. But by then this cartulary was already a curious 
relic of another age, and by the thirteenth century an archive of sorts was 
preserving as many cartularies as possible. So this wonderful source illu- 
minates the daily life of the Genoese from December 1154, but the mer- 
cantile and legal world revealed in the cartulary is so sophisticated that it 
must represent an advanced stage of a society that had been evolving for 
some time. It is as if we have walked into the middle of a play without 
knowing how much we have missed; some of the plot will begin to make 
sense, but we have no idea whether or not it is the right story. Giovanni 
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Scriba was not the first notary in the history of Genoa, and he was not the 
only one working in the city during these years. His cartulary thus com- 
prises an unknown percentage of total Genoese business, and we cannot 
assume that the slice of life it does contain is a random sample. Notaries 
had clients who routinely relied on them, so the acts in the cartulary are 
there as a result of consumer choice. Giovanni Scriba was a prominent 
person who served the commune as its official scribe. Some of Genoa’s 
richest and most politically active people used him to copy down their 
business, but not all did. Although this source is extremely valuable, it 
does have its limitations, and we should be reluctant to conclude that it 
represents an accurate or comprehensive picture of the Genoese com- 
mune and society. In particular, the cartulary misses most of ordinary life 
and omits sales that were either too routine or too modest in value to pay 
a notary to record. 

Of the 1,306 acts in this cartulary, 335 concern overseas commerce and 
take three basic forms of contract — the commenda, the societas, and the 
sea loan.* In the 1150s in Genoa, the commenda was a commercial con- 
tract by which the traveling partner took some capital from an investor 
and promised to put this wealth to work in a trading or other venture 
in exchange for a fixed part, usually one-quarter, of the profit. An early 
example of this contract is the one Bongiovanni made with Bongio- 
vanni Malfigliastro on 1 October 1158.° Bongiovanni “accepted in a com- 
menda” L69 and agreed to take the investment to Sicily. Malfigliastro bore 
the risk of this venture, and Bongiovanni, by custom, received one- 
quarter of the profit for his labor. In a societas contract, as in the one Gu- 
glielmo Vento and Guglielmo Visconte made on 12 September 1157, both 
partners contributed capital, in this case in a ratio of two-thirds to one- 
third.° The traveling partner, Guglielmo Visconte, took the capital to Sic- 
ily, and after the partners deducted the capital, they would divide the net 
profits evenly. In this arrangement both partners risked wealth, but the 
one doing the work of traveling received, as an incentive, a greater share 
of the net profit than his capital alone would have justified.’ 

In a sea loan, one partner simply borrowed money for a venture and 
promised to pay back a specific sum. So, for example, Embrone borrowed 
Lis from Bongiovanni Malfigliastro on 7 May 1157 and agreed to pay 
back Lz0 in cash one month after the safe return from Sardinia of a ship 
carrying Embrone or his capital on a trading voyage there.® The impor- 
tant condition “upon safe return” distinguished the sea loan from an ordi- 
nary loan. By justifying profit in the name of risk, the sea loan was an em- 
bryonic form of insurance, but only for the borrower. As Robert Lopez 
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notes, in Genoa a unilateral commenda involved capital from one partner; 
in a bilateral commenda, called a societas, both partners put wealth into 
the venture.” The main distinction among these contracts concerns risk 
and work. These tools for investing offered people different ways of shar- 
ing risks that in turn were reflected in the rewards. In the sea loan, for in- 
stance, Embrone was surely wagering that he would make more than L5 
from the borrowed money. When the prospects for profit seemed bright, 
investors might want a share of it rather than a fixed return, but they also 
ran greater risks. A commenda contract gave young men with little or no 
capital the chance to begin a life in overseas commerce. But some invest- 
ors seem to have preferred to see the traveling partner put some money in 
the venture as well. Most of the time, however, the traveling partner’s life 
and reputation, on the line every time a Genoese merchant took to the 
sea, were security enough, and unilateral contracts were the most com- 
mon type of investment in these early years. 

Although the investment vehicles command the most attention, Gio- 
vanni Scriba’s cartulary is in fact mostly filled with sales of land and com- 
modities. Recording such acts ratified the sales, and the written words in 
the cartulary were usually the only legal record that title had transferred. 
Mote private matters — agreements about dowries, wills, estate invento- 
ries — also appear in the cartulary, because it was important to record the 
ways in which wealth changed hands in marriage or after death. The 
twenty-six wills in this cartulary, again among the earliest by ordinary 
people to survive in Europe, served as a way for the Genoese to speak 
from the grave and to affect the world of the living. None of these con- 
tracts or legal documents was invented in Genoa or unique to it. All of 
them seem to have been routine by 1154, and must have been in common 
use since the time of the First Crusade or, in the case of land sales, the 
tenth century. What is new is that a cartulary survives. 

Table 1 provides a look at Genoese trade through Giovanni Scriba’s 
cartulary. It must be remembered that the numbers of contracts and the 
sums involved represent a small and unrepresentative fragment of the to- 
tal amount of Genoese commerce in these years. Still, some suggestive 
patterns emerge from the table. Syria, encompassing the crusader states in 
the east, and Egypt were the main objectives of Genoese merchants, but 
Sicily and North Africa remained important. The small number of con- 
tracts to Syria reveals that the average one was worth about L300, a sub- 
stantial sum, whereas for Sicily the average was about L8o. These differ- 
ences in part reflect the value of the commodities involved, but also that 
the richest Genoese merchants were most active in the high-value luxury 
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TABLE 1. Genoese Trade from the Cartulary of Giovanni Scriba, 11j5—1164 


Western Eastern 


Mediterranean Italy Mediterranean 
0 0 OT _ es 


NUMBER OF CONTRACTS 


North Africa 73 Sicily 84 Alexandria 58 
Spain 17 Sardinia 14 Syria 34 
Southern Byzantine 

France 17 Salerno 9 Empire 55 


Central and 
Northern Italy 9 
Total 107 116 112 


VALUE OF THE CONTRACTS® 


North 
Africa L6,103 Sicily L6,689 Alexandria Lg,031 
Syria 10,075 
Byzantine 
Empire — 2,007 
Total L21,113 


Sources: Abulafia, The Tio Italies, p. 99, derived from Bach, La cité de Génes, p. 51. 


a. Sums rounded off to the nearest lira. 


trade with the east. The table is somewhat deceptive, however, because it 
suggests an exclusively Mediterranean scope of Genoese commerce. In 
fact, Genoa did considerable business in the north of Europe, but not ap- 
parently with these types of contracts. Thus this table and the next are 
something less than the complete story. 

Table 2 selects two years, 1158 and 1161, in order to highlight the vari- 
ability of trade figures. In any given year, the news from distant markets 
and wars, as well as the needs of customers, would affect the direction in- 
vestment might take. David Abulafia, who carefully studied the trade with 
Sicily, found specific political reasons why commerce with the island was 
contracting in 1161.'° The commodities carried to one destination or the 
other, and the goods available for purchase in Alexandria or Provence, 
also determined the pattern of trade. For example, Ogerio Berizo took in 
a commenda from Ottone Giudice quantities of silk and marabotini 
(coins) from Spain.'' Ogerio was supposed to take this merchandise to Al 
exandria, purchase alum, and bring it back to Genoa, where presumably it 
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TABLE 2. Genoese Trade by First Destination, 1158 and 1161 


1158 Sailing Season 1161 Sailing Season 
No. of No. of 
Destination Contracts Value* Destination Contracts Value’ 
Sicily 20 L1,849 Syria 7 L1,782 
Syria 6 1,137 Alexandria 14 1,642 
Alexandria 8 844 S. France 4 1,103 
S. France 7 544 Sicily 12 944 
Byzantine 
Salerno 8 298 Empire 3 481 


Source: Abulafia, The Two Italies, pp. 111, 119. 
Note: Only the top five destinations are supplied here. 
a. Sums rounded off to the nearest lira. 


would be reexported to some cloth-producing region of Europe. If a mer- 
chant wanted alum, pepper, or cotton, he had to direct his or her tnvest- 
ments to certain destinations and not others. 

Besides supplying some of the first credible evidence on medieval 
trade, Giovanni Scriba’s cartulary allows us to put names together with 
the numbers and get some sense of how individual careers flourished or 
not. Abulafia was able to trace in detail the business career of Solomon of 
Salerno.'* Solomon was an example of a successful foreigner whom the 
Genoese co-opted, even to the point of allowing him to marry his daugh- 
ter into the prominent Mallon family.'® Solomon had commercial and per- 
sonal ties in Sicily and the rest of the Norman kingdom, owned a ship, 
traveled himself to Alexandria, invested in contracts to Spain, Majorca, 
and other places, and had a wife named Eliadar who was fully capable of 
managing business on her own. His career is a microcosm of the success- 
ful Genoese merchant who traveled as well as invested in the journeys of 
others. At the top of Genoese society sat Ingone della Volta, consul in 
1158 and 1162, with his sons Marchese and Guglielmo and daughter Sibi- 
lia, who in 1156, with a dowry of L200, married the equally prominent 
Oberto Spinola.'* Although the della Volta were nobles and among the 
leaders of the commune, they did not disdain commerce; Marchese in- 
vested in ventures to Provence and Egypt in 1157, Guglielmo had L355 in 
a societas with a merchant in the Sicilian cotton trade.'° In the same year 
Ingone sold an estate in Sturla to his sons for L1,000, a large sum.’® At this 
level of society the della Volta more frequently invested than traveled; pol- 
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itics kept them in Genoa while their wealth worked for them. This wealth 
also helped to maintain the family’s political influence. The powerful fam- 
ilies as well as the self-made merchants were putting money in and taking 
it out of the land market, which served as a safe repository for capital. An- 
other prominent and successful family, the Doria, were putting the fruits 
of commerce into land; in 1160 Ansaldo Doria paid Rollando Avvocato 
L788s.7 for land in Domoculta; in 1163 Simone Doria bought land in 
Sandario for L500, paying in money, pepper, and brazilwood."’ 

Patient work in the cartulary can construct many individual careers, 
but it must be remembered that for these years only one cartulary sur- 
vives. More comprehensive portraits of a few lives can be teased out of 
wills and estate inventories; one good example is Giovanni Scriba’s own 
will.'® Scriba had a copy of the Jnstitutes of Justinian, a good legal primer 
for a notary, as well as a number of gold rings various clients had given 
him in pledge until they paid for documents he had drawn up for them. 
Giovanni was not married, but he had some cousins to whom he left 
clothing and furs. Adalasia, the notary’s servant, was left some rabbit and 
sheep pelts, and Giovanni bequeathed 17s. and his bed to her son Ri- 
baldino and 2s. and some clothing to her mother Serra. This little family 
depended on Giovanni, and the bed in particular was a sign of a close tie. 
The church of San Antonio, where Giovanni wanted to be buried, re- 
ceived much of his property, but he does not seem to have been a very 
wealthy man. 

Guglielmo Scarsaria, who made his will on 16 June 1162, left his daugh- 
ter L1oo, presumably for her marriage, and the rest of his considerable es- 
tate to his two sons. Back in 1158 he had invested L3 30s.8d.6 in seven con- 
tracts to Sicily, Salerno, Provence, and Tunis.'? In a record separate from 
his will, Giovanni recorded his outstanding contracts: 


L103s.10 in a societas with Gargano 

L39s.10 and some alum with Bongiovanni Buzo 

L36 with Corso de Luca 

L156s.13d.6 (less L17s.16) with Lamberto Pecollo 

108 bezants with Petraca 

Lizs.6 with Giovanni Niger 

L80 with Giovanni noster 

In his chest, L25 in cash, a silver cup and ladle (rest unclear) 


By 17 June 1164 Guglielmo was dead, and an inventory of his estate re- 
vealed that he had in his house alum from Castile, cotton from Malta, 
cloth, numerous personal possessions, and documents recording his com- 
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mercial contracts.*’ Guglielmo had been an active merchant with diverse 
interests, but his own business seems to have been in cloth and alum, a 
fixative for dyes. His wealth was working for him in a judicious spreading 
of risk across a number of ventures; the small amount of cash in his house 
is a sign of wisdom. Wills occasionally reveal more personal facts. For ex- 
ample, Sibilia offered her husband Boiamonte a legacy of L30 if he freed 
his slave Gazella and had her baptized by Pentecost; otherwise, he re- 
ceived only L20.” In this way, a practical Genoese woman might bestir her 
husband to an act of charity and perhaps get this soon-to-be former slave 
out of her house. 

These details on Genoese commercial activities might be endlessly 
spun out, but what does this cartulary reveal in general about the pace and 
nature of economic development in Genoa? Because the contracts will 
not sustain any meaningful statistical analysis, we must go beyond the 
numbers and look for some deeper patterns and meanings. Often the 
contracts refer to high price, lightweight commodities like pepper, brazil- 
wood, and cotton, gold, and silk, and some more bulky but still valuable 
items like alum and cloth.” What items of commerce the Genoese wanted 
are clear enough. What they took to the ports of the Mediterranean re- 
mains more vague, though woolen cloth and silver seem to have been the 
most likely export items. Whatever was sent to Constantinople or Alexan- 
dria or Syria was turned into local money or bartered to acquire merchan- 
dise to be brought back to Genoa and then retailed there or elsewhere. 
Alum was needed wherever cloth was dyed; pepper, when not serving as a 
substitute for money, improved the taste of food across Europe. The 
Genoese were mainly in the business of moving commodities from places 
of relative abundance to scarcity in order to sell them at a profit. The Gen- 
oese themselves made galleys and plans. This cartulary contains no infor- 
mation on local industries and is virtually silent on the vital artisan trades 
like baking, shoemaking, and carpentry that must have sustained daily 
life. Giovanni Scriba’s work mainly reveals an active land market in and 
around Genoa, suggesting that successful merchants bought up land as a 
means of storing wealth or to consolidate prestigious rural holdings. But 
his cartulary tells only part of the economic story. 

Along with their Italian rivals, the Venetians and the Pisans, the Geno- 
ese were currently enjoying the advantages of “first movers” in overseas 
trade.* In the 1160s the Genoese knew their overseas markets and poten- 
tial customers, had organized sophisticated contracts for putting capital 
to work in a predictable legal environment, and had founded a local ship- 
ping industry capable of producing seaworthy galleys and ships that could 
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take merchants where they needed to go. Alfred Chandler, the foremost 
student of the dynamics of industrial capitalism, has provided some con- 
ceptual tools that, suitably altered to fit the dynamics of the medieval mer- 
cantile economy, can help to explain how Genoa prospered. In order for 
us to understand Genoese trade, we must first explore its scale, scope, and 
transaction costs, for it is in these areas that the advantages of the first 
movers became apparent and needed to be maintained in order for sus- 
tained economic development to occur.” The scale of Genoese trade 
grew; Genoese merchants accomplished this by improving their effi- 
ciency, wisely allocating their resources to the best and most profitable 
markets, dominating those markets wherever and whenever possible by 
conducting privileged trade, and keeping their own costs as low as prac- 
ticable. The scale of trade had to increase if each new generation of be- 
ginners was going to find opportunity and capital to make their fortunes. 
Incentives built into the societas and commenda contracts helped to allo- 
cate capital most efficiently to the best markets and addressed the agency 
problems of monitoring the traveling partner’s work. Individual merchant 
decisions on where to go, whether Acre or Palermo offered the best prod- 
ucts and profits, found speedy rewards in the markets. These merchants 
were not (yet) specialists in pepper or silk; they were becoming adept at 
being flexible enough to profit from whatever commodities potential cus- 
tomers wanted or could be cajoled into buying, Their commune, run by 
the big merchants, was able to keep costs down by negotiating away cus- 
toms duties on Genoese merchants and by acquiring for Genoa mercan- 
tile quarters in cities throughout the Mediterranean world. It is easy to see 
how the Genoese increased the scale of their trade, though we will have to 
keep in mind their equally adventurous search for customers, about which 
Giovanni Scriba’s cartulary is not so informative. 

The Genoese increased the scope of their trade by diversifying into as 
many items of commerce as possible. If a merchant knew about paper, 
alum, cotton, brazilwood, pepper, and slaves, he was better placed to 
profit than if he had literally put all of his eggs in one basket by being, for 
example, an expert on silk and nothing else. Scriba’s cartulary and the 
hundreds of other ones illustrating the future of Genoa’s trade over the 
next centuries are a testimony to how merchants succeeded in increasing 
the scope of their trade. But at first transaction costs limited the range of 
potential trade items; galleys were labor-intensive ships with limited cargo 
capacity, hence the initial emphasis on lightweight, high-value commodi- 
ties. Eventually, advances in shipping enabled the Genoese to move more 
bulky items like grain and timber in vast, highly profitable quantities. Yet 
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there are many other transaction costs besides the obvious ones like ship- 
ping or the hardworking muleteers and mules who had to drag these 
exotic commodities over the mountain trails to Genoa’s northern cus- 
tomers. The notarial profession produced contracts and reliable written 
records at a low cost to the Genoese. Illiterate merchants could rent the 
capabilities of notaries. Genoa also developed a sophisticated system of 
exchange and a sound currency that converted Genoese silver pennies 
into gold bezants or pepper. At this stage of development, Genoese ex- 
change still resembled quasi-barter; note how the commune paid some of 
its debts in Piacenza in pepper. 

All the advantages of increasing the scale and scope of Genoese trade 
and reducing transactional costs became apparent as the Genoese 
grabbed what we call market share — the aim of the first movers. Pisa and 
Genoa fought bitterly over market share, about which city would control 
the greater part of an expanding but still finite European appetite for and 
ability to afford the fabled luxuries of the east. There was a limit some- 
where to how much pepper Europe could consume, but the Genoese 
wanted to have as big a share of supplying that market as possible and to 
restrict the power of the Pisans by reducing their share. Oligopoly, the de- 
sire to dominate a market, was a good thing for Genoa’s external trade, 
but within the city it could mean disaster if only a few families ended up 
engaged in overseas commerce. In order to explain why this was so, we 
must look more closely at the internal economy of Genoa, again, a subject 
about which the first cartulary is mostly silent. 

Chandler suggests four major factors to investigate as causes of inter- 
nal expansion: a rapidly growing domestic market, emphasis on capital- 
intensive trading, a legal environment relying on trust and not force to 
create functioning markets, and the abilities of families to devise organi- 
zations capable of sustaining knowledge and techniques of trading over. 
time.”° In what ways did the Genoese, as opposed to participants in the 
wider commercial revolution across Europe, excel or lag in expanding 
trade and prosperity? By the second half of the twelfth century, the do- 
mestic market is still not easy to gauge. But Scriba’s cartulary and others 
from the later part of the century demonstrate the broad base of Genoese 
trade as traveling merchants took contracts for modest sums from a wide 
variety of partners. In this sense, profits from trade could suffuse into the 
middling ranks of Genoese society and in turn fuel domestic demand. 
Though to prosper through trade, external demand might continue to 
keep the Genoese busy even if domestic demand lagged. In the famous 
long run, however, it would benefit Genoa to develop a domestic market 
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for imports, if only to provide some manufactures enabling the Genoese 
to produce their own trade goods. This is the theme of the economy in the 
thirteenth century. 

A shift to capital-intensive trading expanded the economy because it 
helped to augment the limited productive capacities of Liguria — here the 
small population base might hinder growth. But the Genoese would be 
even more productive if their wealth worked alongside them. This point 
becomes clear in the contrast between salt and silk; a ship filled with silk 
put Genoese labor and capital together for larger profits. Ships themselves 
represented an important substitution of capital for labor. Genoa’s galleys 
had a good reputation throughout the Mediterranean world, but they 
were only a first step to a more efficient means of transport. Perhaps the 
way the Genoese took to slave trading is the most poignant and graphic 
evidence of how capital could redress the labor shortage in Liguria. As 
long as Genoa had capital, astute merchants put it to work in high-priced 
commodities. In the sixteenth century, when so much of Genoese wealth 
disappeared into the bankruptcies of the Spanish crown, the city began to 
slide into mediocrity. But at the beginning, the accumulated wealth of the 
Genoese and the way it was put to use in commerce and war were distinc- 
tive features of Genoa’s economic success. 

Commenda and societas contracts in the twelfth century, and more 
complex instruments like insurance in the future, show that Genoa’s legal 
environment was also distinctive and crucial to the city’s prosperity. Mar- 
kets in Genoa apparently were based on price-output relationships, not 
coercion. The commune largely stayed out of internal economic matters 
and in particular did not set prices or wages, with one interesting excep- 
tion to be noted shortly. Genoa’s guilds were weak and not influential in 
the economy, a typical feature of port towns.”’ Business people in Genoa 
relied on arbiters to settle disputes, and early court records from Savona 
reveal a sensitive and fair local judiciary capable of solving problems too 
complex or bitter for arbiters.”* The legal systems of Italian cities remain 
neglected subjects for research; emphasis in legal history has been on the 
more universal Roman and canon law. But the briefs of the consuls and 
the statutes of the Genoese colony at Pera, a good substitute for the sadly 
missing municipal laws of Genoa, all suggest that if there was a distinctive 
feature of Genoese law, it was, curiously, the absence of lawyers. Genoa 
had no university and tended to import its judges from Lombardy and Bo- 
logna. The Genoese seem to have preferred to arbitrate and to avoid liti- 
gating, an attitude that our own society would do well to emulate. All of 
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these aspects of the legal system were positive and would foster develop- 
ment. The weakness of Genoese society was, as we will see, the role of 
force in politics. 

Organization is the last of Chandler’s themes — a strength that charac- 
terized every new development in the economy from the agricultural to 
the informational revolutions. In Genoa, where people valued family life 
but tended not to cooperate well outside the family, we should expect to 
see any talent for organization emerge in family-based enterprises. As the 
legal environment and contracts took the sharp edges off risk, trading 
partnerships based on kinship or friendship helped to foster trust — a vi- 
tal part of any functioning economy.”” Whatever Giovanni Scriba’s cartu- 
lary was, it was not secret, and the process of creating a valid contract re- 
quired a number of witnesses as well as a reading back of the act to the 
partners in order to check the contract’s accuracy. Relying so much on the 
quasi-public creation of written contracts helped the Genoese to strike a 
balance between a natural desire to keep some ventures private, if not se- 
cret, while at the same time establishing enough trust to make people will- 
ing to take commercial risks. Family ties seem to have been a natural basis 
for some trust, but the passing of generations, the birth rate, and the gen- 
der of the children all required people to repose some trust outside the 
kinship network. Kin made contracts and used notaries to redact them, 
but sometimes inventories reveal that relatives had oral deals with one an- 
other. Friends also trusted each other’s word, yet in the main the written 
word guaranteed as much as possible in a world filled with risk, nosy 
people, faithless partners, and ill winds. 

Finally, given that many cities were experiencing the same changes as 
Genoa, did any local, distinctive features of the Genoese society and 
economy account for the city’s remarkably successful economic develop- 
ment in the late twelfth century? Gioacchino Volpe used vivid imagery to 
describe Pisa’s development.*° Pisa was not a grand oak on a barren plain, 
but the entire region, the city and the contado (countryside), developed to- 
gether and resembled a big forest. Some trees were taller (Pisa the biggest) 
and others smaller, but they all constituted a unity, what we would today 
call an ecological system. Pisa benefited from a fertile contado; for Genoa, 
land scarcity constrained development but also encouraged the Genoese 
to look beyond Liguria. To use Volpe’s image, Genoa was the one big tree 
that fortunately grew in poor soil by sending out roots in all directions. 
Genoa’s real advantage may have been that it did not have a king, strong 
archbishop, or lord to create by fiat markets, laws, rules, or anything to 
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regulate the local economy. Far enough away from any externally imposed 
system, the Genoese had to compromise among themselves. If there was 
to be any level of trust in the city, or a reliable mechanism for settling dis- 
putes, the Genoese had to invent it or do without. Of course, they need 
not have done anything; they might have slipped into corruption or local 
rivalries and feuds too bitter to sustain trust. No law of growth dictated 
Genoa’s inevitable prosperity. But left to their own devices, the Genoese 
came up with laws and traditions that fostered just enough trust and co- 
operation to get the economy moving. A closer look at legal developments 
will reveal what was distinctive about the Genoese experience. 


THE BRIEF OF I11§7 AND THE STATUTES OF PERA 


An oath from 1157 contains a list of rules and promises that a person 
swearing to the compagna agreed to uphold. Hence the comparison to 
the rules of 1143 is difficult; here we have a view of the commune, not 
from the perspective of the consuls but as the ordinary members saw it.” 
Rather than going through all the provisions of this oath, let us simply 
note the important changes since 1143. People swearing to the compagna 
now promised to fight wars to the end, and in a sign of increasing tension 
inside the city, they also promised not to seize any churches, campanili, 
towers, houses, or walls to make war, except for the honor of the city. 
Members of the compagna were not supposed to make premeditated as- 
saults on one another within a zone extending from the new suburbs of 
San Tommaso in the west to Santo Stefano in the east to Sarzana, the city 
and its suburbs. Rules on theft had two new features. The oath naturally 
condemned theft, except by weights and measures as it happens according 
to merchant customs. The Genoese recognized small imperfections in 
their ability to weigh and measure goods, and they did not want these 
honest slips to be mistaken for stealing. But even in small matters, it was 
wise to err on the side of caution, and being scrupulous about weights and 
measures would make people more confident about honest Genoese deal- 
ing. Even more humanely, the law did not punish what it called “childish 
thefts ( puerilibus furtis)’ — defined as less than 12d., still a meaningful 
sum as it was more than a day’s pay for most people. So the childish nature 
of the offense probably depended on the age of the culprit more than on 
the amount stolen. 
The oath noted a change in the rules about carrying weapons in the 
city: it was now permissible to be armed if a person feared being attacked 
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by someone outside the compagna. Members now swore that they would 
not give or promise money to any false witnesses, another sign that the 
Genoese wanted contracts not to be tainted by any suspicion of fraud. Lo- 
cal rules on arbiters received a sharper focus. The members promised to 
help arbiters, in good faith and without fraud, as they performed their du- 
ties. By 1157 some arbiters were officials of the commune, appointed for 
a term of two years — presumably they were skilled, experienced, and 
trustworthy people capable of mediating commercial and other disputes. 
These arbiters took an oath to dispense justice, but the parties to a dispute 
still had the right to choose a mutually satisfactory arbiter. Also new was 
the official schedule of legal fees in Genoa, an interesting exception to the 
commune’s hands-off policy concerning prices and wages. In cases where 
whatever was at issue was worth between L20 and Lioo, a lawyer was al- 
lowed to charge 4d. a lira and no more than 33s.4d. for a case over L100.” 
So for substantial claims, legal costs actually decreased as a percentage of 
an award, but the lawyer never received more than one-sixtieth of any claim, 
not much of a contingency fee. This rule reflects some hostility toward 
lawyers, but it was also part of the view that mediating a dispute was pref- 
erable to litigating it. 

The oath contained more explicit rules about trade than were in the 
brief of 1143. The compagna still took a strict line on trade with foreign- 
ers but now allowed Genoese to purchase cloth, copper, iron, and tin 
from them. These goods were not “contrary” to those of Liguria; they 
were vital imports, especially the last three to the local arms industry, and 
the commune encouraged foreigners to bring them to Genoa. Members 
of the compagna also promised not to engage in piracy from Barcelona to 
Pisa except when such piracy benefited the commune during wartime. 
Members swore not to buy or sell within the city’s jurisdiction any sable 
fur for more than 4os., and they were obliged to make sure that their 
wives, children, and family did not either. The only exceptions were for 
deals in progress, always quasi-sacred in Genoa, and for anyone who was 
going on a diplomatic mission in the future.** At first glance it seems odd 
to clutter up the oath of the compagna with a trivial rule about sable furs, 
but there was some reason for controlling the price of sables, perhaps to 
allow legates of the commune, as a perquisite of their office, to buy up the 
precious furs and then sell or give them at foreign courts. Finally, the 
members promised to observe the treaty with the Byzantine emperor; by 
1157 this was an important issue in Genoa. 

Over the years between the brief and the oath the Genoese continued 
to fiddle with their association, most notably in the areas of fostering in- 
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ternal security and fair markets. The next surviving set of rules for the 
compagna, from 1161, was not likely to introduce any startling changes, 
and it did not do so. But again, there are signs of a patient and careful tin- 
kering with the traditional ways of doing things and signs of an effort to 
improve the rules.** One issue that seemed to resist stability was the mat- 
ter of carrying arms in the city. In the 1160s and 1170s Genoa was becom- 
ing an increasingly dangerous place as political disputes ended in brawls 
and assassinations. The rules yielded to practice and allowed the Genoese 
to carry swords and knives, now denying them only the more deadly 
crossbow, bow, and lance. Self-defense was now licit, but the commune 
tried to keep people from bringing civil war to the streets. Someone must 
have had a problem about the rule concerning paying a person to bea false 
witness or to give false testimony. A new rule distinguished between pay- 
ing a person for his or her work, which was legal, but paying for fraud was 
still against the law. If a Genoese suborned his or her employees or depen- 
dents to commit perjury and then claimed that any money changing 
hands was simply a salary, they now met the spirit of the law. Money was 
capable of dissolving trust in a society that needed a reputation for com- 
mercial probity. Finally, by 1161 a formal advisory committee, the anziani 
(elders), had been established in the commune. How it was composed and 
how its members were chosen remains unclear. 

After 1161 no more briefs of the compagna have survived, and not un- 
til the early fifteenth century do we have a full set of statutes for Genoa, 
and it reflects the new situation of French rule in the city. But another pre- 
cious source, the statutes of Pera, help to fill this big gap in the city’s legal 
history. Pera was the site of the Genoese merchant colony reestablished in 
1267 across the Golden Horn from Constantinople. These statutes date 
from around 1316, but they incorporated an old and large piece of Geno- 
ese law, and many provisions in the statutes of Pera obviously refer to 
Genoa. The editor of the laws found echoes of the brief of 1143; many di- 
rect references prove that these statutes are an excellent source for Geno- 
ese legal matters in the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries.*> Much 
of this legal code is more relevant to later years than to the 1160s, but it 
does help to illuminate the commercial law slighted in the brief. 

The law took a dim view of forged documents and corrupt witnesses.” 
Any victim of such crimes was to be compensated doubly, a typical fea- 
ture of Genoese law that ultimately derived from Roman law. A notary vi- 
olating the trust of his profession by writing a false document was to have 
his hand cut off, a powerful incentive to honesty. People falsely testifying 
or being corrupted witnesses to a forged act were to be beaten publicly 
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and moreover have their noses cut off, another graphic warning that Gen- 
oese society intended to ensure that honesty prevailed in the making of 
contracts, wills, and other binding documents. A later refinement in the 
law, suggesting that forgery remained a problem, imposed even mote se- 
vere penalties on the forger; half of his real property was forfeited to those 
he had tried to harm, and the commune received the other half.*” These 
penalties guaranteed, as much as possible, that the cartularies and nota- 
ries could not be used to defraud people. Certainly there were still dis- 
putes about how partners conducted their business and made profits, but 
about the agreements themselves, the honesty of the notaries and wit- 
nesses provided some security in an uncertain world. 

The law also regulated the societas, commenda, and loan contracts, 
linked together in the law as in the cartularies.** Careful rules and proce- 
dures determined how the contracts were supposed to work and how to 
settle disputes. Genoa had good merchant law whose main points were 
the repayment of capital and the priority creditors had in making claims 
for money. Notarial documents proved claims and the order in which they 
would be settled. The law recognized that oral deals still existed, and so 
witnesses could swear that there was a contract even when there was no 
written act or carta. Contracts clearly set forth the amount of the invest- 
ment or loan and the share of the profit or the sum to be repaid. Problems 
might arise at several stages of a commercial venture. If the traveling part- 
ner died overseas, with or without a will, his investors could make claims 
against his estate, but this was doubtless a difficult process and obviously 
the reason why the commune was eager to secure the goods of deceased 
Genoese merchants in foreign ports and states. While a merchant was 
abroad he had expenses — the cost of shipping, his own meals and lodg- 
ing, various taxes, and the cost of changing money. Commercial contracts 
usually stipulated that such expenses were to be born by the lira, that is, 
proportionately by the investors according to the value of their consign- 
ments. The investor had to accept the traveling partner’s accounting of ex- 
penses, but at a certain point they might seem outrageous as they ate up 
too much of the venture’s profit— the matter over which disputes were 
most sharp. 

Profit was hard to prove, but in many cases the traveling partner re- 
turned to Genoa with goods that were intended to be sold on the local 
market. Then at least the investor could see the amount of cotton brought 
back, for example, and estimate its value. But the framers of the law knew 
that this was the area most open to fraud, so they told arbiters to assume 
that everything the traveling partner had belonged to the investors; in 
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other words, the traveling partner had to sacrifice first his own capital and 
share of the profit if there was any dispute over losses. Of course, losses 
varied from complete shipwreck to merely a disappointing return on capi- 
tal. Merchant law is not our subject here, but it placed the risk on the in- 
vestor, provided that the traveling partner acted in good faith and without 
fraud. But it was possible for the investor to sue his or her partner. The law 
itself stated that “many frauds are committed by traveling partners con- 
cerning the goods in a societas or commenda.”*” Spreading investments 
around a number of traveling partners, establishing long-term ties to reli- 
able people, and listening to what people said about the reputation of mer- 
chants — all these strategies minimized the investor’s risk of being the 
victim of fraud. When these strategies failed, the law offered recourse, and 
here too arbiters, by deciding against someone, could ruin him or her; this, 
too, fostered a level of honesty vital to the economic development of 
Genoa. 


MANUEL COMNENUS AND FREDERICK BARBAROSSA 


These two emperors, Manuel Comnenus of Byzantium (1143-80) and 
Frederick I of an empire both German and Italian (115 2—g0), decisively 
influenced the history of medieval Genoa. The Genoese chronicler Otto- 
bono Scriba, the official historian from 1174 to 1196, considered the death 
of Manuel to be a great disaster for Christianity. In 1190, a year that wit- 
nessed both Philip of France and Richard of England passing through 
Genoa, the death of the German emperor in Asia Minor while on crusade 
went unrecorded in Genoa’s annals, for whatever reason. Frederick’s son 
Henry, now able to press his claim to the Norman kingdom, would be a 
bitter disappointment to the Genoese. The strategies of emperors and the 
fates of empires matter in Genoa’s history; the city was in a tenuous way 
part of one empire, and Romania was one of its potential sources of trade 
and profit. However, a problem of the particular and the general, or one 
of perspective, again arises. Genoa is a footnote in the imperial histories, 
but they are not our subject here. Nor is it sensible to distort these broad 
histories by viewing them through a narrow Genoese prism. The emper- 
ors challenged the wits and survival skills of the Genoese, who were 
forced to change and to accommodate if they wanted to flourish. Manuel 
and Frederick had plans that were not going to wait upon the Genoese, 
whose wealth and naval power, however, did figure into these ambitions. 
Let us examine how the Genoese learned to steer a safe course through 
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the increasingly complex and dangerous Mediterranean world. Although 
Genoa needed to develop a foreign policy directed toward the emperors, 
it also had to keep in mind the crusader states in the east, Norman Sicily, 
France, and the Iberian kingdoms as well. Genoa existed in a dynamic 
world where all these powers, let alone the Pisans and Venetians, affected 
the commune’s policies, which only make sense when all these perspec- 
tives are taken into account, in roughly the same way the Genoese in the 
late twelfth century arranged their affairs. Finally, at the same time that 
the external world presented these challenges and opportunities, inside 
Genoa various families struggled to control the commune. Successes in 
wars overseas shaped the way political life evolved in Genoa. 

The sources for this period of Genoese history are by now familiar. Af- 
ter Caffaro stopped writing his chronicle in 1163, Oberto the chancellor 
took over the duty of composing the official annals from 1164 to 1173. 
Then Ottobono Scriba assumed the task for the period 1174—96 and Oge- 
rio Pane, from 1197 to 1219. Hence four men covered the years from the 
First Crusade to the Fifth, from the beginning of the compagna to the de- 
finitive commune of the early thirteenth century. Their official annals do 
not tell the entire story, and they are likely to slight opponents of the re- 
gimes and to omit some events that did not turn out well for the Genoese. 
Many official acts of the consuls survive from this period, but it is nec- 
essary to consider just how effective the commune was in implementing 
its will. Lastly, after the end of Giovanni Scriba’s cartulary, there are only 
scattered fragments of others until more considerable sources emerge for 
the 1190s. So data on trade, as well as personal records and other items of 
business, are in short supply, particularly for the 1170s and 1180s. But the 
sources are much better than they were for the first half of the century, 
even as they will be dwarfed by what is extant for the next. 

In 1154, it will be recalled, an energetic group of four consuls, Ogerio 
de Guidone, Ansaldo Doria, Oberto Spinola, and Lanfranco Pevere, led 
the city’s effort to arouse itself and pay off its creditors.*' When Frederick 
Barbarossa arrived in Lombardy that year, the consuls sent Ugone and the 
senior statesman Caffaro to him, and, in Caffaro’s own words, they negoti- 
ated in secret for their mutual profit.** Genoa’s relationship with the em- 
pire had been vague and distant; only the grant of the mint testifies as an 
official sign of imperial interest in Genoa or Genoese subservience to the 
empire. No charters or grants came out of this parlay, so it is unclear what 
profit Caffaro had in mind or, indeed, what subjects were to be negotiated. 
Frederick had more serious potential enemies in northern Italy and a 
claim to nearby Pavia to be his royal capital in Italy if Rome itself was un- 
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available. Genoese and imperial interests coincided in the Norman king- 
dom and more indirectly in Byzantium. Roger II of Sicily had attacked the 
Byzantine Empire in 1147 and had designs on Corfu and Greece.” Other 
German rulers had been summoned to Italy by popes who themselves 
feared the Normans. In the 1150s the northern Italian communes led by 
Milan, the Germans, the papacy, and the Normans in the south were 
headed for interesting times. Venice and Genoa enjoyed the advantages of 
a degree of geographic isolation, and hence they had the luxury of watch- 
ing events and becoming involved at points that benefited them; Pisa, 
more centrally located, had to make harder choices earlier. 

Despite Caffaro’s silence on the negotiations of 1154, they must have 
been about the complex political situation in Italy, and they probably led 
nowhere. In 1155 Frederick campaigned in Lombardy, and he seized and 
sacked Tortona in April, an event that brought him, according to Caffaro, 
immense tribute from neighboring cities.“* Genoa’s consuls, though 
warned by many to grant the emperor money, decided to give nothing; in- 
stead, they fortified the city and the castles in the mountain passes and 
prepared for war. This bold position required the Genoese to bolster their 
defenses, and over the next few years the walls became a fixation. Genoa 
was only once successfully taken by land or sea during the entire period 
covered by this book, so the confidence of the consuls was well founded. 
Caffaro claimed that when Frederick heard of these preparations, he sent 
to Genoa for an envoy to visit him, and Guglielmo Lusio and some others 
journeyed to his camp. Frederick supposedly told the Genoese that he in- 
tended to honor their city above all others in Italy; what he did was travel 
to Rome, get himself crowned emperor by Pope Adrian IV, and then re- 
turn to Germany. This episode must have impressed the Genoese as a 
close brush with serious trouble, and so the consuls were alert to signs 
that Frederick’s potential enemies, not necessarily including Genoa, 
would gather together. 

In 1155 an emissary of Emperor Manuel Comnenus, Demetrius Ma- 
crembolites, happened to be in Italy, and on 12 October he reached a pre- 
liminary agreement with the Genoese consuls. The surviving document 
contains changes suggested by the Genoese that instructed their repre- 
sentatives at a subsequent parlay; as Gerald Day has pointed out, the deal 
remained ineffective in most ways until 1160.*° But the agreement does re- 
veal what the Byzantines needed from the Genoese and what the Genoese 
wanted in return. On behalf of his emperor, Demetrius promised that 
Genoese merchants would be secure throughout the empire and that they 
would not pay any more commercium (customs tax) than did the Pisans 
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— a reduction here of from 10 percent to 4 percent. This lowering of the 
customs tax suggests that Genoa was a latecomer to Byzantine trade, es- 
pecially when compared to Venice but even to Pisa. In addition, the em- 
peror would give the commune 500 hyperpers a year as well as two pallia, 
decorated cloths, and the archbishop would receive 60 hyperpers and one 
pallium, perhaps a sign of his waning political influence. Genoa received 
on the spot 7,000 hyperpers, payment for the first fourteen years of the 
agreement. Although the value of the hyperper, or bezant, in Genoese 
currency varied from 5s. to 7s., at 6s. the total payment was worth Lz,100. 
Sandra Origone correctly points out that gifts, especially modest ones like 
these, were intended by the Byzantines to show the disparity in status be- 
tween the giver and the receiver.*° Given Genoa’s weakened finances in 
1155, the cash was important. Demetrius also promised that the emperor 
would grant them an embolum, a leased merchant quarter in Constantino- 
ple, and the same rights as the Pisans enjoyed in the empire. In exchange 
for all this, the Genoese agreed to keep peace with the emperor and his 
heirs, at least for the Byzantines some guarantee that the Genoese would 
not put their large fleet at the service of the Normans. The Genoese also 
promised that the emperor would not lose any land by their help or coun- 
sel, except in Syria, which the Byzantines still claimed and over which the 
Genoese recognized other rulers, the crusaders. The most tangible help 
that the emperor would receive from the Genoese was that any of them in 
his state during wartime would serve in his galleys for pay. The commune 
did not agree to any official aid at this time, but what private Genoese did 
was their own concern. 

Caffaro recorded the peace and the payments to the commune and the 
archbishop in his chronicle, as well as the way Genoa acquired a lower 
customs tax and a quarter in Constantinople.*’ In the same year Pope 
Adrian IV intervened on Genoa’s side in a dispute it was having in the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, where it seems that the Genoese were the 
victims of various injustices at the hands of the rulers and particularly the 
Provengals.*® The first official item of business in the next year was when 
the commune sent legates to Palermo to negotiate a peace with King Wil- 
liam of Sicily.” From the Sicilian perspective, Abulafia saw William’s mo- 
tives as again preemptive — the Sicilians did not need Genoese naval 
help, but they sought to deny it to their own potential enemies, the Ger- 
mans and the Byzantines.*’ Genoa had nothing in hand yet from the Byz- 
antines except some cash and promises, but in this fluid situation, as Ori- 
gone describes it, the Genoese were naturally hedging their bets.*' The 
Genoese were dealing with the Sicilians and Byzantines at the same time, 
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but this typical feature of diplomacy was not a sign of bad faith or impru- 
dence, for only the Genoese really knew what they were saying to Manuel 
and William, who were not likely to compare notes, at least until their 
peace treaty of 1158.” 

William of Sicily confirmed the uses and customs that the Genoese had 
enjoyed in his kingdom during the time of his father Roger.*’ Most of the 
concessions concerned taxes the Genoese had to pay in the kingdom. For 
example, on arriving in Messina the Genoese paid 1s. a man and 2s. per 
load of a merchant; on leaving, they paid one ounce of tari gold for every 
two loads and one ounce for every four salmi of grain if they were taking 
the grain to Genoa. Ships returning from the east paid nothing unless 
their merchants sold something in the kingdom; then they were assessed 
the 3 percent customs duty. In Palermo the Genoese paid taxes on cotton, 
lamb pelts, wheat, and wool. At Agrigento they paid a higher tax on the 
cotton they purchased in the countryside than on the cotton they bought 
in the city. Perhaps William was interested in fostering his own merchant 
class and a middle role for it in this trade. The Genoese found in Sicily 
useful agricultural products like raw cotton, wheat, and lambskins for 
parchment; the island was also a vital way station on the sea lanes from the 
east. In the final part of the treaty William promised not to permit the 
ships from Provence to enter the harbors of the kingdom; nor would Sicil- 
ian ships sail to Provence. Abulafia suggests that Genoa wanted to ensure 
that it was the entrepot for northern Europe’s trade with Sicily; clearly, the 
Genoese knew their value as middlemen.” The Sicilians were astute 
enough to know that they were punishing their own merchants and weak- 
ening their own sea power, so they must have had good reasons. William 
received, in January 1157, an oath sworn by the consuls and three hundred 
of the upper-class Genoese that the commune would preserve its friend- 
ship with him and do his kingdom no harm.” Nor would Genoa fight for 
the emperor of Constantinople against him; however, as we know, private 
Genoese, presumably not among the three hundred better sort, were al- 
lowed to pursue their own interests. But William had guaranteed the 
friendly and official neutrality of one great sea power, or so we can forgive 
him for believing. 

In 1158 Frederick Barbarossa held his diet at Roncaglia to settle affairs 
in Italy. According to Caffaro, the Genoese delegation there claimed that 
they were exempt from all imperial exactions and that they were obliged 
only to be loyal to the emperor and to protect the coasts from barbati- 
ans.”° This expensive and difficult task cost the Genoese 10,000 marks of 
silver a year, so they said, money the empire did not have to spend, and 
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they would not do or pay more. In a nice change of scene, Caffaro immedi- 
ately noted that back in Genoa men and women were working by day and 
night to finish the city walls, and that the Genoese had summoned many 
archers, crossbowmen, and soldiers to defend the city. Apparently, how- 
ever, the emperor was beginning to see the justice of Genoa’s position, for 
when he met a second delegation, which included Caffaro himself, at 
Bosco, he accepted the status quo and a cash gift of 1,200 marks of silver 
for his present sojourn in Italy.’ In exchange, the emperor promised to 
send messengers to Savona and Ventimiglia ordering everyone over four- 
teen years of age to swear loyalty to Genoa. Meanwhile, into 1159 the 
Genoese continued to build their walls. Caffaro claims that the whole city 
did nothing else for forty-three days, and a commemorative inscription 
on the Porta Soprana still testifies to the patriotic spirit and fear uniting 
the people against the emperor.” 

Civil discord broke out in the city in 1161, and Caffaro noted that fights 
were occurring between compagne (neighborhoods) and houses and 
towers were being destroyed.” Caffaro does not tell us what the source of 
the trouble was, but it was likely to be over which families directed the 
commune and its policies. In these years the old noble families, now es- 
tablished in Genoa, were prominent in the lists of consuls. The family of 
the viscounts of Genoa had split into three main branches: the Carma- 
dino, de Insulis (delle Isole), and Manesseno lines.” The Carmadino line 
included the families of Avvocato, Lusio, Pevere, de Mari, Serra, and 
Usodimare. The delle Isole line comprised only the prominent family of 
that name. The Manesseno or Maneciano line had nine important fami- 
lies, among them the Spinola, Castello, Embriaco, and de Marino. Other 
noble lineages like the della Volta, Guercio, Doria, and Porco were active 
in the city’s affairs, as were the lords of Caschifellone, Caffaro’s own fam- 
ily. Gerald Day has hypothesized that the Manesseno families, the Spinola 
and their allies, were expansionist in policy, and after 1154 they came into 
power in a coalition headed by the della Volta family and its allies, the 
Doria, Burone, Mallon, Usodimare, and Vento.’ An opposition to this 
faction coalesced around the Carmadino and della Corte (de Curia) lin- 
eages.” The increasing role of factionalism in Genoese politics is uncon- 
testable, and the della Volta presided over a coalition of noble families 
who were active in the commune. But the situation in Genoa was com- 
plex; many consuls came from neither group and other important noble 
families stood on their own. It is hard to associate specific policies with 
the factions — especially in the area of an expansionist or conservative 
foreign policy. Day sees the factions as sometimes working together.” 
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The chronicle is vague on individual roles in politics except when promi- 
nent people served as ambassadors or were murdered, and commercial 
partnerships from the only extant cartulary do not support claims of fam- 
ilies supporting one foreign policy or another on the basis of a nonran- 
dom fragment of surviving contracts. Personal and familial rivalries, 
based on envy rather than policy differences, cannot be excluded as an im- 
petus to factionalism; nor can a crass desire for power. Day’s hypothesis, 
however, makes sense of Genoa’s political life if we keep in mind that in 
vital matters, as concerning the emperor, Genoa set a united front to the 
outside world. Also, the large number of consuls who were not members 
of one of the noble lineages suggests that rising merchants found a place 
among the consuls. 

The year 1162, when Guglielmo Burone, Ingone della Volta, Nuvelone, 
Rubaldo Bisacia (a Guercio), and Grimaldo served as consuls, proved a 
critical one in Genoa’s history.” The Burone family was a branch of the 
della Volta, and Rubaldo Bisacia, who was consul eleven times between 
1149 and 1192, seems to have had ties to many of Genoa’s prominent fam- 
ilies — including the Carmadino and Manesseno lines.® Nuvelone and 
Grimaldo do not fit into the pattern of lineage alliances, and together they 
might have tipped the commune in any direction. But in this year there 
were no signs of divisions among the consuls anyway, though the official 
annals were likely to obscure such differences. 

In March 1162 Frederick Barbarossa took and sacked Milan, a triumph 
that strengthened his hand in dealing with the Italian communes.® A dis- 
tinguished delegation of Genoese was summoned to the emperor’s camp 
to discuss the city’s service to the empire. After parlaying with Chancellor 
Rainald, archbishop of Cologne, the Genoese received a charter from the 
emperor on 6 June 1162, when he was at nearby Pavia. This charter codi- 
fied Genoa’s complex relationship with the empire, but it mentions no 
previous imperial grant, suggesting that there were in fact none except for 
the mint. Genoa had been basically independent of the empire, and it re- 
mained so. The details of what Frederick granted the Genoese are worth 
exploring because they formed the basis of what both sides really wanted, 
down to 1250. 

The tone of the charter is one of reward; the emperor was conferring 
honors and gifts on the Genoese for their fidelity and especially for their 
naval help, which was prospective since they had not yet actually supplied 
any.°’ Frederick gave to the consuls and commune in fief the entire coast 
from Monaco to Portovenere, saving what he was owed, which could bea 
lot. But the enumerated powers of the Genoese included the right to wage 
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war, to choose freely their consuls, and to punish criminals in the city and 
region according to their custom. Frederick promised not to place any 
governor ( pofestas) over them, and he confirmed everything they pos- 
sessed anywhere. Nobles in Liguria still recognized the emperor as their 
lord, and Frederick’s claim on the services of these people probably con- 
stituted one of the rights he reserved. Suspiciously silent on taxes, the 
charter implied that the Genoese would pay none. Next, both parties 
turned to an object of their common greed, Sicily. Frederick promised to 
give the Genoese in fief the city of Syracuse, land in the valley of Noto, a 
quarter of every city they helped him capture, freedom from all taxes, and 
the right to expel the Proveng¢als and French from Sicily, Apulia, and Cala- 
bria, and even prevent them from going to the Venetian state, unless the 
emperor decided to grant them the same favors. Sensibly fearing that their 
merchants in Sicily might suffer from these plans, the Genoese received a 
guarantee from the emperor that he would indemnify them for their 
losses out of his own treasury; he also promised them one-quarter of the 
money from the royal palace, presumably William’s own treasury, except 
the gems. Other important provisions of this treaty concern the status of 
the Genoese merchants in the kingdom, who were to have their own quar- 
ters, including a church, bath, fonduk, and oven; the right to use their own 
weights and measures; and their own Genoese justice. 

In return for all of this, the Genoese agreed to fight in the south, pro- 
vided that the emperor ensured that Pavia, Piacenza, Tortona, Asti, and 
the marchesi of Bosco, Malaspina, and Enrico Guercio would not attack 
them when they were engaged in his service. The consuls Ingone della 
Volta and Nuvelone swore an oath to lend this assistance, and all Genoese 
between the ages of sixteen and seventy were to swear later.°* The Geno- 
ese promised to be loyal to Frederick and to help him conquer Sicily, 
Apulia, Calabria, and the principality of Capua. They would attack by 1 
September of that year or in the next, as it pleased the emperor, and they 
would not abandon the campaign without his permission. If Frederick 
lost anything, they would help him regain it, and they would not make a 
peace or truce with William of Sicily against his will. In the oath the con- 
suls swore there was the additional stipulation that the Genoese would 
join the emperor, in exchange for a third of the lands and wealth, in an as- 
sault on the Muslim Balearic islands should he choose to attack them. 

It is worth examining the Genoese delegation, led by the two consuls 
and including Lanfranco Pevere, Rogerono de Castro, Bertramo de Ma- 
rino, Idone Gontardo, Bonovassallo Bufferio, and their secretary, our 
notary Giovanni Scriba. This group is heavy with names from the Ma- 
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nesseno lineage and hence presumably supported the della Volta faction, 
But Lanfranco Pevere, and perhaps one or two of the others whose loyal- 
ties are unknown, represented the Carmadino and de Curia families. In 
any case the treaty obligated all adult men in the city to swear to uphold 
the terms, so the policy became everyone’s. But what exactly was the pol- 
icy? Frederick’s ambitions are clear — the conquest of the Norman king- 
dom, for which he secured, through generous grants, Pisan help on 6 
April 1162; he was unsuccessful in pursuing Venetian aid as well. From 
Genoa’s perspective, the key issue was trade with the kingdom, regardless 
of who ruled it. The Genoese wanted the French out of the south, for 
example, as they obtained a promise to that effect from William and Fred- 
erick, and they did not care so much which ruler honored tt. In 1162 Wil- 
liam’s chances of holding onto the kingdom seemed uncertain, and Fred- 
erick was just across the mountains in Pavia. What must have appeared 
in Palermo to be Genoese treachery probably seemed in Genoa to be a 
means of commercial survival. But, as Caffaro noted right after he nar- 
rated the events surrounding the charter, around the same time Pope 
Alexander III sent a generous privilege to the church of Genoa, which in- 
cluded, among other benefits, the provision that the archbishop would 
forever be the papacy’s legate to the crusader states.’” On 7 June the pope 
wrote to Archbishop Siro and the Genoese, whom he praised for their 
loyalty, to inform them that he had excommunicated the emperor for his 
support of the heretical Octavian, the so-called Pope Victor.’' Genoa te- 
mained loyal to Alexander III even as it planned to conquer an ally’s king- 
dom with an excommunicated emperor. 

Even the prospect of gaining pieces of Sicily — the Genoese Syracuse 
and the Pisans half of Palermo and Messina — could not keep them from 
one another’s throat, and sometime in the summer of 1162 war broke out 
between Pisa and Genoa, one that would wax and wane until 1175.” 
Caffaro states that the trouble, as usual, began over Sardinia. The conflict 
quickly spread to Constantinople where 1,000 Pisans, along with Vene- 
tians, Greeks, and other peoples, attacked and pillaged the 300 Genoese in 
the quarter.’”? This assault proves that by now the Genoese had estab- 
lished themselves in Constantinople, hence an agreement with Manuel 
had come into force. Caffaro estimated the Genoese losses at 30,000 hy- 
perpers; a later document from 1174, a set of instructions to a Genoese 
ambassador who was supposed to claim damages, put the amount at 
29,443 hyperpers.’* When news of this disaster reached the Genoese, they 
went into an uproar and immediately sent a fleet to attack Porto Pisano. 
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Despite imperial efforts to mediate the dispute and impose a truce, the 
quarrel proved to be a bitter and long one that, together with Frederick’s 
other troubles, postponed the invasion of Sicily. 

The Pisan motives for this attack on the Genoese in Manuel’s capital 
remain a point of controversy.’”” Usually, we need good reasons for them 
not to be fighting, and even Frederick could not supply them. Both Pisa 
and Genoa were supposed to be plotting to attack Sicily, the main threat 
to Manuel from the west, but why the Byzantine emperor would have en- 
couraged, or even tolerated, such an event in his capital is a mystery. The 
300 Genoese there constituted an important community, and nearly all of 
them seem to have escaped with their lives. But the goods some 146 mer- 
chants were forced to leave behind, worth about L1o0,o00, were a major 
loss.”° This sum puts the evidence from Giovanni Scriba’s cartulary and 
Tables 1 and 2 above in a new light. Scriba’s work contains only a small 
fragment of the total Genoese trade; a few of the contracts recorded in his 
cartulary in 1161 turn up on the list of merchants with grievances pre- 
sented by Amico de Murta in 1175.”’ In the most revealing example, a big 
societas among the partners Guglielmo Burone, Ido Mallon, Gugliel- 
motto Ciriol, and Ugone Elie the traveling partner, with a total capital of 
L580, was lost in the sack. In 1175 the commune asked for 1,740 hyperpers 
for the partners, just 3 hyperpers to the lira, the right exchange rate. It is 
tempting to try to estimate the total volume of Genoese trade by taking, 
as V. Slessarev did, the amount of capital sent to Romania in Scriba’s car- 
tulary in 1161 — L1,o71 by his calculation — and comparing this sum to 
the value of Genoese goods in Constantinople in the next year, L1o,000. 
But there is no guarantee whatsoever that the amount of capital in one 
cartulary has any proportional relation to the accumulated wealth of hun- 
dreds of Genoese merchants in the next year. Slessarev based his own esti- 
mate on the ratio between the amount of capital in the relevant contracts 
in Scriba, 2,383 hyperpers, and the total amount claimed as damages, 
29,443 hyperpers —a ratio of 1:12.35.’° Taking this ratio and the total 
amount of merchant capital in Scriba’s cartulary for 1161, L8,339 by his 
reckoning (L8,231 according to Abulafia), Slessarev estimated that the to- 
tal volume of trade was L102,986 —a frequently cited figure.” But once 
again, why should the three cases in Scriba’s cartulary that resulted in 
losses bear any relationship to the losses of the hundreds of Genoese in 
Constantinople, let alone the actual volume of Genoese trade throughout 
the Mediterranean world?® 

So in 1162 Genoa saw its tantalizing prospects in Sicily become idle 
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dreams, and news arrived of a calamity in Constantinople that their friend 
Manuel was unable or unwilling to prevent. War with Pisa continued with 
no end in sight. In 1163 the new consuls, perhaps bewildered by the state 
of Genoese foreign policy, according to Caffaro attended to the level of 
crime and the need for justice in Genoa."' Abandoning earlier scruples 
about capital punishment, the consuls decided to treat some robbers like 
patricides by weighing them down with stones and casting them into the 
sea to drown. Caffaro tells us that the income and expenses of the com- 
mune amounted to L6,ooo — a sum again pointing out the severity of the 
previous year’s losses. This year’s most revealing occurrence was the elec- 
tion of the successor to Archbishop Siro, who died on 30 September — 
the last event Caffaro recorded in his history.®? The clergy, religious men, 
and the greater part of the anziani (here called the senate) gathered and 
chose as electors the abbots of San Benigno, San Siro, and Santo Stefano, 
the provosts of the important churches of Santa Maria delle Vigne and 
San Donato, three priests, and three canons of the cathedral chapter. 
These eleven men swore to select, without fraud, a new archbishop, some- 
one of suitable morals and knowledge, an honest and useful person. They 
also promised not to be motivated because they loved or hated or feared 
anyone, or hoped for reward from one of the candidates. These electors 
chose Ugone della Volta, brother of the prominent Ingone. It might have 
seemed as though the della Volta and their allies now had a firm grip on 
the city, but factional violence in the next decade would prove otherwise. 


A BOUT OF SELF-DESTRUCTION, 1164-1188 


There will be other themes to examine in this quarter century of Genoese 
history, but the city experienced so much strife in these decades that the 
commune seems to have been distracted and not able to accomplish 
much. The surviving acts of the consuls are few for these years, while the 
chronicle is replete with notices of trouble. In 1162 the consuls once again 
intervened on behalf of the men of Recco against Rollando Avvocato.” 
Now the consuls absolved the people from all arimania (obedience) to 
Rollando and his heirs because he had injured them and ordered him to 
make amends. More serious, at least for the nobles, were the disputes 
among the powerful Genoese residents, for the consuls less effectively re- 
solved these problems. Early in 1164 fighting broke out between Fulcone 
de Castello, Ingone della Volta’s son-in-law, and the troublesome Rol- 
lando Avvocato.™ Like many factional wars, what the parties were disput- 
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ing is vague, but the predominance of the della Volta family remained a 
powerful motive. In September 1164, at the time of the grape harvest, 
Marchese della Volta, consul that year and Ingone’s son, whom Chancel- 
lor Oberto described as praiseworthy and honest, was murdered by cer- 
tain evil persons and paupers while he was at his country villa, where he 
thought no one would attack him.* Marchese was usually on his guard, 
but his enemies, probably from the della Corte faction, found him.* The 
official historian seems to have been suspicious of the popolo of Genoa, as 
he blames paupers for the assassination of Marchese and says that the 
“plebeians” were turbulent. Even though the consuls and the archbishop 
called for order in the city, the disturbances continued. In 1165 the con- 
suls asked for a truce to be sworn between the contending factions and 
ordered the houses and towers of Ingone della Volta and Amigone della 
Corte to be torn down.*’ During this troubled period, Pisa remained an 
active enemy and Genoa was dragged into the tangled affairs of Barisone, 
king and judge of Arborea in Sardinia. 

Chancellor Oberto opened his account of 1166 with the somber news 
that civil war was still burning in the city and everyone was armed.* In 
1167 he blamed the persistent strife on the vileness of clients. Fighting 
continued in the streets in 1168, when Jacobo, another son of Ingone della 
Volta, died of his wounds.®’ Remarkably, the political vocabulary of re- 
publican Rome, filled with consuls, clients, and plebeians, served Genoese 
chroniclers as a model for describing their own politics. By 1169 this 
phase of the struggle came to a stunning conclusion.” After about six 
years of disorder, the consuls were concerned about the two hundred sup- 
porters of Ingone della Volta and Amigone della Corte, who were living 
in the big houses between the church of San Lorenzo and the harbor, in 
the heart of the city. The consuls caused a great oath of peace to be sworn 
and promised speedy justice to all parties, but vendettas continued. Then 
the consuls summoned a parlamento of the people and asked the arch- 
bishop to bring about civil peace. Archbishop Ugone and the clergy, in 
their best vestments and taking with them the relics of San Giovanni Bat- 
tista, went to the parlamento; Oberto dryly remarks that the citizens were 
surprised by all this and seemed more subdued than usual. The arch- 
bishop then began to speak about the virtues of peace, specifically calling 
upon Rollando Avvocato. Ugone della Volta, who had lost at least two 
nephews in the strife, singled out one of the main leaders of the group op- 
posed to his family’s faction. Having heard this plea, Rollando tore his 
garments, wept, and cried out in a loud voice; invoking the dead of the 
war, he refused to come forward and instead sat down on the ground.”! 
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Here was a man rent by conflicting emotions, unable to forget his dead; he 
sat — a marvelous visual image of intransigence to the Genoese. Waiting 
perhaps for what Abraham Lincoln so aptly called the “better angels of 
our nature,” the consuls and people asked Rollando what they should do, 
but he seemed stupefied (quasi obstupefactum) and eloquently said nothing” 
At Ugone’s suggestion, the crowd swore to follow the will of the consuls, 
who then appealed to Fulcone de Castello to make peace. Fulcone cau- 
tiously replied that he could do nothing without first obtaining the per- 
mission of his father-in-law, Ingone della Volta. So the consuls and clergy 
went to Ingone’s house and brought him to the meeting. After what 
Oberto undoubtedly glosses over by calling “much murmuring,” they, 
presumably Rollando Avvocato, who at some stage got off the ground, 
and Ingone della Volta, quietly swore peace and their followers and rela- 
tives did likewise. Everyone exchanged the kiss of peace, so important a 
visible symbol of restored harmony, and with bells ringing the archbishop 
and clergy began the Te Deum, the hymn of thanksgiving. 

But as Oberto himself observed, since the head, “our city,” had so 
many problems, it was no wonder that assaults, homicides, thefts, rapines, 
and arsons were occurring throughout the countryside.’’ He considered 
this disorder even more serious because it struck at the heart of Genoese 
domination of Liguria. By now no reader should be surprised to learn that 
the first place the consuls went to restore order was Lavagna, a town 
where the nobles would be quick to stir up trouble when Genoa was dis- 
tracted. Oberto claimed that the consuls made Liguria safe for travelers 
again, and that they restored the republic to a pristine state, whatever that 
was. Throughout the official version of events there is no hint as to what 
these families were fighting over, but the evidence suggests policy dis- 
putes carried to extremes. After a while, they fought, as Rollando Avvo- 
cato suggested, simply to avenge their dead. Only a scene of high drama 
could interrupt the vicious feuding. But once peace was temporarily re- 
stored, the Genoese could turn to old, complicated issues — Sardinia, the 
Pisans, Frederick I, and Manuel Comnenus. 

Genoese self-destruction was not limited to civil war, but the term is 
too strong to describe other matters that more resemble folly. To judge 
from the acts of the consuls, the enduring issue of the 1160s and 1170s was 
the kingdom of Sardinia. Back in 1164 the Pisans and Genoese had de- 
bated before Frederick the question of which city controlled Sardinia, 
even as they recognized a vague imperial dominion over the island.”* The 
Genoese backed Barisone, and the emperor, rejecting Pisan claims, con- 
firmed him in the kingdom but asked for 4,000 marks. Barisone admitted 
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that he did not have the money and that he would first have to go to Sar- 
dinia, presumably to squeeze the sum out of his unhappy subjects.” In a 
credible dialogue, the emperor said that he was on his horse and had his 
feet in the stirrups, that is, he was going to resolve this question of Sar- 
dinia and not wait.”° At a loss for money or ideas, Barisone turned to his 
patrons, the Genoese, whose representatives received instructions that 
they should do what was necessary for him. Although the Genoese 
thought this guarantee would please the emperor, Frederick insisted that 
he be paid immediately or he would take Barisone back to Germany, dire 
news for the king. In the end Barisone was forced into a series of humiliat- 
ing deals with the Genoese, who paid his bills and began the process of 
turning the island into a colony.”’ For their aid Barisone promised the 
Genoese L100,000, a fabulous sum in a Sardinian context, but in more re- 
alistic terms he pledged his income to pay Genoa 400 marks of silver a 
year. The Genoese also received valuable commercial privileges, and Bari- 
sone agreed to expel the Pisans from his kingdom. Barisone’s promises 
and debts continued to haunt his successors for decades.*® Either the 
Genoese thought there was more wealth in Sardinia than there turned out 
to be, or, more cynically, they enticed Barisone into debts far beyond his 
ability to repay in order to subvert his kingdom and take over the island. 
The second possibility seems more plausible. 

Having lost in Corsica, Pisa would not concede Sardinia. Pisa paid the 
empire L13,000 for the right to be invested with Sardinia in 1165, and 
from that point forward Pisa remained loyal to Frederick and Genoa nat- 
urally turned to the papacy or empire, depending on which supported its 
cause.”” With a short truce and a failed treaty in 1169, the war dragged on 
from 1165 to 1175.'°° Much of the fighting took place around Sardinia, 
and it was a harsh and above all expensive war. On 27 August 1165, for ex- 
ample, a fleet of thirty-one Pisan galleys attacked Albenga, and Genoa 
was forced to send a fleet of forty-one galleys to defend its loyal subject. 
In the same year Genoa paid Count Raymond of Provence 1,300 marks of 
silver just so he would not aid the Pisans.'*’ Oberto recorded that in the 
same year the commune imposed a collecta of 6d. per lira, an extraordi- 
nary tax on Genoese capital invested in ships and ventures overseas. '° 
The commune was forced to exact 6d. in 1166, 1167, and 1168; 8d. in 1170; 
7.5d. in 1171; 7d. in 1172; and 3d. on what came into Genoa and 9d. on 
what left in 1173.'° These taxes amounted to a small percentage of capital; 
at 6d. per lira, for instance, even if the tax was collected on imports and 
exports (12d. per lira), it accounted for only 5 percent of the merchandise 
but, of course, an even larger percentage of any profits. In 1171 the Geno- 
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ese, having angered the Lombards by supporting Frederick, endured q 
grain embargo at the beginning of the year that pushed prices up to tos, a 
mina.’ The next year the Genoese paid Lz,300 to Archbishop Christian 
of Mainz to obtain his favor against the Pisans.'” 

The commune responded to expenses and some local noble revolts by 
beginning to dub its own knights; the consuls created more than one hun- 
dred from inside and outside the city to help fight the Malaspina. Aristo- 
cratic consuls, some with estates and vassals of their own, acted as collec- 
tive lords and dubbed knights; for their merchant colleagues this must 
have been a heady experience and, again, not one shared by townsmen in 
the northern monarchies. Genoa’s own allies and vassals fought for the 
city, but their terms of service usually required payment at a certain point; 
in 1172 the commune had to pay the men of the marchesi of Montferrat, 
Gavi, Bosco and Ponzano and the men of Enrico Guercio.'” Thus Gen- 
oa’s military resources were a mix of feudal services, mercenaries, and, 
most importantly, crews of free men drafted for the galleys. 

During this period local issues dominated Genoese concerns, but the 
city could not neglect its trading interests in the eastern Mediterranean. In 
1169, a difficult year for Genoa, the commune sent Amico de Murta to 
Constantinople to retrieve something of the relationship with the Byzan- 
tines.'°’ The preliminary agreement, which Amico reached in October, 
resembled in broad outline the original treaty of 1155.'°® Manuel agreed 
to make the same payments as he had promised before and to reduce the 
commercium on the Genoese to 4 percent at the capital. The merchant 
quarter was fixed at Orcu, outside Constantinople. This treaty was more 
specific on the aid the Genoese offered Manuel; their people in the empire 
would fight for him for pay if he was attacked by a fleet of up to one hun- 
dred ships — a new detail. However, the Genoese were allowed to leave 
some men behind to look after their own ships and goods, and they pru- 
dently wanted some Genoese to be in each of the emperor’s ships, by now 
a familiar way to reduce risk. In a proposed emendation to the treaty, the 
Genoese agreed to arm thirty galleys for which the emperor would pay 
L30,000, or if he could not, at least L20,000. Nothing came of this pro- 
posal, although that a galley cost L1,000 to arm and to pay its crew is a use- 
ful benchmark for us to keep in mind. 

Between October 1169 and April 1170, Amico returned to Genoa and 
discovered that the commune was unhappy with the preliminary deal, 
particularly with respect to where it located the merchant quarter. The 
Genoese wanted to be inside Constantinople, not consigned to some 
backwater suburb, and in April Manuel gave them a quarter in Coparion, 
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right next to the Pisans.'” In July or August the Genoese assembled in a 
parlamento of the people and approved the amended treaty.'’? Sometime 
between this ratification and March 1171, the Venetians sacked the Copa- 
rion quarter.'’’ At the time of this attack the war with Pisa was in a bitter 
phase. Manuel, whose relations with the Venetians had been deteriorating 
for some time, in 1171 struck against them, seizing all Venetians and their 
goods in the empire.''* In 1174, when Grimaldo presented his latest list of 
damages to the Byzantines, the Genoese claimed only 5,674.5 hyperpers 
from the sack of Coparion, but there were sizable shipping losses, in- 
cluding 5,333 hyperpers lost in one ship the Venetians seized off Ne- 
groponte.'’? Altogether, Venetian hostility cost the Genoese even more 
than they had suffered back in 1162 at the hands of the Pisans. Strangely, 
though Chancellor Oberto and his family lost 750 hyperpers in the sack 
of Coparion, he did not mention the event in his own history for 1171, an 
omission that can be explained by Genoese shame at having lost so 
much.''* His successor, Ottobono Scriba, historian from 1174 to 1196, 
also omitted Grimaldo’s mission to Constantinople to seek compensa- 
tion, probably because the effort failed. Relations between the Genoese 
and Byzantines did not improve in the 1170s and 1180s, though the Geno- 
ese remained at Coparion. These experiences in Romania must have 
prompted the Genoese to look for more secure places in the east, in the 
Latin kingdom and even in Egypt. 

In 1175, partly at Frederick’s prompting and doubtless partly from ex- 
haustion, Genoa and its ally Lucca made peace with Pisa and Florence.'® 
The main feature of the treaty divided Sardinia into spheres of influ- 
ence.''® In addition, the Genoese were granted the right to trade freely in 
Pisa, but one wonders how many did so. By 1177 the Genoese had also 
concluded a peace with Venice that gained them no new advantages but 
at least guaranteed the safety of Genoese merchants overseas.'’’ In the 
same year the commune sent Rosso della Volta to Saladin, whom Otto- 
bono Scriba described as the king of Egypt, and peace was established. 
The annalist described 1177 as a year of great tranquility and prosperity, 
as was 1178.''® Inevitably, it seems, when external pressures on Genoa de- 
creased, the city’s factionalism, always just beneath the surface, rose up 
and hurt Genoa. 

The first sign of trouble appeared in 1179, when the Grillo and Vento 
families went to war with each other in Sturla.'’” In the next year the con- 
suls Ingone de Frexia (the son of Ingone della Volta), Guglielmo Vento, 
Alberico, Ido de Carmadino, Simone Doria, and Ugone di Baldizone, a 
distinguished group, made peace in Sturla. They also had to solve a dis- 
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pute between the Porcello family and the relatives of Girardo Scoto; after 
Girardo refused to submit, he left Genoa and the consuls destroyed his 
goods.'” As usual, the official annals are silent about the causes of these 
feuds. By 1183, however, Ottobono Scriba had to admit that there was 
much hatred and dissension in Genoa because of a dispute between Fy. 
cone de Castello and the Vento family on one side and members of the g. 
Curia family on the other.'*! This old quarrel between the della Volta ang 
the de Curia raged for decades, and if it was over the foreign policy of the 
commune, it had the effect of freezing Genoa by preventing the city from 
unifying around some initiatives. External peace enabled the consuls to 
impose a collecta in 1185 and 1186 to pay off creditors and redeem a sub. 
stantial piece of Genoa’s ordinary income.'” 

In 1186 the consuls also established the boundaries of the three main 
permanent markets, which obviated the need for fairs. Genoese trade de- 
pended on fairs across Europe but required none at home. These efforts 
reveal how Genoa’s urban geography reflected alliances among the pow- 
erful families.'*? When the consuls fixed the extent of the markets they 
also named the neighbors, so for example around San Giorgio the Vento, 
Pedicula, Alberico, and della Volta families were prominent. At San Pietro 
de Porta only the Lercario family stood out; perhaps this market was on 
more neutral ground. At the old market in Soziglia the Malocello, Grillo, 
Usodimare, Pevere, de Nigrone, and Picamiglio families, most of which 
opposed the della Volta, surrounded the piazza. Other important fami- 
lies, like the Doria around San Matteo and the Embriaco at Santa Maria 
de Castello, established compounds with towers and defenses around pat- 
ish churches. The neighborhood of Santa Maria Maddalena reflected for 
centuries the old ties among the Pevere, Avvocato, and de Turca fami- 
lies.'** More humble people in these areas were caught up in the strug- 
gles of the powerful as Genoa increasingly became a city of clan and 
neighborhood-based alliances, the famous alberghi.'” 

The year 1187 witnessed some disasters for Genoa and Christendom. 
First, at home on 16 February, Lanfranco, the son of Giacomo de Tutca, 
one of the consuls, assassinated another consul, Angelerio de Mari.” 
Later in the year Rubaldo Porcello and Opizzone Lecavela were killed, 
and there was tumult in the city. The personal dangers confronting politi: 
cians and nobles increased their search for security as they surrounded 
themselves with armed retainers and fortified their towers. In the late 
summer news finally reached Genoa that Saladin had defeated the Latins 
at what was later called the battle of Hattin.'?” As Ottobono Scriba suc- 
cinctly describes it, Saladin attacked Syria and defeated the Templars and 
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Christians, taking Jerusalem, Acre, and all of the kingdom except Tyre. He 
captured the True Cross and King Guy on the field of battle, and he took 
many prisoners, including William the Old, marchese of Montferrat, to 
Damascus. William’s son Conrad, in Constantinople at the time, took a 
Genoese ship to Tyre where he and the Genoese defended the city all 
summer.'”® The Genoese were rewarded with a curia and some houses in 
Tyre.'”? These dramatic events in the east coincided with more mundane 
and typical problems closer to home; in Sardinia war again broke out be- 
tween Pisa and Genoa, an issue that would have to be resolved before any- 
one could recover the Christian losses. 


THE CRUSADES, FACTIONALISM, AND REFORM, I1188—1204 


Early in 1188 Pope Clement III restored peace between Pisa and 
Genoa.'*° But settling the feuding in Genoa would prove more difficult. 
Also in 1188 Ingone, the son of the late Cassito della Volta, a consul of 
pleas, was struck on the head with a rock and killed.'*' Ugone della Volta, 
the archbishop of Genoa, died in the early evening of 12 June, a loss that 
must have diminished the family’s influence.'*? Cardinal Pietro, apostolic 
legate to Genoa, made peace between the de Turca and their allies and the 
de Curia faction, but many other feuds in the city continued, as the in- 
tense fighting in the market of San Giorgio in March 1189 revealed.’ 
There, Guglielmo Vento and his allies were battling with the della Volta; 
trouble also flared up around the cathedral and the church of Santa Maria 
delle Vigne. Ironically, the demands of the Crusades helped to solve the 
problem of violence, at least for a while. Richard of England was heading 
for the siege of Acre by sea from Marseilles and Philip of France had 
agreed to set sail from Genoa.'** Many Genoese, led by the consul Guido 
Spinola, went east to participate in the battle at Acre; among the distin- 
guished participants were Nicola Embriaco, Fulcone de Castello, Simone 
Doria, Balduino Guercio, and Rosso della Volta.'*> With some of the most 
fractious nobles out of the city, and more to join the English and French 
hosts as they passed through in August 1190, Genoa might have been a 
more peaceful place, but not yet. 

Genoa’s fleet fought in the siege of Acre, and in 1190, as a reward for its 
help, the city received from Conrad of Montferrat generous privileges in 
Tyre.'°° Just days before his assassination in April 1192, Conrad, praising 
the Genoese for having fought like the Maccabees at Acre, himself con- 
firmed Genoese rights there and gave them the benefit of trading freely 
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without taxes throughout the kingdom.'*’ By now the Genoese had ob. 
tained a third share of the customs revenue of Acre and Tyre without 
themselves having to pay it. Without an eyewitness account of the Geno. 
ese in the crusade, the city chronicle could not point to any specific Geno. 
ese successes in a crusade without many of them. 

In 1190, as Ottobono Scriba describes it, a new, modern thing hap- 
pened in Genoa.’ Because so much civil discord, conspiracies, and divi. 
sions wracked the city, the anziani and counselors decided that the consul- 
ate of the commune should be abolished and that Genoa should have a 
podesta. A podesta was at once a city manager, military commander, and 
chief judge, a professional and presumably impartial administrator aloof 
from Genoa’s factionalism. Such officials, drawn from a professional class 
trained for the job and invariably foreigners, normally served for a year 
and then left town. Their chances of finding future employment else- 
where depended on the job they did. The oath taken by podestas rigor- 
ously defined their duties and above all emphasized their neutrality with 
respect to local factions, as well as their probity.’ It is at first glance sur- 
prising that the Genoese introduced such a radical reform of government 
when so many leading citizens were away, but then, when else could it be 
done? Once again, the Crusades, and hence the Muslims, affected the con- 
stitutional development of Genoa, in this instance by siphoning off such 
an important segment of the ruling nobles that some reform was both 
necessary and possible. Like many other Italian cities, Genoa tried to 
solve the problems of factional violence and disputed justice by importing 
a temporary foreign ruler. But the podesta was hemmed in by committees, 
and his ability to function depended on the willingness of the local people 
to cooperate. 

The Genoese chose Manegoldo of Brescia to be the first podesta. Right 
away, he was dragged into a big problem when some members of the de 
Castello family, tied to the della Volta, murdered Lanfranco Pevere, then 
a consul and doubtless a force behind the move to hire a podesta. Mane- 
goldo, after meeting with a parlamento, proceeded in armor to the house 
of Fulcone de Castello and ordered it to be completely destroyed, the mur- 
derers having escaped to Piacenza. Manegoldo served as podesta and rec- 
tor of Genoa in 1191. His main accomplishment was reaching a wide- 
ranging treaty with the emperor Henry VI, who wanted Genoese help in 
conquering the Norman kingdom in the name of his wife Constance, 
daughter of Roger II. That year a large Genoese fleet set sail but achieved 
nothing, '*° 

For some reason, probably the return of the noble crusaders, the Geno- 
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ese decided to return to the consulate in 1192. Ottobono Scriba thought 
that these consuls did a good job, but he had to admit that there was much 
fighting in the city.'*" Problems only worsened in 1193, when Ingone de 
Frexia, leader of the della Volta faction, was assassinated. The consuls re- 
signed, and the della Volta and de Curia factions fought in the city. In 1194 
the fighting grew worse as these factions competed in constructing ever 
larger siege engines inside the city to hurl rocks onto the houses and 
towers of their opponents.'** The de Curia faction chose its own consuls, 
once more prompting the legitimate consuls to resign. In a parlamento 
the Genoese wisely decided to select as podesta and consul Oberto de 
Olevano, of Pavia, who served for the rest of the year and in 1195. In addi- 
tion to his regular duties, Oberto had the task of assembling Genoa’s fleet 
to join the imperial forces, including a Pisan flotilla, for the conquest of 
Sicily. Resorting to a podesta again restored calm in the city, and from now 
on, with a few breaks, the city would use these officials for much of the 
next century. The podesta, accompanied by his own assistant judges, 
brought the Genoese impartial justice and, as he did in sending a fleet sent 
to Sicily in 1195, occasionally served as warlord. Oberto himself died in 
Messina at the head of the Genoese forces. The Sicilian campaign, which 
bitterly disappointed the Genoese when the victorious emperor reneged 
on all of his promises to them, at least gave the Genoese a common exter- 
nal mission around which to rally. The details of that campaign need not 
detain us, but one episode is illuminating. In Messina, as the conquest pro- 
gressed, some Pisans allegedly took money from Genoese merchants, and 
the Genoese, led by Giovanni Avvocato, a rebel consul earlier in the year, 
counterattacked and killed many Pisans, seizing thirteen galleys in the 
process.'*? The imperial commander, Markward of Anweiler, had to re- 
store order and force the Genoese to return the booty. Some of the Geno- 
ese must have been privately relieved to see pent-up anger vented on the 
Pisans rather than in civil war. Yet more anger resulted when the emperor 
coolly told the Genoese they would get nothing in Sicily; he dismissed 
them by saying that if they wanted to conquer the kingdom of Aragon, he 
would support them and allow the Genoese to keep it!'“* 

In 1196 the commune established a committee of eight rectors to serve 
with the podesta, and from then on there was usually such a group in 
place.'** Drudo Marcellino, of Milan, the podesta, whom Ottobono 
Scriba described as a good medicine that cured the ills of the city, dis- 
pensed justice, paid off the debts of the commune, and put its enemies to 
flight. He did so well that the Genoese retained him in 1197, when he led 
an army against the rebellious marchesi of Gavi.'*° Rebellions throughout 
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Liguria prompted the commune to bind some of the subject cities more 
closely to Genoa. The deal struck with Albenga proved to be exem. 
plary.'*” The consuls of Albenga promised Genoa that they would fight in 
its army, pay the collecta, help to guard the castle of Bonifacio in Corsica, 
honor embargoes, and above all obey its podesta and consuls. Ships from 
Albenga would not sail beyond Sardinia or Barcelona from 1 April to ; 
October without putting in at Genoa first. Captains and crews also fol- 
lowed Genoese rules about ships and piracy. Albenga fought only the wars 
Genoa approved, and every year all men between the ages of fifteen and 
seventy swore to keep this agreement. Similar treaties over the next few 
years with Linguelia, Diano, Oneglia, San Remo, Porto Maurizio, Noli, 
Savona, and other towns reveal the Genoese policy of regularizing its rela- 
tions with the places on the coast and in the mountains from Monaco to 
Portovenere.'** In Savona the son of the marchese of Carreto served as 
podesta, but he too agreed to all of these terms. 

Genoa allowed these local communes considerable home rule while in- 
sisting that its subjects pay the collecta and follow its lead in matters of 
war and peace. Places like Oneglia did not participate in discussions in 
Genoa on what these policies would be, but Genoa believed that its inter- 
ests and Liguria’s were the same, with some nuances. The towns of the 
eastern Riviera like Rapallo and Portovenere were always the first to suffer 
in war with Pisa. In the west, the aristocracy and the Provengals were the 
main issues. In making Genoa the staple port of long-distance trade by 
having all ships put in there, the commune ensured that its own people 
benefited from the shipping capacity of all of Liguria. But the towns up 
and down the coast also enjoyed whatever concessions the Genoese had 
acquired throughout the Mediterranean. Places like Savona would not 
quickly forget their independence, and the thirteenth century witnessed 
many revolts. But common maritime interests helped to unify the people 
of Liguria under Genoese dominion, even as some resented the coercion 
involved. 

Ogerio Pane began his stint as official historian in 1197, and his inter- 
ests, as usual, were concentrated on the external affairs of the commune. 
In 1202 the marchesi of Gavi formally handed over their lands and te- 
ceived them back as vassals of Genoa.'*” The family promised to spend 
L3,000 of the money it got from the commune in houses and possessions 
in Genoese territory, and it agreed to live in Genoa and to swear to the 
compagna. Also in 1202 the podestas of Pisa and Genoa met in Lerici to 
settle their differences, but nothing came of the effort because they could 
not agree about Bonifacio. Two mediators, Marchese Bonifazio of 
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Montferrat and Marchese Aldobrandino, were also present at the meet- 
ing, and perhaps Bonifazio learned something about the cities that made 
him more willing to fall in with French plans utilizing Venice as the port 
of departure for what became the Fourth Crusade. Genoa had been at- 
tempting to place its relationship with the Byzantine Empire on a sounder 
footing, and back in 1201 the commune sent Ottobono della Croce to 
Constantinople. Ottobono’s instructions survive: the commune directed 
him to recover its full rights in Coparion and have the quarter expanded, 
to convince Emperor Alexius III to fulfill his promises, and to have the 
commercium reduced to 2 percent, or, if not that low, at least 3 percent.'"’ 
The Genoese received most of what they wanted, but by the time these 
matters were decided the crusaders were on the verge of taking Constanti- 
nople and creating a Latin Empire.'°* By April 1204, when Ogerio Pane 
looked back at these events, he could only conclude that these crusaders 
had forgotten their taking of the cross.'*’ Fighting with Pisa continued 
even as the Genoese found themselves virtually excluded from Romania, 
where the Venetians predominated for the next half century and more. 
Genoa’s own internal disorders and feud with Pisa probably encouraged 
the leaders of the Fourth Crusade to look elsewhere for support. While 
the crusaders were wintering in Zara in 1203, in Genoa two servants of 
Sorleone Pevere, a leader of the de Curia faction, were encouraged by the 
della Volta to attack and wound their master.'** The podesta restored or- 
der, but Genoa needed to examine the costs of its self-destructive fac- 
tional violence. 


THE SPIRITUAL LANDSCAPE OF GENOA 


Table 3 offers a different perspective on the Genoese, their testamentary 
charitable giving. The data come from the surviving wills from the period 
115 5—1204.'°? Only a small fragment of a hypothetical, original mass of 
notarial material survives, but these 190 wills seem to be a representative 
sample of Genoese charity. These categories of charity require some ex- 
planation because together they form the range of options available to the 
Genoese, their spiritual landscape. The hospital of San Giovanni, the lo- 
cal branch of the Hospitaller order, always commanded more local charity 
than the Templars, who did not have a house in Genoa. Just west of the 
city, on the peninsula of Capo Fari, a large colony of lepers lived around 
their church of San Lazaro. Poor people always existed in Genoa and were 
a growing social problem. Bridges might seem at first glance to be a cu- 
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TABLE 3. Genoese Charity, 11;;-1204 


No.of (Female, Total Average % of Total 


Charity Bequests Male) Value Bequest Charity 
Hospital of 

S.Giovanni 37 (17, 20) L29.85 Lo.81 3.7 
Lepers of 

Capo Fari 25 (11, 14) 20.30 0.81 2.5 
Paupers 7 (2, 5) 26.15 3:73 3.3 
Bridges 38 (18, 20) 14.00 0.37 1.8 
Ransoming 

captives 3 (1, 2) 106.00 35.30 13.3 
Crusades I (0, 1) 7.50 7.50 0.9 
Hospitals 70 (28, 42) 27.50 0.39 3.4 
Monasteries 53 (20, 33) 172.60 3.26 21.6 
Anniversaries 8 (4, 4) 41.50 5-19 5.2 
Masses 45 (24, 21) 163.28 3.63 20.4 
Churches 163 (86, 77) 191.35 1.17 23.9 

Total Value L800.00 


Sources: Airaldi, Le carte di Santa Maria delle Vigne; Archivio di Stato di Genova, Cartolari 
Notarili, Cart. N. 2, 3 pt. 2, 4, and Sezione Manoscritti, Manoscritto N. 102, Diversorum 
Notariorum, Chiaudano and Moresco, // Cartolare di Giovanni Scriba; Chiaudano, Oberto 
Scriba de Mercato; Chiaudano and della Rocca, Oberto Scriba de Mercato, Eierman, Krueger, 
and Reynolds, Bonvillano; Hall, Krueger, and Reynolds, Guglielmo Cassinese; Hall-Cole et al., 
Giovanni di Guiberto; Krueger and Reynolds, Lanfranco. 

Note: Based on 190 wills: 82 women, 108 men. 


rious or even dubious charity, but the government was not responsible 
for them, and small religious communities or individual priests main- 
tained — in an impartial manner outside the faction-ridden communal 
politics — important bridges over the Bisagno and Polcevera torrents and 
at Sampierdarena, Lavagna, Savona, and other places. Ransoming cap- 
tives from the Muslims was a meritorious act, as was donating to the Cru- 
sades. Numerous hospitals, at least seven inside Genoa and others outside, 
served as hostels for travelers as well as the poor and sick people who 
lived there. 

I have called these seven categories of giving social charity because, in 
addition to whatever spiritual impulse motivated the donors, some tangi- 
ble benefit to society resulted, along with the heavenly merits the donors 
believed they obtained. Donations to the last four categories also bene- 
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fited society, but they more directly contributed to the institution of the 
church; in the case of Masses and anniversaries for the dead, the souls of 
the donors and their relatives were the main beneficiaries. This distinc- 
tion between social and spiritual charity may create categories that the 
Genoese would have found incomprehensible, but for our purposes these 
differences help trace the path charity would take in Genoa’s history. 

The local monasteries were Santo Stefano, San Siro, San Vittore (Vic- 
torines of Marseilles), San Benigno, San Fruttuoso, San Andrea de Sestri 
Ponente (Cistercian), San Andrea de Porta (as yet the only female house), 
and San Bartolomeo (Vallembrosan) — the unaffiliated houses were Ben- 
edictine.'*° Scores of parish churches, ranging from the cathedral of San 
Lorenzo to tiny chapels up in the mountains, received a steady stream of 
bequests. In each type of giving the number of bequests represents indi- 
vidual legacies; only in the category of Masses have legacies been grouped 
together for convenience. So for Masses forty-five people left money or 
land. Some problems in the wills cloud the findings in Table 3. A few tes- 
tators left one lump sum for paupers, Masses, bridges, and hospitals, 
whereas others bequeathed one sum for every hospital in Genoa, not 
naming them. Local habits of leaving beds and mattresses to the Hospital- 
lers and gifts in kind or land to other charities make it impossible to assign 
a cash value to all bequests. Because I have counted only discrete legacies 
and have omitted the vague or collective ones, the table undercounts the 
actual amount of charitable giving in these wills. 

In this half century social charity accounted for a bit less than one- 
third of testamentary giving; spiritual charity took the rest.’ Women and 
men displayed some tendencies in their giving, but no sharp distinctions. 
Keeping in mind the small imbalance in the sample in favor of men, we 
see women slightly more inclined toward spiritual charity, except in gifts 
to monasteries. Men were a bit more likely to give to hospitals. There are 
some grounds for believing that by 1204 women were more open-minded 
and open-handed to the new styles of social charity that appeared in the 
next fifty years; the curious reader may look at Table 6 at the end of the 
next chapter to test this hypothesis. But the overall picture at this point 
suggests a broad, common set of values between men and women with re- 
spect to charitable giving. 

The significant differences in giving appear to be between the rich on 
the one hand and the middling and modest economic levels on the other. 
(The truly poor did not make wills or give to charity.) Ransoming captives 
was the expensive (and self-interested) business of the wealthy. Endowing 
perpetual anniversaries at the prestigious monasteries and churches cost 
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money as well— the average sum of Ls for this purpose was beyong 
many Genoese. Token bequests to the hospital of San Giovanni, the lep. 
ers, and other hospitals were within the reach of all Genoese who coulg 
afford to make a will. Of course, many Genoese gave nothing at all t, 
charity beyond the cost of their own funeral and burial. Charity was, afte 
all, voluntary, except for the obligatory tithe on all pro anima bequests tha 
went to the building fund and works of the cathedral.'* Some people 
could not afford to do more than spare their kin the expense of an inter. 
ment; others avoided the making of choices by leaving a sum for charity 
that the executors would divide up among beneficiaries as they thought 
best. 

We can examine only the Genoese who gave to charity by will. What 
emerges is a collective portrait. The local churches and monasteries had 
first claim on Genoese purses; only one church outside Liguria, Saint Pe- 
ter’s in Rome, received a single bequest, and the Hospital and Temple in 
Jerusalem each were left one as well. The lepers, the poor, and the ill — 
the business of the church and most definitely not of the commune — 
were also helped. Above all, it was the church that received this stream of 
testamentary giving, but in two branches. The main tributary carried 
money and land to the church itself, its fabric and personnel who were 
also supported to commemorate the dead in the Mass and their prayers. A 
smaller branch relied on the bureaucracy of the church to ameliorate the 
suffering of the sick and poor who belonged to God, to maintain land 
communications in Liguria, and to seclude the lepers from the rest of so- 
ciety. The commune fought wars and taxed people to pay for defense, not 
to make Liguria a healthier or more spiritual place. To foster these goals, 
the Genoese depended on the church, and, as we will see in the next chap- 
ter, the widening gulf between rich and poor strained this system of char- 
ity to the church for accomplishing the two different goals. The church 
was supposed to maintain its institution and tend to the care of souls, but 
the practical Genoese also expected it to minister to the proverbial wid- 
ows, orphans, needy, and sick in the city. Thus, besides fighting each other, 
the Pisans, and the Muslims, besides tinkering with their government, 
laws, and the rights of their subjects in Liguria, besides participating in the 
invention of mercantile capitalism, the Genoese were forging a distinc- 
tive, local ethic of responsibility to the less fortunate, an impulse that 
would stay with them for centuries. 


Let us conclude this discussion by taking an imaginary walk across the 
city around the year 1200. As we approach Genoa along the coast from 
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the west, Capo Fari is the last promontory before reaching the suburbs 
and the crescent harbor. A lighthouse is atop Capo Fari, and surrounding 
it is the largest local leper colony at San Lazaro. The hospital of San Gio- 
vanni is on the left side of the coastal road, and along the right we see the 
piers and docks that become increasingly busy as we near the walls and en- 
ter the city at Porta Vacca. Taking the main street toward the monastery 
of San Siro, we go through the compagna of Borgo, a densely populated 
neighborhood. To our left we pass various neighborhoods, changing 
every few blocks, as a parish church and noble towers define local differ- 
ences. To the right, the docks and warehouses along the port constitute a 
public zone. The churches are made from brick, stone, and rubble, faced 
with distinctive black and white checkerboard designs. Domestic living 
quarters, mostly over shops and storage areas on the ground floors, are 
faced with stucco and plaster. Closer to the city’s heart, as we pass through 
the older walls at the convent of San Andrea de Porta, the blocks of hous- 
ing are three and four stories tall; with lots of wood used in construction, 
they are fire hazards. Deep in the old city in the Castello neighborhood, 
on the right is Molo, a tiny, partly artificial peninsula protecting the port, 
itself a small neighborhood with its own church. Nearby, the cathedral of 
San Lorenzo and the archbishop’s palace, both still under construction, 
dominate the city’s center, which in turn is surrounded by neighborhoods 
clustered around the great noble families like the Embriaco, Spinola, Do- 
ria, and della Volta. Skirting the hill of Castello on our right we exit the 
city at Porta San Andrea, entering the eastern suburbs of Rivoturbido, 
newly devoted to producing and dyeing wool cloth. Just to the northeast, 
the monastery of Santo Stefano is outside the walls, and the heights of 
Carignano are still mostly farmland. By taking this roundabout path 
through the city, we have walked about a thousand meters. Already to the 
east and west, the city is spilling beyond its twelfth-century walls. 
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Between the Devil and 


the Deep Blue Sea, 
1204 —1257 


In the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury Genoa faced many devils, at least in local opinion, and the sea re- 
mained a refuge and an opportunity to grow rich. But it also became a 
means to attack Genoa, and warfare arrived just outside the harbor. The 
principal devil, especially in the eyes of Genoa’s own Pope Innocent IV, 
was the emperor Frederick II, supported by a cast of lesser demons, the 
Ghibellines, among whom the Pisans were most prominent. There was, 
however, an imperial party within the city itself, so the usual civic strife 
grew even sharper as it reflected wider struggles in the Mediterranean. But 
inside Genoa other devils, the people, seemed increasingly threatening to 
their self-proclaimed betters. Beyond all these difficulties, more tradition- 
ally perceived enemies of the faith, whether Muslims in the east or heretics 
in Lombardy, menaced the spiritual and economic well-being of the city: 
Between the devil and the deep blue sea, between real trouble and large 
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TABLE 4. Genoese Trade, Selected Years, 1191-1227 





Destination 1191 1200-3 1205-16 1214 1222-27 
Alexandria 0% 10.0% 7.3% 0.7% 0.3% 
Bougie 4.7 12.0 13.7 16.1 7.2 
Ceuta 10.6 14.0 13.0 4.2 14.4 
Corsica O.1 7.0 2.7 0.2 2.5 
France 1.4 12.0 2.5 ° 4.7 
Maremma 0.4 2.5 4.0 7 Ba 1.5 
Naples 8.1 0.2 1.5 fo) 4.8 
Oltremare 20.0 15.5 32.2 29.5 39.8 
Romania 17.0 0.7 O fo) fo) 
Sardinia 6.7 9.0 4.5 a2 6.0 
Sicily 17.8 15.0 14.7 40.9 12.0 
Spain at 3.0 0.4 fs) 0.4 
Tunis 4.3 0.4 0.5 O.1 5-5 
Other’ 7.8 0.5 5:3 3.4 0.7 


Sources: Abulafia, The Two Italies, p. 182 (1191); Origone, “Genova,” p. 310 (1200-3, 1205— 
16, 1222-27); Archivio di Stato di Genova, Cartolari Notarili, Cart. N. 4, Oberto Scriba 
de Mercato (1214). 

a. Other = Majorca, Rome, Pisa, Tripoli, and general Maghrib. 


hopes — this is where the Genoese found themselves. Before examining 
these problems, let us look at the economy to explore how the Genoese of 
all conditions were faring at the beginning of the century. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Singling out the economy should not suggest a bias so much as it describes 
the world that affected most Genoese all the time as they earned. their 
daily bread. Let us begin by looking at overseas trade, the fount of Genoa’s 
prosperity. Table 4 provides some views of this trade from the time of the 
Third Crusade and the capture of Acre (1191) to the troubled mid-1220s. 
This table supplies a wider range of destinations than the ones in the pre- 
vious chapter because trade itself spread more broadly across the seas, but 
the single largest share still headed for the crusader states in the east. 
Trade with the Byzantine Empire was diminishing even before the 
French and Venetian crusaders destroyed it in 1204, and thereafter Geno- 
ese merchants were rare, except as pirates, in the new Frankish states and 
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Venetian colonies.' Egypt remained a problematic trading partner, espe. 
cially during active fighting in the Holy Land and as increasingly it became 
the target of crusades, as in the invasion of 1218. The most reliable base 
for Genoa’s lucrative eastern trade was the coast from Antioch to Acre, 
Sea trade with Catalonia and Provence comprised a small share of Gen- 
oa’s trade; more important was the traditional partner and longed-for 
conquest — Sicily. Muslim North Africa, from Tunis westward to Bougie, 
Ceuta, and eventually the Atlantic port of Safi, ranked behind the east as 
the second main destination of Genoese trade. The Genoese mostly 
traded with Muslims, whether directly in the North African ports or 
through intermediaries in the crusader east. But the most revealing pat- 
terns in Table 4 are the ups and downs that depended on the vicissitudes 
of war, the spreading out of investments and risk, and the decline of Ro- 
mania and Alexandria. Cloth acquired from northern Europe via the fairs 
of Champagne constituted a larger share of Genoese reexports, but silver 
remained at the top of the list. 

In Genoa and the smaller towns and villages of Liguria, the economy 
in the first instance relied on the sea, the biggest source of employment 
for ordinary Genoese men and women. The merchant class traveled for 
commercial reasons, but every Genoese galley, the staple ship of the east- 
ern trade, required a crew of between 100 and 125 men, nearly all of whom 
served at an oar and might be called upon to turn pirate at a moment's no- 
tice.” Every sailing season thousands of free Genoese took to the sea as 
crew members, and in time of war more than 10,000 might be aboard ship. 
In the long voyage from Genoa to Alexandria or Acre, the galley could go 
against currents, winds, and the modest tides of the Mediterranean.’ This 
advantageous mobility must have been worth the cost of feeding such 
large crews and obtaining on a regular basis the substantial amounts of 
water they required. Galleys sat low in the water and could make way with 
their (usually) one great lateen sail, which might easily in bad weather or 
through incompetence capsize these narrow, shallow draft vessels. The 
big sailing ship, the navis, had a smaller crew, from 16 to 32 men in peace- 
time, making it a more cost-effective means of transport while also a pi- 
rate’s delight.* This ship and its smaller version, the bucius, could go any- 
where and carried considerably more freight. Smaller sailing vessels and 
the light galley, the galleass, hugged the coast and were typically found on 
the short island hopping runs to the Mezzogiorno and North Africa. Ex- 
perienced mariners leading a life at sea might themselves engage in trade, 
as custom allowed them the right on even the most crowded of vessels to 
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a seabag of personal goods.’ Some Genoese eventually settled overseas in 
the merchant quarters and lands that the city acquired, and it is possible 
that retired oarsmen and mariners formed the core of the permanent pop- 
ulations of these settlements. 

Young artisans might also join a ship’s crew, prompted by the relatively 
high wages paid by the voyage and by the proverbial chance to see the 
world beyond the cramped streets of Genoa. All sorts of other occupa- 
tions — the increasingly skilled stevedores who loaded and unloaded the 
ships, the master shipwrights who built them, the rope and sail makers, 
the provisioners and coopers — formed the backbone of the maritime 
economy. Even in the isolated but well-timbered mountainous valleys of 
eastern Liguria, the search for good tree trunks for masts involved the 
most rustic woods people in the rhythm of the sea. Constant losses of 
ships to war, storms, and disastrous fires even in port created a steady de- 
mand for the new ships that fostered these ancillary businesses and trades 
and employed people throughout the region. 

The comings and goings of ships became a staple of the Genoese 
chroniclers. For example, June was always a nerve-wracking month be- 
cause it was then that the convoy of ships from Oltremare, the crusader 
east, was expected back in port after sailing there the previous autumn 
and wintering far from home. Genoa’s enemies often planned to prey on 
these rich ships and galleys. In 1207 seven galleys and other ships, con- 
taining at least a thousand Genoese, were close to safety in nearby Nervi 
when a great storm sank a navis and two barks, and one galley was 
beached at Sturla.®° In a traditional scene, the archbishop took up the pow- 
erful relics of San Giovanni Battista and with the clergy, laity, and, most 
significantly, the wives — presumably hundreds of anxious ones — pro- 
cessed through the city, in fear that the entire fleet had been lost. After the 
storm abated, the consuls sent out a relief force that happily found the 
surviving ships and conducted them to safety. In 1217 Ogerio Pane noted 
with great precision that on Tuesday, 20 June, the great caravan arrived 
from the east, a big fleet of twenty-two ships, galleys, and taridas (big sail- 
ing vessels).’ It is no wonder that the feast of their patron saint on 24 June 
seemed so auspicious. 

Other necessary trades, standing at one remove from maritime busi- 
ness narrowly defined, also benefited from the prosperity that commerce 
brought to the city.® As weapons were always in demand, a vibrant local 
industry produced swords, armor, shields, and above all the crossbows for 
whose use on land and sea the Genoese were becoming famous. A survey 
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of occupations reveals that the ferrarit, the smiths, were the second largest 
artisan group in the city. These specialists in iron turned out many of the 
tools needed for the other trades and hence were vital to the shipbuilding 
and armaments industries. 

At least through the 1250s, the single largest trade in town involved 
the process of transforming raw wool into clothing.’ Women and men 
combed and carded wool, spun it into thread, and wove the different 
weights of thread into cloth that they then handed over to the more spe- 
cialized finishers of cloth — the fullers, dyers, and tailors. Genoa never ti- 
valed Florence as a center for weavers, but the local population needed 
clothing, and merchants brought to town the raw wool and cloth from 
other lands necessary to support this business in a region not famous for 
sheep rearing. Later, cotton and silk weaving would establish themselves 
as local occupations; for now, the Genoese worked on and mainly wore 
wool. Women were active in all phases of this process except for fulling, a 
trade falling on the male side of the gender division of labor. Weavers and 
wool workers tended to live in the eastern part of the city, away from the 
port, in Rivoturbido and the neighborhood of San Andrea de Porta, 
whose bells by 1231 determined the length of the working day, according 
to the custom of the /anerii.'° Skills at a loom or spindles enabled some 
women to support themselves in the local wage economy. 

A new style of expressing spiritual values, the Humiliati, spread from 
Lombardy and set down deep roots among the wool-working artisans, 
particularly among women." Humiliati worked in the same neighbor- 
hoods as the rest of the weavers, at their own looms inside their own 
houses, contracted to produce cloth at a fixed price. Other workers la- 
bored in the shops and houses of master weavers; these employees earned 
a daily wage, as an apprentice thread maker did in 1214, receiving the 
small sum of two pennies a day the first year, with a raise to two and a half 
pennies a day the second.” In the early 1970s thorough excavations 
around the church of San Silvestro turned up some tiny coins from this 
period, half and quarter pennies of the debased silver that were circulated 
in Genoa, not really by the wealthy merchants, but by artisans living from 
hand to mouth." I have estimated that in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, two pennies a day was a rock-bottom subsistence wage — the 
cost of food and clothing.'* Hence the local economy included merchants 
down by the docks making commercial contracts for hundreds of lire 
while men unloaded salt or bales of cotton from ships for a few pennies a 
day and in the fringes of the old city men and women sat at a loom for not 
much more. 
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Shipping in all of its aspects, the mercantile life, and cloth making dom- 
inated the local economy in a distinctive way, but the other tradespeo- 
ple-—the proverbial butchers, bakers, and candlestick makers — all 
worked hard to make daily life in Genoa possible. These artisan trades, 
ranging from the barbers who groomed the Genoese to the cooks who 
prepared their food to the smiths who took care of their horses and mules, 
had to compete with the allure of the sea and the possibilities it offered to 
men who wanted to do more than make shoes or empty vats of urine for 
the rest of their lives. The sea served as a kind of safety valve releasing lo- 
cal tensions and providing a measure of social mobility, but it did so in a 
stark division of labor between men and women. On the fringes of the 
maritime economy some women worked in the trades that prepared pro- 
visions for ships or the cotton for the canvas sails. But the sea, which 
granted so many chances for Genoese men to make their way in the world, 
must have struck many women, seeing and smelling it every day, as the 
wall of a prison, a wall even more impassable than the mountains to the 
north. Many of their men who went down to the sea disappeared behind 
that wall and never returned, whether they were the victims of shipwreck 
or simply seized the chance to start a new life with a fresh identity some- 
where else. Probably only Venice in Italy was so monolithically a port 
town; even Pisa was surrounded by timber, cattle, and grain lands that 
permitted a more diverse local economy to develop.” So at the base of the 
Genoese economy the sea distorted everything, much as it shaped the 
grottoes and inlets of the coast itself. Maritime commerce raised wages for 
men in some artisanal trades but brought competitive products and ruin 
to others; it denied women the chance to go to sea even as it opened up 
more opportunities for them in the city than their sisters probably en- 
joyed in the interior industrial towns like Milan and Florence. 

Yet even this sketch of the seafaring and artisanal occupations becomes 
more complex as we recognize that the Genoese had a more pervasive 
role for slaves in their economy than almost any other city in mainland 
Italy during this period. Slaves came to the city along with other items of 
commerce from Spain and North Africa. These slaves, mostly women, 
lived and worked in the households of wealthy Genoese. For example, 
when the rich and prominent Simone Barlaria made his will on 17 January 
1214, he left to his wife a slave named Alda and to his daughter one named 
Maria.'° In this family slaves were important possessions to be distributed 
on the basis of affection and their usefulness. In the early thirteenth cen- 
tury slaves generally cost about L6, though they ranged in price from L3 
to Lo, suggesting that age and gender affected the market.'’ Muslims were 
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the most likely victims of slavery, but the indigenous inhabitants of Sar. 
dinia and Corsica still turned up occasionally as slaves in Genoa, whethe; 
by purchase or capture. Michel Balard found a similar range in prices, Ly 
L7, at around 1240, but by the second half of the century slavery was an 
even bigger business in Genoa and prices had increased."° 

Slaves remained beyond the reach of most Genoese; Ls in capital was a 
lot of money, ironically about the same cost as a perpetual anniversary at 
one of the city’s leading churches or monasteries. Working as domestic 
servants in the houses of the great, some female slaves, if later evidence ig 
any guide, endured the lot of personal concubines.’ Slaves also occupied 
positions as servants and may have kept some “free” people from getting 
these opportunities.” Or, perhaps more accurately, at the bottom of Gen- 
oese society freedom itself did not have much value. On 4 January 1256, 
for instance, Benvenuta placed her daughter Pauleta as a pediseca (servant) 
in a household, promising that the girl would provide all services inside 
and outside the house for a term of fourteen years simply in exchange for 
food and clothing.” Pauleta cost her master nothing more than a slave 
would require to be maintained, and in the bargain he incurred no capital 
costs. Pauleta’s mother handed over the girl for nothing, probably relieved 
not to be feeding her any longer. These harsh realities might have spelled 
the end of slavery in Liguria as poor girls and boys from the artisan neigh- 
borhoods and more likely the mountain villages drove out high-priced, 
exotic slaves. But Thorstein Veblen’s “conspicuous consumption” was at 
work here, and wealthy people, surrounded by many free servants, bath- 
ers, water drawers, and most especially wet nurses, displayed their own sta- 
tus in society by owning slaves as well as by their occasional and ostenta- 
tious freeing of them by will or emancipation, or by leaving them as gifts 
to close relatives. When hard or dangerous work needed to be done in the 
household, probably Pauleta did it; a slave was too valuable to risk. 

By the early thirteenth century, then, money had radically changed 
Genoese society. A burgeoning wage economy attracted immigrants from 
the countryside and helped to foster the city’s growth in population. 
Trade continued to produce substantial fortunes for some people of the 
oldest nobility as well as for some alert newcomers. As actual hands-on 
slave raiding declined, cash brought this dishonored chattel to Genoa to 
ornament the houses of the powerful. A market for credit provided capt- 
tal for those who needed it while conforming to the latest twists and 
turns of the church’s teaching on complex matters like usury and the just 
price.”” Genoa’s own Pope Innocent IV introduced into his commentaty 
on canon law a practical knowledge of the realities of an economy. For ex- 
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ample, good faith and intention, familiar theological subjects, provided 
ample grounds for a moral investigation of how markets should work.” 
The pope understood that trust was key here, and one of the reasons why 
Genoa flourished was that its people had created stable and predictable 
markets. Markets benefited from an atmosphere of trust, but the cash 
economy changed other aspects of society. Money allowed some Genoese 
women, whether wealthy widows or humble weavers, the chance to lead 
more independent lives than their grandmothers had. As Genoa grew 
richer, the stakes became higher in warfare, from the perspective of lo- 
cal taxation as well as the dismal prospect of enemies pillaging Liguria. 
Thus in the early thirteenth century Genoa’s economic future seemed 
bright, so long as civil discord or general warfare did not disrupt mari- 
time commerce, and provided that enough of this new wealth percolated 
through society to keep the bottom above abject poverty and the middle 
immune from that most dangerous of social feelings — frustrated rising 
expectations. 


THE WIDER WORLD AND DOMESTIC PROBLEMS, 1204-1227 


After the successes of the Fourth Crusade in the east, Genoa found itself 
excluded from the lucrative trade in Romania even as it was at war with 
Pisa in Sicily. One advantage Genoa enjoyed in this war was the services 
of Enrico de Castro, also known as Henry of Malta, the son-in-law of the 
first Genoese count of Malta, Guglielmo Grasso.* Grasso had acquired 
Malta as a fief sometime in the 1190s for assisting the Normans, and he 
managed to keep it by a timely switch to the emperor Henry VI. Enrico 
became count in 1204, just in time to join in the activities of another fa- 
mous freebooter, Alamanno de Costa, whose role in the assault on Syra- 
cuse resulted in his appointment as count there.”” During the minority of 
Frederick of Sicily important bits of his kingdom were being occupied by 
outsiders, and it is easy to see how the strategically placed city and island 
attracted the Genoese. Enterprising Genoese had been acquiring posses- 
sions in the Mediterranean since the time of the First Crusade, and by 
now the pattern was well established that the commune would not di- 
rectly rule in these places. In 1205 Enrico and Alamanno defended Syra- 
cuse from Pisan attacks, and later in the year Enrico, in his ship the Leop- 
ard, sailed against Genoa’s enemies in Romania, the Venetians.*° While in 
the east Enrico engaged in some successful piracy against the Venetians 
and obtained for the commune a confirmation of its privileges in Antioch 
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and Tripoli.”’ In 1206 he began the ambitious task of occupying Crete, te. 
cently purchased by the Venetians.” Crete, a vital way station on the sea. 
lanes to Egypt, Romania, and Oltremare, was fought over for years, By 
1208 Enrico, needing more resources, sent to Genoa for help, and the con. 
suls dispatched a fleet and L3,000 to hire mercenaries. Enrico was success. 
ful and captured in battle the Venetian leader, Doge Rainerio Dandolo 
himself, who later died in captivity.” In the same year Genoa tried to stir 
up some trouble in Venice’s own backyard, the Adriatic, by concluding a 
commercial treaty with Ancona. The terms were not favorable to Genoa, 
which agreed to pay a Io percent tax on its goods, except for gold, silver, 
and money.*° Anconitans, in the unlikely event of finding themselves in 
Genoa, paid the same tax, but the real point of the treaty was to threaten 
the Venetians. But they would not give up Crete easily; Genoa had many 
claims on its attention in these years, and by 1212 the Venetians controlled 
the island. 

When Enrico of Malta arrived in Genoa in April 1210 seeking aid to re- 
cover Crete, the consuls gave him eight galleys, four other ships, arma- 
ments, horses, and other necessary things, all worth L20,000 according to 
the city historian Ogerio Pane.” In order to pay for all this the consuls im- 
posed a collecta (customs tax) of zd. on goods sent by sea for the next six 
years.” Pane then observed that the income from the tax was precisely 
L12,542. This sum is the first credible figure in the history of Genoese 
public finance. Heinrich Sieveking believed that the tax was hence capital- 
ized at six years for L250,840, the expected value of Genoese commetce in 
a year.” But because of the various exceptions to the collecta, the actual 
amount of trade was undoubtedly higher, especially as there must have 
been some profit for those who purchased the tax. If the income from the 
collecta amounted to only about Lz,o00 a year, coming in slowly, ship by 
ship, then the commune benefited from having its money all at once when 
an emergency, war, required it. All of this expense, at the same time as 
Genoa was fighting Pisa, must have struck some people as folly. It is not 
surprising that the commune cut its losses in Crete. Even in 1210, when 
the commune was still gambling on the success of Enrico of Malta, the 
Pisans were devastating the area around Portovenere, and Genoa had to 
send two thousand knights and foot soldiers to relieve the city; a few days 
later forty galleys also sailed to the eastern Riviera.™ 

In 1209 an official drew up a list of the money fiefs of the commune; 
this served until 1263 as an updated account of the military services owed 
to Genoa in exchange for cash.* Unfortunately, the list does not reveal 
exactly what services the nobles and knights owed, but some familiat 
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people collected money — the lords of Passano Lso, the counts of La- 
vagna L4o, the marchesi of Malaspina Lso0, down to various individual 
knights receiving L3 or L4 a year. Over time inflation ate away at these 
amounts, but, even so, the nobles were less and less able to pose a serious 
challenge to the commune’s power. For example, in 1211 Guglielmo Ma- 
laspina went to the castle of Corvaria and demanded that he be given cus- 
tody of the structure so that he could turn it over to the Pisans.*° Genoese 
representatives hastened to the local lords and, revealing again the newly 
established power of money, purchased the castle, settlement, territory, 
and rights for L1,800.°’ In a fury Malaspina rebelled against the com- 
mune, but the podesta coolly created two hundred knights in the city. In 
another sign of how things had changed for the nobility, the podesta or- 
dered Marchese Alberto of Gavi to live in Genoa with his wife and chil- 
dren. Instead, he fled, and the commune fined him and confiscated what 
little remained to him of the lucrative tolls of Gavi. During all of its trou- 
ble with Venice, Pisa, and some local nobles, Genoa was also engaged in a 
short war with Marseilles in 1211 over the exact boundary between the 
two cities’ spheres of influence in the Riviera Ponente, and mainly over 
Nice. Their external problems at least seem to have distracted the Geno- 
ese from factional squabbling: from 1207 to 1216 the commune governed 
itself by means of consuls, only resorting to an external podesta in 1211. 

In 1212 the Genoese settled their differences with Venice and con- 
cluded a truce with Pisa. The consuls also made peace with the Malaspina, 
paying them L1,500 for their rights over Corvaria; in exchange the Mala- 
spina swore, for the most recent of many times, to be faithful.** But more 
importantly, on 1 May Frederick, king of Sicily and soon to be emperor of 
the Romans, arrived in Genoa for a stay that would last nearly three 
months.” Over the next decades relations between Genoa and Frederick 
became so bitter that it is remarkable that he spent weeks of his life there 
and came to know his future enemies so well, as they knew him. His 
grandfathers Frederick Barbarossa and Roger of Sicily had also been in- 
volved in the city’s history, although they never visited it. His father Henry 
VI had disappointed Genoa’s hopes, and even as he stayed in Genoa mer- 
chant pirates were carving out pieces of his kingdom for themselves. 
While in town Frederick II issued a charter promising that after he was 
crowned emperor he would confirm all Genoese privileges and jurisdic- 
tion over Liguria and repay the large sums of money the Genoese had ad- 
vanced to him.*° He left Genoa for Germany in July. 

On Sunday, 25 August 1212, Ogerio Pane relates that a certain German 
boy named Nicolaus entered Genoa while on the Children’s Crusade.*' 
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According to the chronicler, this famous crusade brought many pil. 
grims — more than 7,000 men and women, boys and girls — into the city, 
After staying in Genoa for a week most of the group left, some evidently 
turning up in Rome later, but a portion of the party remained in Genoa 
where they must have joined the other immigrants in the city looking for 
jobs at the bottom of the wage economy.** Ogerio Pane did not judge 
these people, and he certainly did not suggest that the Genoese sold any 
of them into slavery, as was suspected of the merchants of Marseilles, who 
received the larger contingent of young crusaders. But Pane does not say 
that a single Genoese joined them, and no doubt this manifestation of the 
crusading experience perplexed the Genoese. 

As the truces with Venice and Pisa held and the city was not at war any- 
place else, by 1214 the consuls were able to appoint a committee of nobles 
to produce plans on the commune’s expenses and new ways to pay its 
debts and to collect its income.* Local financial expertise, usually applied 
to building individual fortunes, was marshaled to address what by then 
must have amounted to colossal fiscal problems. Ogerio Pane seems to 
have barely understood all this himself, but a general picture of the com- 
mune’s finances emerges from his account. The consuls decided to im- 
pose a tax of 4d., the collecta maris, for six years in order to redeem the fol- 
lowing taxes that had been sold in some cases for many years into the 
future: the income of the viscounty of Genoa; the tolls of Gavi, Portove- 
nere, and Voltaggio; the tax on the bakers; the cheese tax; and the customs 
duties of Chiavari and Voltri. Besides these specifics, the consuls wanted 
to redeem the entire income of Genoa, so they decided to tax 6d. per lira 
on land — one-half penny for improving the port and the rest to the cred- 
itors/owners of the salt gabelle. This money would recover half of the in- 
come from salt, which had been pledged for the next twenty-nine years. 
Pane’s own phrasing has caused some confusion here: he seems to suggest 
that the 4d. collecta on imports and exports and the 6d. on land altogether 
were worth L38,050.% After all of this effort to sort out the commune’s 
finances and to recover its revenue, the consuls swore never to sell, obli- 
gate, or alienate their income to anyone for more than one year, except for 
the income of the salt house at Messina, the income of Tyre, and the in- 
come of the scribania (a notarial tax?) from Ceuta and Bougie. These exotic 
categories of revenue were to be auctioned off for two years. All Genoese 
men between the ages of seventeen and seventy swore to uphold these 
prudent steps to prepare the commune for its next war — for what other 
reason was it worth going through all this trouble but to clear the path for 
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future borrowing? The men directing the affairs of the commune knew 
that debt tied their hands, and they used a respite from war to clear the 
debts that would cripple any effort to raise money quickly in a crisis. The 
state could not otherwise draw upon local savings to finance war. With- 
drawing capital from trade, the only form of savings available, would have 
quickly ruined commerce. Future revenues were the closest thing to ac- 
tual savings, so the commune sold them at a discount during war and re- 
deemed them during peace. 

As usual, external peace seemed to prepare the ground for civic strife. 
This regular alternation between foreign and domestic problems appears 
not to have been a fancy of the chroniclers but instead reflects the realities 
of Genoese political life. The major families in Genoa did not find it easy 
to cooperate, and as soon as it was no longer necessary, internal pressures 
produced skirmishing in the city. For example, late in 1214, when Sor- 
leone Pevere, a distinguished noble and a frequent ambassador for the 
commune, was returning from a walk to the Bisagno, two other nobles, 
namely Bulbubino Rosso de Turca and Nuvelone de Camilla, assaulted 
him.* Ansaldo de Mari witnessed this, and he alone pursued the attackers 
on horseback as far as the gate of the hospital of San Lorenzo, where he 
himself was wounded in the arm. The Pevere and de Mari descended from 
the viscounts of Carmadino, and they would have been leaders of the im- 
perial faction in the city, but the Turca and Camilla families are harder to 
trace. Later in the year, Guido Polexino and Carbone Malocello attacked 
Herode de Mari in Bisagno, obviously a dangerous place; this time the 
consuls promptly ordered Guido’s house to be destroyed, and they con- 
fiscated his part of the castellany of Gavi.” 

The next year, on Sunday, 4 June, Guglielmo Pignolo, on leaving Gui- 
do’s house (a new one?), encountered Nuvelone de Camilla on the street. 
Words were exchanged, knives drawn, and soon Guglielmo fell dead.*” 
Nuvelone, who was supposed to be serving as podesta up in Corvaria, 
seems to have escaped justice, even though it was in this year that profes- 
sional, foreign judges replaced the old consuls of the pleas, a step presum- 
ably intended to make justice more impartial. The consuls of the com- 
mune, including a member of the Turca family, did not take any action 
either, even though, as Ogerio Pane noted, great discord broke out in the 
city. Sometime during 1216 the Genoese decided, however, to abandon 
the consulate — as it turned out, this time for good — perhaps an ac- 
knowledgment that a stronger podesta was needed to control the growing 
tension in the city. Oberto Boccafolle of Pavia served as podesta in 1217; 
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in addition to preparing for a crusade to Egypt, he had to make peace be. 
tween the Richerio and Doria families. But on 1 August an old feud cop. 
tinued when Belmusto struck Nuvelone de Camilla in the throat with , 
knife as the victim was leaving the convent of San Pietro de Porta; the mo- 
tive, according to Pane, was the guerra between the Pignolo and Camilla 
families.*® The laconic entry in the chronicle about this episode suggests 
that even a podesta found it difficult to suppress or punish these ongoing 
feuds. Only in 1222 did another podesta manage to make peace between 
the hardy Nuvelone de Camilla, his victim Pignolo’s children, and his as- 
sailant Belmusto.”” 

The actual level of violence in Genoa is hard to fathom because the rec- 
ords of its criminal courts have virtually disappeared for this period. Per- 
haps all sorts of people were knifing each other on the streets; the chroni- 
cle records assaults on and by important people because of the stir such 
events caused, not because they reflected deep political disputes among 
the elite. A rare look into the criminal world at a different level of society 
appears in a fragment of a cartulary by the notary Martino, who served 
Guglielmo Guercio when he was podesta of Savona in 1204 and 1205.” 
Leading off this very minor but revealing bit of street crime is the follow- 
ing incident.*’ Berta Mazalina went to court to complain that Bonanata 
had hit her on the head with a rock. She also said that Bonanata called her 
a prencessa (“princess,” slang for prostitute), a mala ancilla (bad servant), and 
a bagassa (whore, dialect of bagascia). Bonanata denied these accusations, 
claiming in turn that Berta swore at her before she cursed Berta. Berta 
then stated that after this quarrel, Bonanata chatted with her and con- 
fessed that she had hit Berta with a rock and, moreover, that she had 
swiped (_/regerat) a piece of Berta’s jewelry. Continuing to maintain her in- 
nocence, Bonanata told her side of the story. On a Wednesday around the 
beginning of Lent in 1205, the daughter of Berta Mazalina left her house 
and flew at the daughter-in-law and daughter of a certain Ursa, attacking 
them with a rapagula (a stone block from a sewer or watercourse).°* When 
Bonanata saw this, she wanted to help the two women, and the swearing 
began; she stood by the women as a pediseca (servant) should. Berta denied 
that her daughter had left the house and hit anyone, but she did believe 
that Bonanata helped the other two women and swore at her daughter. 
Berta did not realize that Bonanata was their servant, though she certainly 
served them in this instance. Berta has a bit of trouble here on the exact 
whereabouts of her daughter, but it is important that she thought that a 
servant would have the right to get involved in this, but not just for anyone 
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on the street. In any case the trouble escalated even as the women ap- 
peared in court; Bonanata now feared that Berta’s son was after her with 
a knife. 

What started this trouble remains a mystery; harsh language, stolen 
jewelry, or a rock on the head may have been the first offense. No one 
would believe that these women had fallen out over the policies of the 
commune or the identity of the rightful emperor. Hence this episode of 
street theater in Savona is in my view an antidote to supposing that all the 
feuding among the Genoese nobility resulted from high-minded differ- 
ences. These women were fighting over honor and status on the street in 
the same way that everyone else did. Reputation, whether for being a 
Guelf or a prostitute, counted for a lot, and prickly sensibilities found 
ample scope for offense. Yet, in the end, it is hard to assess the actual level 
of violence on the streets of Genoa. Bits of evidence suggest that Liguria 
was a dangerous place, especially when the laws about carrying weapons 
in the city became increasingly lax. One hint of what was happening turns 
up in the records of the archbishop, who as lord of San Remo exercised 
rights of justice there and in the surrounding countryside. In 1216 Arch- 
bishop Ottone dispensed justice in the hamlet of Ceriana up in the moun- 
tains by exiling various people for the crime of homicide. In this little 
place he exiled six men for killing Oberto Reiano and his brother, two 
other men who killed two people, and five men for killing someone else, 
one of whom also murdered Alaxia, the wife of the late Merlo, and 
wounded her daughter.°* Ceriana thus had thirteen killers and one female 
and four male victims — the numbers suggest group assaults and vendet- 
tas. The traditional punishment here was still banishment, even for multi- 
ple homicides. If rural Liguria was this dangerous, the crowded, narrow 
streets of Genoa, where personal space was at a premium, were not likely 
to have been much safer. 

Schemes for organized violence in the east in 1216 perhaps served to 
focus Genoese animosities on their traditional and licit enemies, the Mus- 
lims. The plans for a crusade hatched at the Fourth Lateran Council were 
beginning to lead to action, but it also seemed as though Genoa was on 
the verge of another war with Pisa and Venice. On 6 April the archbishop 
held a local council and explained to everyone what had happened in 
Rome and what Pope Innocent III wanted.** Many men and women took 
the cross. In May 1217 Cardinal Ugolino of Ostia, the future Pope Greg- 
ory IX, arrived to preside over the formal peace made between Genoa and 
Pisa, a step that everyone realized must precede any effort to invade Egypt 
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by sea.°> News reached Genoa in August 1218 that the crusaders, a large 
international force including some Genoese and many Pisans, had landed 
in Egypt and established themselves outside Damietta.© Efforts to con. 
clude a peace treaty with Venice had lagged, however, and it was not unti) 
11 May 1218 that the negotiators on both sides (one of whom was the 
ubiquitous Sorleone Pevere) reached a preliminary agreement at Parma” 
This treaty was supposed to last for ten years, and many of its provisions 
concerned rules about reparations for prospective piracies and disputes 
—a sign that both sides were realistic about their future relations. The 
Venetians conceded that the Genoese should have the same rights to 
trade in Romania as they had enjoyed under Alexius, that is, before the 
Fourth Crusade, as well as the same tax advantages and, somewhat 
vaguely, whatever they had enjoyed in Constantinople. In all this the doge 
merely promised to help Genoa reassert its rights. The Genoese were ex- 
pected to make the counts of Syracuse and Malta, Alamanno de Costa and 
Enrico de Castro, swear to keep this peace, and only then would the Vene- 
tians release all Genoese prisoners and pay some compensation. The 
treaty ends by observing that it had been concluded, according to the 
pope’s prayers, to aid the recovery of the Holy Land. 

Genoa continued to send reinforcements to Damietta, and the last epi- 
sode Ogerio Pane noted in his section of the chronicle concerns a fleet of 
ten galleys the commune sent to Egypt in 1219 under the command of 
Giovanni della Volta and Pietro Doria.** But a local problem, the state of 
Ventimiglia’s loyalty to Genoa, was absorbing much attention and mili- 
tary resources. Back in May 1218 representatives of Ventimiglia had trav- 
eled to Genoa and sworn to put themselves and their city under Genoese 
authority, after a visit earlier in the year when the podesta had placed the 
Genoese insignia, a red cross, on Ventimiglia as a sign of sovereignty.” 
Genoa used the pilgrim emblem, now closely associated with the Cru- 
sades, as its public mark to impress people with its power and perhaps to 
gain for its merchants and their possessions the protection armed pil- 
grims needed and deserved. The podesta sent two representatives out to 
conclude an agreement, but by the next year the Genoese were unhappy 
with the proposed pact. So the Genoese summoned their vassals, five 
hundred knights and even more foot soldiers, and together with a big fleet 
they attacked Ventimiglia in May 1219. By 1220 Genoa had won over the 
family of the counts of Ventimiglia, who promised to fight on Genoa’ 
side in exchange for L150 a month while the war lasted.*' During 1220 the 
Genoese were gradually grinding down Ventimiglia, which eventually 
sent a delegation to Genoa to ask for terms. The podesta, however, 
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wanted two hundred of them to swear to keep any agreement, and after 
some haggling the number was reduced to thirty. At that point the delega- 
tion from Ventimiglia agreed but asked to return home before signing the 
agreement. The podesta would not let them leave until they swore fidelity; 
after some difficulties, he threw them all into prison and renewed the 
campaign.” 

In 1221 the podesta gathered new forces and imposed one of the first 
forced loans on the Genoese, assessed at one lira per L100. Ventimiglia 
found an ally in Count Raymond of Provence, but he eventually aban- 
doned it and again a large army of Genoa’s vassals and a big fleet attacked. 
After an initial reverse in which some of their people were killed, some 
Genoese thought that the captives from Ventimiglia should be put to 
death. The podesta, Loteringo de Martinego of Brescia, agreed with this 
view and sent word to Ventimiglia that its prisoners would be executed if 
it did not surrender in eight days. Ventimiglia in fact submitted, but after 
a disagreement about the surrender of an outlying castle, the podesta or- 
dered eleven of the prisoners to be blinded, a noteworthy act in a cruel age 
and a sign of the brutality involved in building Genoa’s hegemony over 
Liguria.“* Meanwhile, the siege of Ventimiglia continued as Sorleone Pe- 
vere oversaw the bombardment of the city, which finally surrendered and 
returned to Genoese rule in a series of acts in 1222.° 

This episode consumed a considerable share of Genoa’s land and naval 
forces during the years witnessing stalemate in the swamps of the Nile 
delta as the Fifth Crusade ended in a humiliating withdrawal of the 
trapped Christian army in late 1221. Genoa’s own policies overseas 
seemed directed at securing for its merchants the privileges they needed 
or thought they already had. In 1218 Queen Alice of Cyprus granted the 
Genoese the right to buy and sell freely in her kingdom without paying 
any taxes, their own court under the usual terms, and land in Nicosia and 
Famagusta for building merchant quarters.°’ This agreement and the re- 
newal of the treaty with Ancona in 1220 reveal that the Genoese were not 
going to rely only on their treaty with the Venetians to restore their rights 
in the east. But for the moment the Genoese placed their main hope of 
defending their position in the emperor Frederick II. In a comprehensive 
charter of 4 October 1220 the emperor confirmed the grants his grandfa- 
ther had given them, most importantly their rights to rule the coast from 
Monaco to Portovenere and to choose their own podesta, consuls, and 
judges. New privileges given to the Genoese here included the rights to 
have Gavi in fief as well, to create imperial notaries, and to have one- 
quarter of any coastal city they helped the emperor to conquer as well as 
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freedom from any taxes there. This charter was preparing the way for the 
emperor’s crusade in which the Genoese planned to participate, but it 
would be some years before he actually departed for the east, and by then 
he wanted no help from Genoa. 

The law of privileges, part of the Constitutions of Capua Frederick had 
promulgated in December 1220, had revoked all privileges issued since 
1189.” Genoa was probably more concerned with the rights over Liguria 
it had from Frederick, and so it would not break with him yet over this is- 
sue.’' In 1221 a distinguished delegation including Oberto della Volta and 
Sorleone Pevere was not succeeding in securing for the Genoese the old 
privileges they were supposed to have in Sicily.” Still, external troubles 
abated, except for a violent clash with the Pisans in Acre in 1222 that re- 
sulted in the Genoese quarter being burned down.” 

Marchisio Scriba was usually preoccupied with the commune’s foreign 
policy, but in 1223 an incident that took place in the harbor of Marseilles 
indicates why merchants valued privileged trade and commercial treaties 
so highly.”* On his way home from Tunis a Genoese merchant, Rainaldo 
Archanto, put into Marseilles for water. Local people stirred up trouble 
among his Christian and Muslim passengers by tellng the Saracens that 
their captain intended to rob them. (Already this story contains the valu- 
able information that Genoese ships continued to carry Muslims from 
Africa to Christian ports.) These Saracens complained to the podesta of 
Marseilles (who happened to be Milanese), saying that they wanted to be 
free of Rainaldo and recover from him a large sum of money that the lord 
of Tunis had entrusted to him. Rainaldo refused and ended up in prison. 
When news of this reached Genoa, its podesta dispatched a delegation 
that included Marchisio Scriba to ask for Rainaldo’s release. The Genoese 
took the position that if Rainaldo had done anything wrong, they would 
hand him over to the king of Morocco for justice. Marseilles would not 
give him up, and the Genoese declared their peace at an end, though, as 
Scriba noted, Genoa was unhappy with Marseilles anyway because it had 
supported Ventimiglia during its recent revolt. But the seizure of a Geno- 
ese captain resulted in an ironic retaliation. Genoa licensed Ventimiglia to 
attack ships from Marseilles, in its eyes setting a dog to catch a dog, But 
Rainaldo’s relatives took matters into their own hands. When the podesta 
of Marseilles was returning home after his term, Rainaldo’s relatives heard 
of this (one wonders how) and, after capturing him at Albenga, brought 
him to Genoa to be imprisoned. After much negotiation between Genoa, 
Marseilles, and now Milan, Rainaldo and the podesta both were released, 
and all goods were restored to their rightful owners. Marchisio Scriba 
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spent so much of his time on this episode not only because he personally 
was involved and liked to tell stories, but also because it revealed just how 
far the commune would go to protect its merchants. Moreover, this ac- 
count demonstrates that in a pinch one’s own relatives and some self-help 
still mattered.” 

In 1224 an apparently minor border dispute with Alessandria and Tor- 
tona over the castle of Capriata escalated into a war for Genoa on two 
fronts. Capriata, halfway between Alessandria and Genoa, served, along 
with Gavi, as a stronghold on the fringe of the Lombard plain that seemed 
to threaten its neighbors. Genoa had been careful to purchase from Ot- 
tone Marchese of Bosco his rights over the castle and village for L75 a 
year.’° What the commune was trying to accomplish is hard to fathom. 
Eastward along the Riviera Levante Genoa had reached the limit of its 
ability to expand at Lerici; beyond that point the Pisans and other Tuscans 
would contest every bit of territory in their own front yard. Westward 
along the Riviera Ponente, beyond the great castle the Genoese built at 
Nice, the Proven¢als and Marseilles, soon to be supported by the French 
monarchy, would not accept further Genoese encroachments. The fram- 
ers of Genoa’s overseas policies were content to let freebooters administer 
acquisitions, and even on Sardinia they still ruled through the local kings 
and judges. But on the other side of the Apennines and maritime Alps, 
Genoa faced formidable opponents as well as problems of supply. Yet the 
commune was pursuing a policy that had at first secured the mountain 
passes, a sensible accomplishment, into an area where its naval power and 
commercial expertise conferred few advantages. We can only speculate 
about what appears to have been a grandiose and foolish overreaching by 
the Genoese, but if we give them credit for perceiving their own self- 
interest, a rationale of sorts becomes clear. First, the Lombard plain con- 
tained the best agricultural land anywhere near Genoa, and the cost of 
controlling a piece of it may have seemed small in comparison to the secu- 
rity of not having to rely on shipments of grain and other foods from Pro- 
vence and Sicily. A red thread through the history of Genoa is the concern 
for a reliable supply of food. Second, the men making policy in Genoa 
liked to acquire castles and peasants in the countryside. Capriata sat on an 
important trade route to the north, and merchants would always support 
efforts to control these roads and their tolls. Merchants would favor these 
policies — but where did they end? Where was a secure supply of grain; 
did Genoa need to control the Alpine passes as well? Genoa’s nobles fol- 
lowed their ambitions until they ran into trouble, in this instance Alessan- 
dria and Tortona. 
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Alessandria did not want Genoa to have Capriata, and it convinced 
Tortona, Vercelli, and Milan to join it in an attack.” The Genoese podestj 
gathered an army that scattered the besieging forces, and he then took the 
castle of Montaldo from Alessandria and destroyed it. Alessandria retalj. 
ated by capturing Arquata and Tassarolo. The costs of this war as related 
in the chronicle demonstrate Genoa’s determination to hold onto part of 
the Lombard plain. Andalo of Bologna, the podesta, imposed a forced 
loan, a collecta of 2d. on movables, and 1.5d. on the lands of those not in 
the army, excluding septuagenarians, the infirm, and magnates — those 
nobles exempt from such taxes. Those Genoese about to travel overseas 
had to contribute money as well; presumably their families made pay- 
ments of some kind. As the war dragged into 1225, our evidence changes 
because Marchisio Scriba died in April and was replaced by Maestro Bar- 
tolomeo, who served as notary to the commune.” As the modern editor 
of the chronicle noted, from now on a committee was responsible for 
writing the official annals of the commune; Bartolomeo was only a mem- 
ber of a team, but his hand was the dominant one into the 1230s.” 

In 1225 Gavi was the focus of the military struggle, and Genoa man- 
aged to acquire one Lombard ally, Asti.°° By 1226 the real costs of this 
draining war were becoming apparent. Frederick II intended to hold an 
imperial court at Cremona.*' Genoa would not attend; its policies were 
firmly propapal and its disappointments with Frederick legion. Subject 
cities and nobles did not make Genoa’s diplomatic decisions, but Savona 
was on the way to leading a serious rebellion against Genoa. After deceiv- 
ing Genoa about the loyalty of its podesta, Savona approached the impe- 
rial legate in Italy, Count Tomasso of Savoy, and offered him the income 
of the salt tax if he would take it and the other rebels under his protection. 
With alacrity he did, and the western Riviera was in revolt and in league 
with the emperor. Hence in 1227 Genoa was fighting on two fronts, the 
Riviera Ponente and the Lombard plain. Inside the city food was in short 
supply, another testimony to Lombardy’s value, and debates were taking 
place about what course to follow. The new podesta was a thirty-year-old 
warrior, Lazario di Gherardino de Glandone, from friendly Lucca, who 
urged the Genoese to subdue the Riviera first and then turn to Lombardy, 
a policy they adopted. By May the energetic podesta was at the head of a 
large army besieging Savona, and felicitously representatives arrived to 
propose a truce in Lombardy. Milan’s motives must have related to the 
wider struggle with Frederick II in northern Italy. Genoa was emerging as 
a strong opponent of the emperor, and it was unwise for his enemies to be 
fighting over a few castles. Safe for the moment from northern threats, 
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the Genoese tightened their siege and by the end of May Savona surren- 
dered. This speedy victory was marked by a great festival at which the vic- 
tors received gifts and were praised by troubadours from Lombardy, Pro- 
vence, and Tuscany.” For a change, most of Genoa’s vassals had stayed 
loyal, adding to the celebration. Perhaps these festivities influenced the 
young Lanfranco Cigala, himself an ardent Guelf and soon to become 
Genoa’s first renowned troubadour.® 

Milan’s ambassadors now came to Genoa with a list of Lombard griev- 
ances and demands, and by November Milan proposed an arbitrated solu- 
tion to the problems between Alessandria, Tortona, and Genoa.® First of 
all, by this agreement people from Alessandria would not have to pay tolls 
at Gavi or in the port of Genoa, but if Genoa wanted to pay them L6oo 
pavesi, it could collect the tolls at Gavi. Genoa was not able to redeem the 
tolls it collected in the port. Alessandria resented Genoa’s control over its 
access to the sea. Milan suggested that the walls of the castle of Capriata 
be destroyed and then, after a five-year cooling-off period, arbiters decide 
the site’s fate. The castle of Arquata also was to be demolished, and Genoa 
and Tortona would each compensate the people who lived there for their 
losses; later arbiters should decide who controlled the area. Genoa was 
supposed to return one castle to Tortona but was allowed to keep another. 
Committees from the region would settle disputes about local damages, 
and both sides should release their prisoners. Milan agreed to enforce the 
terms of the truce. For a while troubles over Capriata persisted, but this 
effort to resolve the conflict in the main succeeded and Genoa drew closer 
to Milan even as people continued to suspect Lombard motives. 

All of these accomplishments left some nobles out in the cold, ex- 
cluded from the military glory and political offices they considered their 
prerogatives. Guglielmo de Mari, the son of the Angelerio de Mari whom 
Lanfranco de Turca had assassinated back in 1187, gathered a coalition of 
malcontents: some nobles, many popolo, and subjects from the Riviera, 
especially Portovenere, Recco, Camogli, and Uscio. Inside Genoa, Gu- 
glielmo Streggiaporco and his family led the revolt in the parish of San 
Donato. At times the chroniclers called the revolt a conspiracy, but at 
other times a compagna; clearly, de Mari intended to take over the com- 
mune. While the podesta was away in Lucca, de Mari, the idol of the po- 
polo, went to the neighborhood around San Lorenzo, the heart of the city, 
and occupied the houses and towers of Ingone and Giovanni della Volta; 
he invited people throughout Liguria to join his compagna.”° 

Returning to Genoa, the podesta found a confused political situation. 
So much had happening without the approval of the traditional elite, and 
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de Mari and his associates were displaying papers they claimed containeq 
the podesta’s consent to their actions. The podesta firmly ordered these 
rebels to submit to his authority. For some reason de Mari backed down, 
Along with his leading supporters, Pagano de Cucurno, Enrico Gontardo, 
and Ingone della Volta, he swore to obey the podesta, who then de. 
manded that de Mari end his occupation of the area around the cathe- 
dral.® At first Mari seemed to comply, but then he seized the two main 
gates of the city, an act that caused most of the nobles, including the Em- 
briaco, Mallon, Doria, Camilla, Usodimare, and Spinola, to rally behind 
the podesta. In a commercial town occupying the gates struck at every- 
one’s livelihood. Throughout the Riviera and Genoa the strongholds, 
gates, and towers of the rebels were retaken, and in a great parlamento 
held in November de Mari’s compagna was dissolved, under penalty of 
forfeiture of all goods and perpetual banishment. 

The city chroniclers strongly supported the podesta, so they did not 
portray de Mari’s conspiracy in a favorable light or explain his motives. Be- 
cause Guglielmo’s brother Ansaldo later became admiral under Frederick 
II and commander of the imperial naval forces attacking Genoa, it is 
tempting to view this rising as a Ghibelline assault on the basically Guelf 
ruling clique in Genoa. As strong splits along these lines would develop 
in the 1230s, this interpretation makes some sense. But the divisions, as 
usual, did not fall along neat lines; some of the nobles, people, and subject 
towns could be found on both sides, though for a time the popolo appar- 
ently favored de Mari. The popolo’s rise, a general phenomenon in most 
thirteenth-century Italian cities, was as yet feeble and tardy in Genoa.” 
After a period of protracted warfare and high taxes, however, the people 
were prepared to follow de Mari for a season, even if they were not sure 
what he wanted to accomplish. Without leaders and plans of their own, 
this was their only option. 


A CHECK ON CHARITY 


The year 1227, notable for political reasons, also provides an occasion to 
pause and look at the course of Genoese charity over the period 1205-26 
(see Table 5).** The first donations to the Franciscans and Dominicans by 
will occurred in 1226 and 1225 respectively, and, as discussed at the end of 
this chapter, the coming of the friars decisively changed the nature of 
charity. These years thus illuminate charity in its mature, prefriar form, 
and the sample of wills is again conveniently balanced between men and 
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TABLE 5. Genoese Charity, 120;—1226 


No.of (Female, Total Average % of Total 


Hospital of 

S.Giovanni 67 (40, 27) L68.05 L1.02 6.8 
Lepers of 

Capo Fart 64 (38, 26) 84.25 132 8.4 
Paupers 8 (3, 5) 65.35 8.17 6.5 
Bridges 85 (48, 37) 52.30 0.62 j.2 
Ransoming 

captives 3 (0, 3) 75.00 25.00 7-5 
Crusades 17 (10, 7) 67.25 3.96 6.7 
Hospitals 116 (64, 52) 66.15 0.58 6.6 
Dowries I (0, 1) 25.00 25.00 2.5 
Franciscans and 

Dominicans 6 (5, 1) 1.45 0.24 O.1 
Monasteries 29 (13, 16) 99.85 3.44 9.9 
Anniversaries 3 1) 33.00 11.00 3:3 
Masses 70 (54, 16) 122.60 1.75 12.2 
Churches 201 (128, 73) 543.307 2.70” 24.2 

Total Value L1,303.55 


(L1,003.5 5) 


Sources: Airaldi, Le carte di Santa Maria delle Vigne; Archivio di Stato di Genova, Cartolari 
Notarili, Cart. N. 4, 5, 7, 11, 14, 16 pt. 1, 16 pt. 2, 18 pt. 2, 56, and Notai Ignoti, Busta 1; 
Basili and Pozza, Le carte del monastero di San Siro; Hall-Cole, Krueger, Renert, and Reyn- 
olds, Giovanni di Guiberto, Krueger and Reynolds, Lanfranco. 

Note: Based on 226 wills: 114 women, 112 men. 

a. Includes one legacy to San Lorenzo for L300. 

b. Without one big legacy, the average is L1.2. 

c. A L300 legacy to San Lorenzo has been excluded. 


women. Table 5 contains many interesting findings, perhaps the most im- 
portant of which is that the appeal of the older, urban monasteries was de- 
clining before the friars arrived. The average bequest to those institutions 
remained virtually unchanged; the number of gifts plummeted. Bequests 
for Masses for the souls of testators also declined, and there was a big 
drop in the size of the average bequest. Anniversaries witnessed a smaller 
decline in the number of bequests and an increase in their size. These 
three bulwarks of Genoese charity — monasteries, Masses, and anniver- 
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saries — accounted for 47.2 percent of bequests from 1155 to 1204 but 
only 25.4 percent in the next period. That other standby of spiritual char. 
ity — the local church, the parishes of Genoa and Liguria — held steady 
and so does not represent a sea change in sensibility. Unfortunately, given 
the shortage of wills from outside Genoa, no comparisons to other cities 
in Europe are possible, but it is unlikely that this trend was unique to 
Genoa. The evidence suggests that the friars were not responsible for 
shifts away from certain types of charity, but that the people themselves 
were changing in ways that opened up new possibilities that the friars 
seemed suited to exploit. 

As the amount of giving was increasing, the donations that had gone to 
the monasteries and for Masses were obviously going somewhere else. Ta- 
ble 5 reveals a few modest winners like the Crusades, especially in the 
period of the preaching of the Fifth Crusade and Genoa’s contributions 
to the campaign in Egypt. But the pattern is for small increases across 
the board; the hospital of San Giovanni, the lepers of Capo Fari (strong 
growth here), paupers, bridges (an old-fashioned charity), ransoming cap- 
tives, and hospitals all grew as a percentage of total charity. One new cate- 
gory, containing as yet a single legacy, was for the express purpose of pro- 
viding dowries to poor women so that they might marry. Without any 
startling new alternatives, then, the Genoese appear to have redirected a 
good part of their charitable giving more broadly across the spectrum of 
choices while being generous to the lepers and the Crusades. But the main 
shift was away from spiritual charity and toward the more social forms of 
giving, with the caveat that this distinction is a fine one. 

It appears that women led the way in the changes occurring in Genoese 
charitable giving. First, the table reveals that women were simply mote in- 
terested in charity; they led men decisively in gifts to San Giovanni, the 
lepers, bridges, the Crusades, hospitals, the friars, and especially Masses 
and churches. Significantly, aside from a few small categories, men led in 
ransoming captives and in aiding paupers and monasteries. One thing to 
note about this mixed picture is that local monasteries remained over- 
whelmingly for men; as yet, the only prominent house for women was the 
convent at San Andrea de Porta. Women were on average more benevo- 
lent than men, and their interests shaped Genoese charity. What may have 
motivated women, however, remains elusive. Except for the monasteries, 
spiritual charity still had a strong grip on them, so their reasons for giving 
did not indicate the rise of a social conscience or the habit of spreading 
around charity the way men divided up commercial investments to mini- 
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mize risk. Instead, it seems to me that the gifts to hospitals hold the key. 
Although hospitals did not receive much benefaction, they broadly ap- 
pealed to women, who after all controlled less wealth in Genoa than men 
did. Because women did not leave town as frequently or for as long a pe- 
riod of time, I think they had a better understanding of the city’s needs. 
Hospitals took care of the poor and the sick; indeed, they were one of the 
few places of refuge for the poor in this society. Men gave money to the 
anonymous poor; women knew exactly where the indigent would get the 
most help. 

The Hospital of San Giovanni di Pré, practically on the harbor in the 
fast-growing western part of the city, also produced a rarity in Genoa’s 
history, a local saint. Ugo was the commander of the Hospitaller order in 
Genoa, and even during his lifetime this ascetic had a reputation for sanc- 
tity because of the miracles he worked.® Ugo was a small, thin man who 
wore a hair shirt next to his skin and slept on some planks downstairs 
from the Hospital of San Giovanni di Pré. He served the sick and the 
poor with great humility and piety, washing and burying them with his 
own hands. His hospital was one of the most respected charitable institu- 
tions in Genoa; its ties to the Holy Land and its services in town merited 
the support of local donors. Ugo’s miracles must have contributed to the 
reputation of the hospital, and they had a common theme very meaning- 
ful in Genoa — water. Once, during a water shortage, Ugo watched some 
women struggling in the heat to take clothes of the sick to be washed; 
sympathizing with their plight, he prayed and made the sign of the cross, 
causing a fountain to spring up — one later called St Ugo’s. There is no 
need to connect the charity of women with this miracle, but the immedi- 
acy of the story cannot have hurt. Another time, while standing on the 
top of the hospital’s tower and looking out to the port, Ugo saw a ship in 
danger of sinking and by his prayers he saved it. Grateful sailors went 
to the church of San Giovanni to offer thanks. Ugo was also able to 
change water into an excellent wine. He died on 8 October 1233 and was 
buried in his own church, where miraculous cures began to occur at his 
tomb. The details surrounding his canonization are hazy, but according 
to Giacomo Bosio, it was Pope Gregory IX who asked for an account of 
the miracles, so it appears that Ugo was canonized soon after his death. 
Bosio also wrote that on Ugo’s feast day his head was carried in proces- 
sion through the parish. As late as the fifteenth century, San Giovanni 
di Pré still had a chapel of Sant’Ugo.?? He embodied the practical cast 
of Genoese spirituality and was the perfect model for its first locally 
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produced saint in centuries. Similar men and women ministeted at the 
other hospitals in town and to the lepers on Capo Fari. One became , 
saint, the rest aroused the charitable sentiments of the Genoese, especially 


the women. 


STRUGGLES WITH AN EMPEROR 
AND THE COSTS, 1228-1257 


Only continuing problems about the status of Capriata marred the gener- 
ally peaceful late 1220s. Of course, in Genoa peace was a relative term; 
even in normal years galleys were engaged in warfare somewhere in the 
Mediterranean. During this period Genoa’s foreign affairs were becoming 
more complex as the stakes and the number of powers increased, but 
some basic assumptions of that policy are clear. A series of commetcial 
and peace treaties with Venice in 1228, Marseilles and Arles in 1229, and 
Aragon in 1230 enhanced the security of Genoese merchants and short- 
ened the list of potential enemies.”' Closer to home the count of Provence 
in 1229 succeeded in subduing Nice, a city at the extreme end of Genoa’s 
dominion in the west, which would long be a source of contention.” 
In 1230 the commune was called upon by some disgruntled neighbors 
to stop the piratical acts of Durante of Portovenere, Recupero, and oth- 
ers.’ Ansaldo Buferio captured all of the pirates and brought them to 
Genoa where they were imprisoned. On 28 July the podesta sentenced the 
leaders to be hung up in chains, presumably until they died, and ordered 
that the crewmen’s right hands be cut off. These were the customary pun- 
ishments for piracy. Nevertheless, in response to the severity of the penal- 
ties, Franciscan and Dominican friars and Genoese women gathered 
around the prison and tried to prevent the sentences from being carried 
out. The annalist was careful here, but the sense is that piracy was so 
rooted in the fabric of Genoese life that local people believed that the 
sanctions were too harsh, especially for the crew, which would never be 
able to work at sea again. Although the commune needed to curb its own 
pirates if it expected other powers to do the same, the costs of this policy 
weighed heavily on the crewmen and their wives. In this case the pirates 
had been aboard a single ship, a fast galley called a sagitta, so perhaps one 
hundred crewmen were awaiting their fates. The friars, who were sup- 
posed to be close to the common people, took up this cause. 
When the podesta and the eight nobles of the commune (his principal 
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councillors) ordered their men to execute the sentences, the women be- 
gan to throw rocks and push the guards; this is the first recorded instance 
of Genoese women taking concerted political action in the streets, the 
only possible venue for their protest. The podesta, Spino de Soresina of 
Milan, then got on his horse and headed for the site of the trouble. On the 
way someone threw a rock at his mount, which reared up and threw him, 
then fell on the podesta, breaking his leg. This mishap did not prevent the 
leading pirates from being strung up, but two of the men, Recupero and 
Guglielmo of Ventimiglia, did not die during the course of the public tor- 
ture that killed two other leaders. When informed of this “miracle,” Spino 
ordered the two to be released; even the annalist believed that San Gio- 
vanni had saved them. The fate of the crew members is unknown, though 
it is likely that the women rescued them. 

In 1231 the arbitration concerning Capriata finally ended and Genoa 
recovered the place.°* Genoa sent representatives to make peace with the 
Greek emperor of Nicaea, the despot of Epirus, and the Sultan of Egypt, 
more signs that the city was expecting trouble from a certain quarter — 
the emperor and his allies. Frederick’s legates in the Latin kingdom, where 
he now ruled by right of marriage, had attempted to collect a customs duty 
of 10 percent from the Genoese, who stood on tradition and refused to 
pay. More seriously, when the emperor summoned the Italians to a general 
court he was holding at Ravenna, he declared that no city loyal to him 
should have Lombard officials.”> The Genoese asked for an exception, as 
they had already elected their next podesta, Pagano de Petrasanta of Mi- 
lan, according to their own rules. Genoese emissaries claimed that it 
would be illegal and dishonorable to void the election. In the end a great 
council in Genoa decided to stick by its choice, even though it would 
mean trouble with Frederick, who retaliated in 1232 by ordering Genoese 
and their goods to be seized throughout his kingdom, most seriously, in 
Sicily and the south. Trade with the kingdom dwindled to nothing; James 
Powell reports that he could not find a single contract concerning com- 
merce with the south for the years 1232 to 1240.” 

In these trying circumstances a majority of the Genoese favored closely 
cooperating with their neighbors and good customers the Lombards, 
though a part of the council, but not a majority, proposed sending legates 
to negotiate with the emperor, the ruler of extensive Genoese markets.” 
This is the first sign of a growing split between those who supported the 
emperor and those who endorsed the Lombards, led by Milan. At this 
stage, the church did not figure into local calculations. The podesta sent a 
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fleet of ten galleys to Acre to protect Genoese shipping, and this fore, 
took command of the seas in the east. Diplomacy succeeded in getting the 
Genoese merchants and their goods in Sicily released, and for the mo. 
ment a major clash with the emperor was averted. 

In 1233, however, a peasants’ revolt took place in the valley of Arroscia 
near Albenga.”* When the local lords — the bishop and the marchese of 
Cravesana — asked Genoa for help, the commune obligingly sent a smal] 
army under the distinguished nobles Conrado de Castro, Guglielmo 
Vento, and Manuele Doria “to deal with the rustics as they saw fit.”” Un- 
expectedly, the commanders divided their small force, and, unbelievably, 
the peasants defeated both contingents and then began to attack castles 
around Albenga, in the process killing some prominent people from 
Genoa, Ventimiglia, and Savona. By 1234 the peasants had, in a remark- 
able strategy, chosen their own podesta, Bergondio Pugno, and captured 
at least two castles. In response the commune sent a new army westward 
to Albenga. Eventually, the people of the valleys of Oneglia and Arroscia 
submitted to the greater force of the commune, but discontent in the ru- 
ral areas of Liguria remained high and became attached to whatever form 
of protest presented itself. At the end of this chapter we will look closely 
at one rural community, Andora, to see how advancing mercantile capital- 
ism changed the traditional economy of the countryside and rigorously 
subordinated the peasants. 

Trouble on the other side of the Mediterranean also affected Genoa. In 
August 1234 news reached the city that the king of Morocco, with the help 
of Christian mercenaries, was attacking Ceuta, the site of a large resident 
Genoese merchant colony.'"°° The commune sent a fleet of eighteen gal- 
leys and four ships to help its friend the sultan of Ceuta, such were the 
tangled alliances of the Mediterranean. To finance this expedition the 
commune broke its own rules and sold the salt tax (12d. per mina) for ten 
years for L18,000, a sum again reflecting the high price of outfitting gal- 
leys. A battle for Ceuta, which had become an important trading center, 
only succeeded in burning down much of the city and harming Genoese 
merchants. In the next year the Genoese sent a huge fleet of seventy big 
ships, thirty smaller ones, and twenty galleys under Ugone Lercario to re- 
take Ceuta.'°' As Robert Lopez notes, this was probably the largest fleet 
the Genoese had ever assembled. '°* Eventually the king of Morocco came 
to terms with the Genoese and as part of the settlement ceded a portion 
of his customs duties in Ceuta to the commune. This revenue, now 40 
asset, was supposed to assist or reimburse the Genoese merchants who 
had suffered at Ceuta. Over time this income could be sold or assigned 
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and represented a first fruit of empire, the Mahona or Maona of Ceuta, 
taking its name from the Arabic for “assistance.” 

As the emperor Frederick II campaigned successfully in Lombardy in 
1236 and 1237, Genoa was forced to involve itself in Italian affairs, 
whether it wanted to or not. In 1237 the electors chose a podesta from Mi- 
lan, in the circumstances a virtual declaration of war against Frederick.’ 
One elector objected, however, and it can only have signified that an im- 
perial party in the city recognized its last chance to avert general war. 
These signs of splits in the city presaged the great revolt of 1238, when Sa- 
vona, Albenga, Porto Maurizio, and Ventimiglia threw out their Genoese 
podesta.'°? A quickly dispatched fleet brought Ventimiglia back, but the 
others held out. Suspiciously, representatives of the emperor arrived de- 
manding an oath of fealty and homage. A great public meeting heard the 
news that Frederick intended to treat the Genoese like the rest of the men 
in his kingdom; this baleful prospect aroused them against him. So when 
Pope Gregory IX told the Genoese to make peace with Venice and re- 
ceived them into his protection, their choices seemed stark. From now 
until 1251 Genoa was at war with Frederick and his heirs and was an in- 
creasingly steadfast ally of the papacy, even as it faced a long and draining 
revolt in Liguria and the continued disloyalty of the imperial party inside 
the city. When it became clear that the emperor was fostering the revolts 
in Liguria, some argued that supporting Frederick would at least solve 
this problem, which struck at the heart of Genoa’s dominion in its own 
backyard. 

In 1239, as these revolts continued, alliances were forming among 
Genoa’s noble families; some of the pairings surprised the Genoese be- 
cause the parties were more accustomed to hatred than love.’” After 
hearing that the emperor was inciting Pavia and Tortona to attack, the po- 
desta selected two captains of the people, Fulcone Guercio and Rosso de 
Turca, to command Genoa’s military forces and to suppress imperial sen- 
timent among some prominent nobles, the Spinola, Pevere, Embrone, 
and della Volta. These captains of the people, two nobles picked by a for- 
eign official, did not portend the rising of the popolo in Genoa. Instead, 
the use of the title of “captain of the people,” a phrase that had more 
meaning in other Italian cities, suggests that the nobles of Genoa wanted 
to keep the people loyal to the Guelf faction."°’ The podesta also negoti- 
ated a treaty with the pope and Venice in which the two naval powers 
agreed to arm fifty galleys, with the pope paying half the expenses, for yet 
another projected invasion of Sicily.'°* Genoa recognized papal suprem- 
acy over the kingdom and was to receive, once again, Syracuse.'” 
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In Genoa during the early 1240s two factions solidified, the Rampin 
supporting the pope and the Mascherati siding with the emperor. In 124) 
Federigo Grillo and Giovanni Streggiaporco were the leaders of Freder. 
ick’s followers in the city as well as the recipients of secret letters from 
him.!'!° Frederick chose the Genoese Ansaldo de Mari to command his 
naval forces, replacing the late Nicola Spinola.'’ The factions in the city 
did not fall along neat or predictable lines — nobles were on both sides, 
whereas the majority of the people backed the party of the church. In local 
terms this party became more immediately appealing when Sinibaldo 
Fieschi, of the family of the counts of Lavagna, was elected pope in 1243. 
Perhaps for most Genoese the fact that Pisa supported the emperor was 
reason enough to get behind the papacy, as did most of Genoa’s Lombard 
neighbors. But Savona, Albenga, and the other rebel towns were likely to 
endorse whatever power would help them to reassert their independence 
from Genoa. Some families active in the Sicilian trade may have stayed 
with Frederick; others, just as active, may have assumed that the popes 
would have more say than the house of Hohenstaufen over what would 
happen in the Mezzogiorno. This bewildering set of considerations, pull- 
ing at the loyalties of the Genoese from all directions, resolved itself in 
this way: Genoa ardently supported Gregory IX and Innocent IV, even 
as a strong minority of Genoese served the emperor and much of the Riv- 
iera rebelled in his name. As Gaetano Salvemini long ago observed, 
people called themselves Guelfs or Ghibellines depending on whom they 
thought would help them.’”” In Genoa the parties did not divide along 
class lines; the Fieschi family and the emperor’s hostility guaranteed that 
the city would look to the pope for help, while Savona turned to Fred- 
erick. 

In 1240 Savona and Albenga remained the core of the revolt in the Rivi- 
era Ponente, and as the city historians noted, Gregory IX declared that 
those who fought the rebels against the church would receive the same re- 
mission of sins as those who went on crusade to the Holy Land.'” This 
reward must have encouraged the Genoese when in November Marchese 
Oberto Pallavicino, the emperor’s vicar in the Lunigiana, invaded the Riv- 
iera Levante.'"* Although this attack failed, in the next year Genoa en- 
dured a stunning series of grave threats.'! Inside the city proimperial no- 
bles brought Genoa to the brink of civil war, but the podesta succeeded 
in getting many of the nobles to submit to his authority — at least for 
a while. Others, notably Giovanni Streggiaporco, the Doria, and the 
Spinola, fled the city. Marino da Eboli commanded imperial forces at- 
tacking Genoese possessions in the north, and Voltaggio took the oppor- 
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tunity to rebel. In the east Pallavicino renewed his invasion and was be- 
sieging Celasco. An imperial fleet of twenty-seven galleys, mostly from 
Pisa but some from Savona, defeated a Genoese fleet and captured 
twenty-two galleys, probably taking thousands of prisoners. And in the 
west the rebellion continued. 

By early summer Celasco had fallen and the Genoese were worrying 
about the fate of the great fleet of fifty-two ships from the east, which 
safely arrived in July. Frederick ordered a general attack on Genoa; de 
Mari’s fleet was lurking just outside the harbor, Pallavicino was in the 
Cinque Terre, and da Eboli was proceeding down the Bisagno valley from 
the north. At no time since the Muslim sack three centuries ago did 
Genoa face the prospect of the city falling. Eboli’s forces were defeated 
while Pallavicino was still some distance from the city, and de Mari’s fleet 
retired to Sicily. But Eboli’s army remained in the area. By early 1242 the 
chroniclers listed in a kind of defiant pride the numerous enemies of the 
commune: Frederick’s Lombard allies headed by Alessandria and Tor- 
tona, the local nobility led by the marchesi of Montferrat, Carreto, Mala- 
spina, and many others, and Pisa and its Tuscan allies in the Garfagnana 
and Lunigiana. Meanwhile, Savona, Albenga, and other places were still 
in rebellion, and there had been no pope since the death of Gregory IX 
the previous August.''® 

In these grim circumstances the podesta advised that the nearest prob- 
lem be addressed first — this meant repelling a Lombard invasion down 
the Scrivia valley and devastating the rural strongholds of the Spinola 
family and the urban towers of the Pevere.'’’ A great fleet of sixty galleys 
left Pisa under Ansaldo de Mari, and Pallavicino appeared outside Porto- 
venere in July with a huge army. A series of naval and land maneuvers re- 
lieved a siege of Levanto and pushed the Pisan fleet back home; these vic- 
tories made the Genoese of all stations so happy that it seemed as though 
they were flying to the stars.'’® De Mari’s fleet remained the most serious 
threat, and by August the Genoese had assembled at Savona a mighty 
force of eighty-three galleys to face fifty-seven imperial galleys. Naval 
skirmishing marked the summer months as de Mari raided Corsica and 
the Genoese brought in much needed food and salt from Provence.'’” 
Mabilia, the marchesa of Cravesana, and the people of Andora, just west 
of Albenga, submitted to the commune. As the chroniclers frankly re- 
corded, the marchesi were given a great deal of money, and Montferrat, 
Carreto, Ceva, and others were all bribed back into loyalty to Genoa and 
the church.'” But the great confrontation of the year took place outside 
Savona. In October the Genoese trapped de Mari’s fleet against the coast 
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there. Efforts to burn the fleet with fire ships failed, and bad weathe 
caused a cessation of hostility for the winter. The Genoese notary Urgo 
wrote an elegant Latin poem in the classical style to celebrate the victories 
of 1242 over that second Nero, the emperor Frederick." 

In 1243 both sides continued to fight around Savona and to scramble 
for adequate supplies of salt and grain.’ News reached Genoa that Sinj- 
baldo Fieschi had been elected pope on 25 June. This was the best thing 
that happened all year. Little is known about the first Genoese pope’ early 
life; he was born in Genoa, probably in the 1190s, a younger son of Ugo 
Fieschi.'” Sinibaldo may have been educated in Parma, where his uncle 
was bishop. In 1216 he was a canon of Parma, a position that supported 
him while he was a student at Bologna. He probably spent the years 1213- 
22 studying civil and canon law while some of the university’s most distin- 
guished scholars were teaching there.'** After perhaps teaching law for a 
year or two, Sinibaldo went to Rome; he was certainly there by 1226, rising 
rapidly in the curia. Soon after his patron Ugolino of Ostia became pope 
in 1227, Gregory IX made Sinibaldo a cardinal. Sinibaldo continued to 
serve the Roman church, and he did a tour of duty as rector of the march 
of Ancona from 1235 to 1240. Thus Sinibaldo was really a stranger to 
Genoa, having passed most of his life elsewhere. But his strong family ties 
and Genoa’s loyalty to the papacy ensured that his pontificate would ben- 
efit his hometown. 

The next year witnessed the resumption of the siege of Savona. As long 
as the second city of Liguria remained in revolt, Genoa would not be se- 
cure; as long as Ansaldo de Mari could bring supplies by sea, the land at- 
tacks would fail. The most daring enterprise of 1244 was the rescue of 
Innocent IV. The podesta led twenty-two galleys to Civitavecchia and 
picked up the pope and six cardinals, who feared, with good reason, cap- 
ture by the emperor.’° By 4 July the pope was in Portovenere, where the 
fleet stayed a few days because this son of Liguria was afraid of the sea. On 
7 July he arrived in Genoa to great joy, and after an illness he asked the 
commune to arrange his trip, but not by sea, to the relative safety of Lyon. 
Innocent left for France in October, and the marchesi of Montferrat and 
Carreto conducted him on his way, though at Stella he was so ill people 
thought he might die. 

Savona witnessed the return of a Genoese army to besiege it in 1245, 
the same year that Innocent IV deposed and excommunicated the em- 
peror.'*° Frederick was in Turin, and the marchesi, treacherous as usual, 
attended him there. Montferrat, Ceva, and Carreto rebelled once again, 
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according to the chronicle forgetting their pacts and oaths to the com- 
mune, the kiss of fealty that Montferrat had given the pope himself, and 
the great amount of money they had received from Genoa, because they 
would rather get more money than serve the faith.*” The war dragged on 
into 1246, with the Mascherati given the job of trying to cut off Genoa’s 
supply of food.’** Beginning in 1246 Genoa also began to receive from In- 
nocent IV a steady stream of papal bulls giving the city what the pope had 
to bestow.'”? But the prize came in 1247, when the pope, to repay the tire- 
less help and affection he received from Genoa, declared that no cleric in 
the Latin East or Cyprus could excommunicate the Genoese or place 
their territories under interdict.’°° As long as the pope remained a friend, 
Genoa enjoyed a privileged status and unique advantages in its struggles 
with Pisa, Venice, and the church in Oltremare. 

Regardless of Frederick’s prospects for victory in the rest of Italy, by 
1250 the Genoese city chroniclers cheerfully observed that the Mascherati 
had little or no power in the city, and that the relatives and nephews of the 
pope, the counts of Lavagna, were running Genoa’s affairs.’ Frederick’s 
local supporters were beginning to reconcile themselves to the Rampini, 
and on the emperor’s death in December, his faction in Liguria collapsed. 
Karly in 1251 Genoa reached a series of agreements with the nobility that 
ended the revolts and restored the nobles as loyal subjects of Genoa; soon 
Ventimiglia and Carpena also submitted.’ In general these treaties rees- 
tablished relations to what they had been in 1239, before the war began. 
The agreement with Albenga set the tone for the rest.'** Genoa took over 
the castle of Albenga and the right to collect the salt tax there. This tax 
was both a symbolic token of submission and a good source of revenue. 
The people of Albenga promised to make war and peace according to 
Genoa’s wishes, to join its armies and fleets as ordered, to honor embar- 
goes, and not to tax Genoese merchants. When people from Albenga 
came to Genoa to trade, they would make contracts according to its laws 
as well as honor its rules on piracy. The podesta, judge, and scribe of Al- 
benga must be citizens and inhabitants of Genoa — no foreign impartial- 
ity for the subject cities in Liguria. Throughout the Mediterranean people 
from Albenga should obey Genoese consuls and pay collecta imposed lo- 
cally, although they did not have to pay the collecta declared in Genoa. In 
this sense they were not fully Genoese, but this exemption from the col- 
lecta was made up by the compulsory military help owed to Genoa. All in 
all, Genoa imposed mild terms on its rebels in Liguria and in the city it- 
self; the commune even agreed to pay for damages to the properties of the 
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imperial supporters who had fled the city.'* A decade of harsh civil wa; 
fostered a spirit of moderation, perhaps prompted by the hope that revo}; 
would never so threaten Genoa again. 

On 18 May Innocent IV triumphantly returned to Genoa. Beginning 
on the twenty-second he again rewarded Genoa; the commune kept Cop- 
ies of at least twenty-two papal bulls he issued over the next few months 
The pope’s policy in all this was that Genoa should have its rights and just 
rewards. Innocent granted Genoa exemption from all taxes in Sicily, con- 
firmed its privileges in the crusader states, and ordered Alessandria to re- 
turn Capriata and Tortona to return Arquata and other castles taken dur- 
ing the war.'* Most importantly, the pope declared that when the Pisans 
finally submitted to the church, they would have to return Lerici to 
Genoa.'* Pisa remained the last threat to Genoa, and the commune sur- 
rounded it with a string of new treaties in October. Florence and Lucca 
joined in an offensive and defensive alliance against Pisa,'*’ but once again 
the value of the papal alliance was clear. 

A peace treaty with Venice restored amicable relations in the eastern 
Mediterranean for a short time and finally set customs duties on Genoese 
merchants visiting Venice itself, although the Genoese agreed to a con- 
fiscatory tax of 50 percent on goods they transported by sea into Ven- 
ice.'** A more realistic commercial treaty with Florence tried to entice 
Florentines into traveling to France and Lombardy via Genoa by offering 
advantageous trading terms, low customs duties, and promises to protect 
these merchants from the Pisans.'*’ Finally, Genoa restored good rela- 
tions with Marseilles, though this port was plainly rising in economic sig- 
nificance and becoming more of a rival to Genoa.’ Marseilles received 
the customary promises concerning rights over shipwrecks, the safety of 
their merchants and goods, the settling of disputes, and piracy. No ship 
from Marseilles was allowed to enter Genoa’s port except by accident 
(storms), a decision to winter in Genoa, a need for victuals, or while flee- 
ing from enemies, except pirates. Such pirates might very well be Geno- 
ese. Any ships arriving under these conditions were allowed to stay in 
port until they were able to sail, but if their passengers sold any goods, the 
tax was 50 percent. For their part the Genoese agreed not to carry any 
merchants bound for Marseilles, except Lombards, Lucchese, Venetians, 
and Pisans when at peace. Each city was trying to protect its own ships 
and merchants from competition, and each agreed not to press any claims 
for damages since 7 May 1229, the onset of the troubles. 

The Genoese restored peace and prosperity in the early 1250s. The 
commune minted its first gold coinage in 1252, just before Florence, a sign 
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that profitable trade with North Africa was bringing in rewards.'*! In the 
same year Genoa purchased Andora for L8,o00 from the marchesi of 
Cravesana, an indication that peace had freed the commune to return to 
its traditional policy of acquiring direct rule over as much of Liguria as 
possible.'*” In 1256 Genoa finally concluded its war with Pisa by re- 
covering Lerici, its strategic castle at the end of the Riviera Levante.'*? On 
entering the castle the Genoese found a soon-to-be famous stone con- 
taining an inscription with the memorable Pisan boast about the purpose 
of Lerici: “Stopa boca al Zenoese: Clepa cor alo Portonarese: Strepa tor- 
sello alo Luchese” (to stuff the mouth of the Genoese, to steal the heart of 
the Portoveneresi, to snatch and tear the cloth of the Lucchese). This stone, 
in the shape of a bale of cloth, was brought back to Genoa in triumph by 
people who appreciated a good joke. In 1257, for reasons we will consider 
in a moment, the people of Genoa rose up against their government, 
proving once again that external peace often meant civic strife. 


CHARITY AND ANDORA 


Before exploring the rise of Guglielmo Boccanegra, let us look again at 
charity and at a small community far from Genoa. Table 6 supplies the 
most tecent installment in our survey of Genoese charity, this time from 
1227 to 1253. Above all, the Genoese were becoming increasingly charita- 
ble; in a period when the value of money was fairly constant, the amount 
of wealth bequeathed for pious reasons was on the rise.'** Women ac- 
counted for much of this increase; they led in every category of charity 
except, somewhat surprisingly, the friars. But the spiritual impulses of 
women seem to have been most pronounced in the charities of hospitals, 
monasteries, Masses and churches — the broad mainstream of giving. 
The biggest change over the course of the previous quarter century re- 
sulted from the impact the Franciscans and Dominicans had on the way 
the Genoese disposed of their charitable bequests. From virtually nothing 
the friars now received about a quarter of all pious giving, even more if 
their share of Masses and anniversaries was counted in their columns. 
Now we might conclude that the actual amount given to the friars in the 
sample fits comfortably in the overall increase of charitable giving, and 
that therefore the friars might claim that they were not harming estab- 
lished recipients. The gifts from men seem to support this argument; after 
all, Table 6 suggests that men were generally less charitable than women, 
except when it concerned the most recent choices available to them. But 
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TABLE 6. Genoese Charity, 1227-1253 


No.of (Female, Total Average % of Total 
Charity Bequests Male) Value = Bequest Charity 
SS 


Hospital of 

S.Giovanni 71 (47, 24) L103.60 L1.46 4.9 
Lepers of 

Capo Fari 68 (43, 25) 75.85 1iE2 3.6 
Paupers 30 (16, 14) 327.90 10.93 15.4 
Bridges 51 (30, 21) 31.75 0.62 Ls 
Ransoming 

captives 2 (i; 1) 35.00 17.50 1.6 
Crusades 15 (9, 6) 132.50 8.33 6.2 
Hospitals 143 (103, 40) 65.65 0.46 3.1 
Dowries 3 (2, 1) 60.00 20.00 0.9 
Franciscans 39 (17,22) 203.85 §.23 9.6 
Dominicans 35 (17, 18) 334.40 9.55 15.8 
Monasteries 101 (69, 32) 289.15 2.86 13.6 
Anniversaries 14 (10, 4) 156.00 11.14 7.4 
Masses 61 (41, 20) 144.00 2.36 6.8 
Churches 140 (85, 55) 162.70 1.16 7.7 

Total Value Li2,122.3§ 


Sources: Archivio di Stato di Genova, Cartolari Notarili, Cart. N. 3 pt. 1, 3 pt. 2,7, 11, 14, 
15, 17, 18 pt. 2, 19, 20 pt. I, 20 pt. 2, 22, 24, 26 pt. 1, 26 pt. 2, 27, 31 pt. 1, 143, and Notai 
Ignoti, Buste 1-2. 

Note: Based on 234 wills: 119 women, 115 men. 


as the table also shows, parish priests might have seen things differently, 
with good reason, for their number of donors fell by one-quarter. What is 
most revealing is the percentage of all giving that churches were receiv- 
ing—down from about a quarter to less than 8 percent, a dramatic 
change. All of the complaining by the secular clergy against the friars 
seemingly was valid in Genoa, at least in economic terms, even more so 
when we recall that the Franciscans and Dominicans were also burying 
people who used to be interred at some benefit to the parish church. By 
about 1250 two new great churches were basically complete: San Fran- 
cesco in the northwestern corner of the city and San Domenico in the 
heart of Genoa, close to the cathedral and the future seat of government. 
(These churches, rivaling San Lorenzo in size, were both demolished in 
the nineteenth century.) In addition to money for the new buildings, gifts 
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to the friars were often made in cloth or food, suggesting that the Geno- 
ese responded in part to the friars as people, not as an institution. So, al- 
though the friars benefited from the overall rise in charitable giving, some 
factor must account for the plummeting of gifts to churches, and the ar- 
rival of the friars best explains this difference. 

No other change appears so sharp as the friars and the churches, 
though the table does show other important currents in Genoese charity. 
It is a little surprising that the monasteries recovered some of their share 
of charitable giving in the face of the challenge from the friars. This is one 
of those instances when a table by itself is deceiving; the data show that 
the older monasteries were not doing well and that any increase in this 
category reflects the foundations and appeal of new monasteries. New 
convents like Sant’Agata, Santo Spirito, Santa Sarafia, and the ones at 
Mesema, Fassolo, and Luccoli received bequests, generally moderately 
sized ones, mainly from women. As Table 3 in Chapter 2 revealed, men 
had dominated giving to monasteries back in the twelfth century and 
even narrowly exceeded women in this category in the early thirteenth 
(see Table 5). The strong showing by women results from the new giving 
to the recently established convents and the continued favor to the old, 
prestigious convent of San Andrea de Porta. 

Another conundrum arises in the gifts to alleviate the conditions of 
the poor; bequests to paupers more than doubled as a percentage of total 
charity and now accounted for almost a sixth of all giving. It is also strik- 
ing that the average size of gifts to the poor increased to over Lio, sug- 
gesting that the wealthy of both sexes led the way in this area. The prob- 
lem arises, as it does in so many historical contexts, in this question: Does 
this increase in giving demonstrate that poverty was also on the rise, or 
that for some reason, perhaps the friars, people were more sensitive to the 
needs of the poor and gave more? Or, of course, did a mixture of these 
motivations produce the result? Alternatively, an unknown change in 
Genoese society, perhaps war dislocating poor people and pushing them 
into Genoa from the countryside, may have accounted for the increase 
in gifts. Table 6 just supplies the data in aggregate and regrettably cannot 
interpret itself. Once again, the average size of the bequests might sug- 
gest that men, with more resources, were most likely to have increased 
their giving. According to the data, four men left the largest legacies to 
paupers — Lioo, L6o, L5o, and L2o, almost three-quarters of the total 
amount in this category. Why should a few rich men care about the poor 
when many evidently did not? When the sample comes down to four 
people, then individual motives are not recoverable. Guirardo de Verzel- 
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lato, apparently a foreigner because of his name and because he left money 
to several churches in Bologna, bequeathed L1oo to orphans, widows, and 
paupers out of a total of Ls48s.10—a huge amount.'* Guglielmo de 
Mari, from one of the most prominent families in town, left the immense 
sum of L1,000 to charity, of which L6o was intended for paupers, orphans, 
widows, and miserable people, none of whom was to get mote than tos, 
so at least 120 people benefited from his charity.'*° Oberto de Castaldo 
left Lso for clothing paupers, and this sum was half of his charitable be- 
quests.'*’ Finally, Detesalvo da Piazzalunga left L20 of his L115 to paupers 
for his soul, as it seemed best to his brother.'*® This somewhat obscure 
Genoese was also quite wealthy, with L30o designated for the dowry of 
each of his three daughters. Genoese society was filled with wealthy men 
who did not leave money for the poor, but these four men did, perhaps 
because they responded more deeply to the message of the friars. After all, 
when people left money to the poor it ended up in the hands of the actu- 
ally destitute, and so this was a personal charity, like the friars themselves. 

Hospitals lost some ground as a percentage of total giving, and this was 
a charity characterized by numerous, small gifts from people of more 
modest means. Again, the rich set the pace of charity; a few individuals 
were able to give more than hundreds of their fellow citizens. A particular 
charity of the wealthy, ransoming captives, was experiencing some de- 
cline, but the naval strength of the Genoese as well as the rise of a special- 
ized order of the church devoted to this purpose may account for this 
change. Support for the Crusades held at a steady if low level, but the aver- 
age size of the legacy in this case accurately reflects the broad appeal 
among the wealthy. Yet there was also a number of more modest bequests; 
the Crusades did not only appeal to the rich. Anniversaries more than 
doubled as a percentage of charity as the number of people leaving money 
for them and the average cost both rose. Masses, however, dropped 
sharply as a percentage of total charity, but it is likely that some of the 
money left to the friars accomplished the same goal of remembrance.” 

In summary, wealthy people dominated giving to the poor, to ran- 
soming captives, and to the Crusades, dowries for poor women, anniver- 
saries, and the friars. There are no real surprises here — some of these 
charitable purposes, like dowries and anniversaries, were expensive, and 
one of the missions of the friars was to convince the rich to benefit their 
own souls by remembering the poor. Yet people of modest means, by their 
sheer numbers, counted for a lot, especially in their numerous bequests 
to the lepers, the hospital of San Giovanni, churches, and monasteries. 
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Women seem to have been particularly drawn to the hospitals, convents, 
churches, and the Mass; again, men to the friars and the poor. These gen- 
der differences are subtle but real; the class differences are sharper and cut 
across the gender ones. Finally, Table 6 suggests that the distinctions be- 
tween spiritual and social charity have been in part blurred by the coming 
of the friars, whose message appealed to the Genoese for perhaps that 
very reason. We should also keep an eye on the poor in Genoa, those for 
whom the wage economy had no use, to see if their numbers were in fact 
growing and with what result to the stability of society. 

Andora, in the Riviera Ponente midway between Oneglia and Albenga 
and not on the coast, provides a vivid contrast to the wealth and interna- 
tional importance of the central place. Instead, Andora was the kind of 
locale that Genoa purchased and ruled, but the people living there in 
some small measure contributed to the glitter of the capital. In 1237 Mar- 
chese Bonifazio of Cravesana sold to Manuele and Lanfranco Doria (fa- 
miliar names as admirals of fleets) one-half of the village and castle of An- 
dora and Stellanello, with all his rights and jurisdictions over these places, 
for Ls,o0o — a huge sum that presumably helped to settle some of his 
debts.’ So far this is an unexceptional example of the process by which 
Genoa’s merchant elite displaced the old feudal aristocracy of rural Ligu- 
tia. But in 125 2 the heirs of Bonifazio sold to the commune the entire cas- 
tle and village (now grandly called a borgo — town) of Andora with all its 
rights for L8,000.'”' In order to gain clear title to the place the commune 
had to settle some claims that reveal how Andora could have been sold 
twice over, or at least half of it. First, the Doria ceded their rights to one- 
half of Andora for L1,100, money that came to them out of the sale price 
of L8,000.'°* Now either the Doria took a big loss here or Stellanello was 
worth a lot, which is unlikely. Then by a series of acts various creditors 
gave up claims they had against Andora; the Grimaldi family for L266 and 
an income of Ls2s.10 a year, the Cepulla family for L330, and the de 
Castello for L260 — all obviously holders of mortgages that the marchese 
had taken out on his half of Andora.'*’ This process, by which the com- 
mune displaced its own nobles or the rural aristocracy, is familiar enough. 
What makes Andora special is that sometime in 1252 the commune inves- 
tigated the income in cash and kind it would receive there. The resulting 
document is a snapshot of the rural economy, and it reveals, at least to 
some extent, why outside powers thought such places were worth having. 

Whoever visited Andora had a hard time estimating the value of the in- 
come in kind from the fifty-four stai of spelt, thirty-eight stai of barley, 
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thirty-six stai of wheat, and the smaller amounts of spelt and grain tha 
were part of the income of the mill.'** These bushels of various graing 
were not a substantial amount of food, and the total of customary rents 
the peasants paid, L4s.17d.9, was a small sum reflecting how centuries had 
eaten away at the real value of long-term or perpetual leases. If these rents 
were all the peasants had to pay, it would be hard to see why anyone would 
spend L8,o00 for Andora. But it yielded other, more substantial income, 
First, the local people also owed the lord 200 quartini of wine, and this 
produce was worth Lro. Second, the oven yielded L18 and was able to 
produce L8 more. The monopoly over baking was one of the ways some 
lords could continue to profit from their peasants, especially where the 
expense of building an oven and paying for the fuel was beyond nearly 
everyone. Minor rights over grain yielded L3, and the tolls on mules, 
horses, and pigs passing through Andora another L3. Commerce did not 
amount to much up here, and only L3 came from loads of wood, fish, and 
some other items. Taxes on the sale of pigs and cattle were worth Lr, as 
was the hearth tax, assessed at 3s. for the best hearths, 2s. for average ones, 
and 1s. for small ones. Because only 20s. came out of all of Andora, only a 
few dozen people lived there, mostly around small hearths. The tithe was 
worth Lio, income from the common lands L2z0, and various gabelles on 
local products like nuts and cheese L4o. The most interesting item in the 
last category was the L1 from the tax on myrtle leaves, which were used by 
the tanners to cure leather. In this way people in the deepest countryside 
found themselves involved in the economy of the great metropolis down 
the coast. Altogether, Andora was worth L112s.18d.9 plus the grain to 
whomever possessed it. Hence the Ls 2s. 10 a year that the Grimaldi family 
had was probably half the income, the other half belonging to the Doria. 
By the time the Cravesana family sold Andora, it got no income from the 
sale, and Andora itself was encumbered in debt. Also, the tithe of Lio was 
close to the mark, and therefore the entire profits of Andora came to 
L122s.18d.9 a year — not much of a return on a capital investment of 
L8,000. 

Money alone, however, was not the only reason to have Andora; there 
was the castle and the prospect that someone else might get hold of it, and 
there were all those peasants who needed a landlord. There was also the 
commune, which pursued a policy of acquiring places like this up and 
down Liguria in order to extend its own authority, a priceless benefit of 
purchasing Andora and probably a relief to the Doria. Above all, this sale 
diminished the power of the marchese of Cravesana; long after the money 
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slipped through the family’s fingers and back into the pockets of the 
Genoese, the commune would still own Andora. All regimes in Genoa 
pursued this policy of acquiring by purchase lordships over places like 
Andora. This strategy thwarted Genoa’s rivals — the marchesi and neigh- 
boring sovereign states like Lucca and Milan. Hence Genoa became a 
lord, not like some aristocrat in a mountain fastness, but through the 
workings of a committee of merchants in a room examining papers like 
the survey of Andora. Whatever it paid for these petty lordships, Genoa 
gained security, space between it and potential enemies, and a few more 
potential Genoese to take up an oar in defense of the commune. 


GUGLIELMO BOCCANEGRA AND THE RISE OF THE POPOLO 


Up to this point the people have anonymously served in the galleys, paid 

taxes, worked and traded, and of course formed the large majority of the 

population. “The people” are always hard to define — in a narrow sense, 

all those Genoese who were descended from non-noble families consti- 

tuted the popolo. As we have seen, distinguished families of noble stock 

tended to run the commune; even under the podesta his main councillors 

were called the eight nobles. But there was always some room at the top 

for the new men, people who made fortunes in commerce and could com- 

pete for honors with the older, noble families. Except for shouting their 
approval at a parlamento the political process left little scope for ordinary 
people to participate. The representatives on the council of anziani were 
mostly former officeholders, and even when the wards selected the mem- 
bers of an advisory body, the familiar names usually predominated. The 
rise of the popolo, however, was not confined to Genoa; in fact, their ap- 
pearance on the political stage was tardy when compared to cities like Mi- 
lan, Florence, and Bologna.'”’ In broad terms, the people were drawn into 
a mote active role in politics because they formed a vital part of the mili- 
tary forces of their town. In Genoa service in the fleet made the popolo’s 
experience more like Pisa and Venice and less like the industrial and mar- 
ket towns of the interior. In Genoa the people were not formally orga- 
nized into a militia, but they had often served in galleys manned by drafts 
of crews from the neighborhoods. Whether on crusade or fighting the im- 
perial forces, the people came to know two fundamental truths about the 
Genoese economy and politics. First, the violence of their self-proclaimed 
betters, the nobles, needed to be controlled because it weakened the city 
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by involving others in factional strife. Second, the people paid for wars 
through excise taxes on basic commodities like salt, while the Wealthy 
profited from the ways taxes were leased to them or pledged to pay the in. 
terest on loans. Thus the power of the nobles to upset the city and their 
control over its purse strings gave the people reason enough to rise; the 
surprise is that they took so long. 

Maritime life did act as a safety valve, releasing some ambitious mem- 
bers of the popolo to make fortunes and become important. Warfare, too, 
engaged both nobles and ordinary folk in activities that sometimes took 
them far from Genoa and always killed a few of the best and worst of 
them. Hence peace on the high seas and a concurrent, related downturn 
in the economy might be the catalysts for the people to rise, and it is pre- 
cisely these conditions that Robert Lopez found developing in the sum- 
mer of 1255.'°° Lopez believed that the previous seven years had wit- 
nessed great prosperity in Genoa and that the gold coinage of 1252 
testified to the vibrancy of the economy. In his view, beginning in 1255 
things turned sour because of a contracting shipping industry, the back- 
bone of the Genoese economy. When the imperial threat ended, Genoa 
found that its wartime economy, geared to constructing, provisioning, 
and manning big fleets, suffered a downturn in the business cycle, a sharp 
depression. This analysis, conforming to experiences after both world 
wars in this century, is compelling. Lopez also was able to point to some 
spectacular bank failures, beginning with the Negrobono and Calvo 
banks in 1256 and culminating in the collapse of the Leccacorvo bank in 
late 1258, as proof of trouble in the Genoese economy.'*” These banks 
took deposits and paid interest, but they were mostly in the business of 
financing trade by moving money and credit around Europe, especially to 
the fairs of Champagne, to facilitate the movement of commodities to 
and from Genoa. To the extent that paper contracts obviated the need to 
transport cash across pirate-infested waters and bandit-ridden mountain 
passes, some of the risk was removed from trade. Minimizing risk was al- 
ways on the minds of Genoese merchants. A contraction of trade proba- 
bly encouraged the proverbial impatient creditors to take capital out of the 
system of credit, precipitating the banking crashes. 

All of the big banks to crash were in fact controlled by men from Pia- 
cenza.'*® It is as if the Genoese concentrated on what they did so well, 
maritime commerce, and left the technical aspects to skilled foreignets 
whom they were as usual happy to co-opt and allow to flourish. The one 
missing step was the incentive for the people to go out into the streets and 
risk their lives for a change in regime. In order to comprehend what the 
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people thought they were doing and why they found the risk of rebellion 
to be worthwhile, it will be necessary to examine the revolt and some of 
its accomplishments. 

For reasons having much to do with the end of the popular regime in 
1262, the city chroniclers were hostile to Guglielmo Boccanegra and his 
supporters. Thus, much of what we know has been distorted by enmity 
and elitism. One of the defects of the annalistic format of history is that 
in mediocre hands it does not foreshadow important events, and this 
chronicle is mute on signs of economic depression, bank failures, or hard 
times for the people of Genoa. In 1256, when Genoa recovered Lerici 
from Pisa, the chroniclers noted that there was an abundance of food at 
low prices — not usually a precursor of insurrection.’” Yet early in Janu- 
ary 1257, when the podesta of the previous year, Filippo della Torre of Mi- 
lan, was leaving the city, a riot broke out as he was passing through the 
neighborhood of the bakers.'® No cause for hostility toward this person 
is evident, but the leaders, some of whom were among the powerful in the 
city, summoned people to arms with the rallying cry fiat populus (power to 
the people), words not heard on the streets of Genoa before, at least ac- 
cording to the official historians.'®' The rebels gathered in the church of 
San Siro and elected Guglielmo Boccanegra as captain of the people, and 
a few days later a new council of thirty-two anziani was selected, four per 
ward. What is impressive about this revolt, unlike the one by de Mari some 
thirty years previously, is its speed and success. The old regime simply 
crumbled, and although elsewhere in Italy the popolo’s rise was often vio- 
lent, in Genoa the threat of force sufficed. Boccanegra moved from his 
house to the palace of the Richerio family and soon the terms of his office 
were established. The anziani decided that Boccanegra should be captain 
for ten years, to be succeeded by one of his brothers if he died in office. 
Boccanegra was to have a knight with him and receive a salary of L1,o00 
a year. Iwo notaries and a judge served the captain at the expense of the 
commune, as did twelve guards and fifty armed servants. A podesta han- 
dled the routine of government for him. 

Who was Guglielmo Boccanegra that he should through a revolt be- 
come captain of the people? Boccanegra came from a wealthy but non- 
noble family.’©? In 1249 he was one of the Genoese consuls at Aigues 
Mortes, where he established durable ties to the Capetian dynasty. Serving 
as consul at Acre in 1249-50, Boccanegra was familiar with the world of 
commerce. In 1256 he was a councillor in Genoa, one of a number of men 
called upon to ratify and witness agreements.’® There is nothing striking 
about his career; perhaps, as Lopez hypothesized, when he was in office in 
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1256 he denounced abuses and suggested remedies.’ He was rich but g 
commoner, loyal to the Guelf commune but supported in a revolt by Ghi- 
belline nobles. Boccanegra may have possessed the political knack of be. 
ing all things to all people. But he cannot have been elected captain on g 
whim. 

In the next chapter we will consider the policies of this and subsequent 
captains of the people. Without getting ahead of the story, let us briefly ex- 
amine the policies Boccanegra implemented during his regime to 1261. If 
the rebels announced no plans in advance, it still should be possible to 
gauge their intentions if not an ideology by their deeds, though room must 
be left for evolving policies and changing goals. Guglielmo Boccanegta 
restructured the commune’s finances, restored good relations with old 
friends in Sicily and the Byzantine east, and gave the people, or at least the 
officials of their guilds, some voice in city government. His program, in- 
cluding ambitious construction with the obvious aim of creating employ- 
ment, benefited the people who put him in office, the middling traders 
and master artisans, not the poor or the traditional elite, though a few of 
the old families were content to assume offices in his administration. Lo- 
pez thought that Boccanegra acted more like a signore than a typical cap- 
tain of the people in other Italian cities." The provision that a brother 
succeed him in office was certainly unusual and suggests some frankly dy- 
nastic ambitions. Boccanegra was supposed to restore prosperity and give 
the formerly voiceless but substantial middle between the poor and the 
nobles some say in the governance of the city. Most of the faction-plagued 
elite, discredited by its pointless violence, seemed unsuited to this task. ] 
think Boccanegra was supposed to make Genoa safe for thriving business 
in order to bring the commune up-to-date with the economic changes 
over the last century. Commerce had enriched many people since the rise 
of the commune, but power was still closely held by the nobles. Boccane- 
gra was not supposed to become lord of Genoa; instead, he was the head 
of a group of people who were potentially powerful but excluded. Plenty 
of nobles, like de Mari back in the 1220s, would have put themselves for- 
ward for this role. But we should analyze how Boccanegra left office be- 
fore judging his reasons for becoming captain of the people. 


By mid-century Genoa may have contained about 50,000 people, mak- 
ing it one of the largest cities in Europe behind Paris and Venice.'® The 
early 1250s represented a high point for the city as it enjoyed relative 
peace, genuine prosperity, and a developing charitable ethos toward its 
own less fortunate citizens. Genoa overcame its enemies and emerged 
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from a challenging period as a victor, having chosen wisely in the struggle 
between papacy and empire. Underneath the superficial political and eco- 
nomic triumphs, however, some of the older problems — factionalism, a 
narrow political class, and an increasingly specialized economy — left 
Genoa vulnerable to internal strife, and Marseilles and Barcelona joined 
Venice and Pisa as rivals in the carrying trade of the Mediterranean. The 
generation that had fought Frederick II and won would soon find bitter 
defeat in the east. 
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Captains of the People, 


1257-1311 


This period of Genoese history is 
usually depicted as the most brilliant phase of the city’s prosperity and in- 
fluence. Captains of the people, from Guglielmo Boccanegra to various 
teams of triumphant Ghibellines, pairs of Spinola and Doria, dominated 
government in between times of rule by a podesta. In 1311 a people ex- 
hausted by factional strife handed their city over to the emperor Henry 
VII. After winning a tough struggle against Venice and inflicting a disas- 
trous defeat on Pisa, Genoa ended up succumbing to its own internal dis- 
sension and began the first of a series of disappointing experiments in 
which a free people entrusted their state to a foreign savior. In terms of 
wealth and ships, Genoa was as powerful in the 1290s as at any time in its 
history. Three important writers, Archbishop Jacopo da Varagine, the his- 
torian Jacopo Doria, and the anonymous poet, along with lesser authors, 
stand as witnesses to a newly expressed, practical interest in history, lao- 
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guages, mathematics, plans for crusades, and, most usefully for our pur- 
poses, a closer look at Genoa itself. Yet at the same time Genoa was a 
Mediterranean power with all that entailed for the city’s tangled relations 
with old rivals like Venice and Pisa and new ones such as the Catalans and 
Charles of Anjou. This more complex world stage requires an in-depth 
view of Genoa in the context of the wider world.’ The main theme of this 
chapter is factional violence and how it tore apart the elite, but no facet of 
Genoa’s history is far removed from this problem. In particular, politics 
and diplomacy do not by themselves explain the apparently willful self- 
destructive tendencies in the Genoese state; we will have to look at family 
life, culture, and the structure of the economy to see how a people could 
exchange their liberty for the uncertain advantages a foreign prince might 
bring them. 


TRADE, 1252-1313 


Table 7 provides a look at the destinations of Genoese trade in this critical 
half century. This table is more of an initial sounding than a definitive 
portrait. The vast number of surviving notarial contracts for this period 
have not yet been systematically analyzed, so the data in the table repre- 
sent in the cases of 1307 and 1313 the work of a single notary, whereas for 
1252-53 the work of many notaries is included. But some trends in the ta- 
ble, conforming to known facts about Genoa’s opportunities in the Medi- 
terranean, indicate that these figures, provisional as they are, at least point 
in the right direction. Some of the sweeping political changes that deter- 
mined the course of trade will be discussed in more detail later on; for 
now, trade forms the skeleton determining and articulating the basic fea- 
tures of the economy. Once again, placing the economy first does not im- 
ply that it was the sole engine of change in Genoa. But trade remained the 
lifeblood of the city and its reason for existing. Only after we examine the 
rest of Genoa’s history will all the nuances of the statistics make sense, yet 
they aid in trying to understand the bewildering complexities of interna- 
tional war and diplomacy in the late thirteenth century. 

Let us begin by looking at the eastern trade and its three most signifi- 
cant destinations: Oltremare, Alexandria, and Romania. In 1252-53 this 
trade amounted to a little over one-quarter of Genoese overseas com- 
merce; by 1313, a little less than one-quarter — but this seeming continu- 
ity would be a flawed way of interpreting the data. Just after the disastrous 
defeat and capture of Louis IX at Mansourah in 1250, we would expect 
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TABLE 7. Genoese Trade, Selected Years, 1252-1313 


Destination 1252-53 1270 1272-85 13071313 
Alexandria o% o% 36.7% o% OM 
Bougie 10.1 ° ° 0.8 4:0 
Ceuta ° fe) fe) ° A 
Corsica 0.8 0.2 0.5 0.4 ‘ 
France 25.1 9.3 0.5 12.0 35.7 
Genoa’* 0.2 fe) 15.5 8.3 11.8 
Maremma 0.2 fe) 1.1 fe) 0 
Naples 0 6.2 Oo Oo OI 
Oltremare 26.4 26.0 0.5 24.2 07 
Romania fe) 24.5 18.6 18.2 22.2 
Sardinia 3 3.1 2.5 107 0 
Sicily 4.4 15.7 0.3 1.1 5.6 
Spain 2.0 1,2 fe) O 9.6 
Tunis 15.0 fo) fe) fo) 0 
Other? 12.0 0.7 227 1.5 yl 
Unknown‘ 2.5 13.1 Pe 22.8 re 


Sources: Lopez, “L’attivita economica”; Archivio di Stato di Genova (ASG), Cartolari No- 
tarili (CN), Cart. N. 18 pt. 2 (1252-53); Balletto, “Fonti notarili genovesi,” pp. 235-39 
(1270); ASG CN Cart. N. 37 (1272-85), 138 (1307), 8 (1313). 

a. Genoa and the Riviera. 

b. Other = Majorca, Rome, Pisa, Lombardy, Flanders, Cyprus, and Safi. 

c. “Where it seems best.” 


trade with Egypt to be nonexistent, as it also appears to be in the early 
fourteenth century after the Mamluks took and in the main destroyed the 
last Christian strongholds on the mainland in Oltremare. Yet there was a 
middle period, in the mid-1270s and early 1280s, when trade with Egypt 
flourished and Genoa attempted to preserve its commerce with Egypt 
even when the opinion of Christian Europe, and in particular the pope, 
condemned such trade. In the 1250s the Venetians were still able to shut 
Genoa out of Romania, but after 1261 and Genoese help to the Greeks 
who had retaken Constantinople on their own, Genoa enjoyed favored 
status in Romania and was able to control access to the Black Sea, a new 
source of profit in the eastern trade. Romania balanced its losses in Alex- 
andria, but even the end of the crusader states did not halt trade with 
Syria, as the healthy figures for 1307 indicate. By 1313 papal injunctions 
against such trade may have taken hold. But the “where it seems best” cat- 
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egory, well suited for concealing the actual destinations of investments, 
may be obscuring some illegal trade with the Muslims, particularly in 1307 
when it accounted for more than one-fifth of the value of contracts. The 
eastern trade remained a vital part of Genoa’s overseas commerce, but its 
composition sharply varied according to political circumstances in the 
east. Above all, the Black Sea, as the Genoese established their colony at 
the Crimean city of Caffa in the late 1260s, now offered prospects unavail- 
able before the end of the Latin Empire in Constantinople. By the late 
thirteenth century Genoa also had an outpost at Tana, on the Don River 
on the Sea of Azov, and commercial establishments at Licostomo (Dan- 
ube) and Maurocastro (Dniester) by the early fourteenth century.’ 

North Africa provided another important venue for Genoese trade, 
from Tunis westward to Bougie, Ceuta, and distant Safi on the Atlantic. 
In the early 1250s Africa accounted for about a quarter of trade; by 1313 
this had slipped to a meager 4 percent, and in 1307 it had been only 0.8 
percent. Ceuta’s collapse is a mystery. Perhaps other destinations replaced 
this port as a source of African gold. After 1270 and Louis IX’s fatal cru- 
sade to Tunis, that city came under the sway of Charles of Anjou. As 
Genoa usually had poor relations with Charles, trade with Tunis and its 
dependency Bougie suffered. If these numbers reveal Genoese misfor- 
tune in North Africa, we should also expect to see problems with gold 
and the gold-silver ratio in Genoa. Gold increased in price by 50 percent 
from 1250 to 1300. Table 7 thus suggests some trouble in the monetary 
system resulting from a diminution in supplies of African gold in Genoa. 
Because this gold found its way into Europe through Spain and Sicily, 
Genoa’s loss here benefited its rivals. 

Sicily and Naples, in the hands of Charles of Anjou from 1266, became 
troubled places for Genoese merchants as uneasy relations with the An- 
gevins continued into the next century. Genoa’s trade with Sicily did not 
recover to earlier levels even after 1282, when as a result of the famous re- 
volt against the French, the Sicilian Vespers, the island came under the 
control of the ruling family of Aragon. Another problem was Sardinia. 
Given by Pope Boniface VIII to Aragon in 1297 as a bargaining chip in 
international politics, the island, once an uneasy condominium between 
Genoa and Pisa, became a more problematic destination of trade. Corsica 
never amounted to much in terms of trade, but Genoese on Corsica and 
Sardinia directly exploited local resources and sent the profits and goods 
back to Genoa. Bonifacio on the southern tip of Corsica became a Genoa 
in miniature, a small colonial city dominating the island’s trade. Calvi, on 
the northern coast, was founded in 1268 and became a modest trading 
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center.‘ But we should not expect to see much in the way of trade by cop. 
tract with these islands, although a fair amount of invisible earnings muy 
have ended up back home. Corsica belonged to Genoa, as did mote thay 
half of Sardinia, so their natural resources — grain, cheese, and hides 
from Corsica and silver from Sardinia — enriched the colonial rulers, 

Closer to home, Provence and the fairs of Champagne were important 
but volatile customers. Cloth, an item the Genoese reexported through. 
out the Mediterranean, was the staple of this commerce. When Genoa 
was at wat or on poor terms with the count of Provence, Charles of An- 
jou, trade was greatly reduced, but France was usually Genoa’s most sig. 
nificant western trading partner. Spain, almost invariably Aragon in this 
period, began to emerge as a center of trade in the early fourteenth cen- 
tury, and the Catalans replaced the Pisans as Genoa’s main rivals in the 
western Mediterranean. Here there would be real trouble for Genoa, for 
Barcelona had the resources of a kingdom behind it. By the 1270s regular 
galley service from Genoa to Bruges opened up a new source of supply 
of cloth and a market for Genoese exports. Some of this trade ts buried 
in the “other” category, but much of it seems to have been conducted 
outside the standard but increasingly old-fashioned commenda and so- 
cietas contracts. As we will see in the case of Genoa’s most famous entre- 
preneur, Benedetto Zaccaria, the galleys to Flanders were not a state- 
sponsored convoy of ships, as in Venice, but instead represented as usual 
in Genoa the results of private initiative. In Genoa in 1298, Paleologo 
Zaccaria, Benedetto’s son, sold a vast quantity of alum from Phocaea to 
two Genoese merchants. He promised the buyers that he would ship this 
alum, currently at Aigues Mortes, to Bruges in galleys he controlled.’ 
Some Genoese merchants now had the ability to trade across the known 
world. Rich individuals or quasi-permanent companies controlled an in- 
creasing share of Genoese trade, and so some of it escaped the notarial 
cartulary and existed only in the private records of these people or compa- 
nies, records that have not survived for this period. Thus the table, which 
misses the Flanders trade, is not the surest of guides to Genoese com- 
merce for this reason as well — more trade was more private, was part of 
the ongoing business of companies, and was not conducted exclusively by 
traditional contracts. 

In some years the “other” category consumes a fair amount of trade; 
1272-85, in particular, requires an explanation. Lombatdy and Majorca 
accounted for most of this category in these years, but the figures, cover- 
ing so much time, are the weakest part of Table 7. One final aspect of this 
table concerns the part played by Genoa and the Riviera. Much of this in- 
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vestment represents actual trade when the regional market became more 
important as the population of Liguria increased and the region provided 
markets and supplies for Genoa. Some contracts also reveal greater em- 
phasis on an old use for the partnership contract, in this instance to put 
the money to work, not in overseas trade, but into a shop or business in 
Genoa itself. But this business often had international operations as well. 

To get a sense of how business operated, let us look at specific contracts 
from 1313. For this year, where the table relies on the cartulary of the no- 
tary Parentino de Quinto, the total investments came to L11,636s.11d.8 
—a considerable sum but only a tiny part of all Genoese trade in 1313.° 
One immense contract illustrates the problem of pigeonholing invest- 
ments. On 9 January 1313 the draper Bertono Archerio and his sons Tom- 
maso and Antonio formed a societas to last for two years.’ Bertono con- 
tributed L1,620, Tommaso L1,338, and Antonio L534; they also invested 
L390 of the dowry of Bertono’s daughter. So the family, clearly wealthy, 
put L3,882 into the business as well as took in four minor partners, to 
bring the capital up to L4,154s.10. The family, which imported and ex- 
ported cloth, intended to use the money in a bank (presumably to finance 
trade), in a draper’s shop in Genoa, and in France and Provence, as it 
seemed best to the sons, who did the work of the partnership with the ad- 
vice of their father. I counted this contract as a French one, as the capital 
seemed destined to finance the purchase of cloth in France to be brought 
to Genoa, then to be exported elsewhere, perhaps to Sicily and Romania, 
where other people were sending French cloth in that year. In another 
contract Giovanni Antendo and his brother took a L200 investment to 
trade along the Riviera by sea and land.® Towns like Savona and Ventimi- 
glia made such trade possible, and there was money to be earned right 
along the coast. A few contracts suggest another use for investments tied 
to overseas trade. Pietro de Trebbiano put L2o to work in his cheese shop 
from 8 May to the next Easter for one-half the profit.” Contracts of this 
type had always been used for investments in businesses in Genoa as well 
as for overseas trade. But by the early fourteenth century they were more 
common, perhaps suggesting that the uncertainties of overseas trade 
made the profits of the cheese business look appealing. These invest- 
ments, smaller than the sums put into trades like cloth that were tied to 
international markets, count here as contracts intended to be fulfilled in 
Genoa itself. 

By the early fourteenth century local trade within Liguria or businesses 
in Genoa not connected to overseas trade thus consumed a larger share of 
capital than they did before 1250. Whatever the local wage economy gave 
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people depended on the pace of international trade, and to a lesser exten; 
on how the international market for slaves affected the supply of labor ip 
Genoa. Table 7 reveals that despite the rapidly changing political situation 
in the Mediterranean, the Genoese continued to find ways to Prosper 
through long-distance trade. These efforts took some Genoese to the 
Black and Caspian Seas and the Atlantic Ocean in search of favorable 
markets in an increasingly competitive world. But Genoa retained the ad. 
vantages of a first mover — capital and a knowledge of markets. 


THE CAPTAINCY OF GUGLIELMO BOCCANEGRA 


This regime is worth examining in detail because its policies and over- 
throw represent memorable archetypes in Genoese political life. Space 
will not permit similar close looks at every Genoese revolution; for that 
we must rely on the Appendix. 

Before the rising of the Genoese people in January 1257, a colonial 
struggle broke out in the crusader east, principally in Acre. A dispute over 
control of the church of Saint Sabas in Acre symbolized the desire of Ve- 
netians, Genoese, and Pisans to possess as much of the city and its lucra- 
tive trade as possible. In 1258 the Genoese sent out to the east a great fleet 
of four ships and twenty-five galleys under Admiral Rosso della Turca; 
later seven more galleys joined this fleet at Tyre, a city friendly to Genoa.” 
The complex political alliances in the east had created an unfavorable bal- 
ance against Genoa; the Venetians, Pisans, Proven¢als, most of the inhabi- 
tants of Acre, the Templars and the Teutonic knights, and the prince of 
Antioch all opposed them. Only the knights of Saint John, the Catalans, 
and Ancona supported Genoa. Bad seamanship outside the port of Acte 
on 23—24 June 1258 resulted in a calamitous naval defeat for the Genoese. 
The Venetian admiral Lorenzo Tiepolo destroyed half their fleet, esti- 
mated at fifty galleys and four ships in the Venetian sources, and Frederic 
Lane calculated that the Genoese lost 1,700 men killed or captured." 
Even the Genoese chroniclers admitted that this was an unfortunate year 
for their city; the loss of so many men and ships, as well as the destruction 
of its merchant quarter in Acre, must have hurt the Genoese economy and 
morale back home when news of this defeat arrived. The papacy through 
its legates restored peace in the east and Genoese prisoners were released. 
This disaster, the fruit of policies that Guglielmo Boccanegra did not ini- 
tiate and largely the fault of a noble and elderly admiral, did not cause civic 
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strife or a change of regime. Boccanegra rode out this storm and began to 
pursue his own policies, ones that had as a unifying theme a desire for re- 
venge against Venice and a search for friendly markets in the east. 

Boccanegra’s main reforms in the first year of his rule concerned trade 
and the finances of the commune. Some of his earliest surviving acts as 
captain, on 20 January 1258, canceled tolls the Marchese Malaspina had 
usurped and other tolls wrongfully collected in the Scrivia valley and at 
Savignone.’* More significantly, by August he had negotiated an agree- 
ment with Archbishop Gualterio about the church’s rights over ships and 
sailors coming into Genoa — the old tithe on ships and commodities.” 
The archbishop remitted only for his lifetime all his rights to such income 
in exchange for Lroo and fifty minas of salt a year. The old fixed charges 
on ships were not worth as much as they had been a century ago. A charge 
of 22s. per ship also suggests that many no longer paid, as probably more 
than a hundred vessels entered the port each year. Although the sums 
were not onerous to merchants, the captain’s concern about tolls and 
tithes reveals his desire to foster the city’s business and to make some 
friends among the merchants. 

In 1259 Boccanegra turned to the vital matter of the commune’s own 
finances. Once again, the republic decided that none of its income (taxes) 
would be alienated, sold, or pledged for more than one year, and this rule 
was to be inscribed in big letters on the wall of the cathedral, where per- 
haps it might draw on divine help and for once be effective.'* Boccanegra 
claimed that the previous regime had alienated much of this income and 
in the process had despoiled the commune. The people in parlamento de- 
clared all such alienations to be null and void because they were detrimen- 
tal to the state, and all contracts were annulled and the various revenues 
returned to Genoa’s treasury. But the commune was not expropriating its 
creditors. All people who had purchased parts of this income were to re- 
ceive forever L8 a year for each Lioo they had of their shares that had been 
recorded in the cartulary of the compera (public debt). In effect, Genoa 
turned its mortgaged revenues into a funded public debt that would pay 
the shareholders 8 percent interest every two months. This law gave the 
creditors the right to sell their part of the income, hence it created a preco- 
cious market for public securities. Finally, the law imposed the immense 
penalty of L1,000 on anyone who interfered with these new provisions 
and Lioo on anyone who dared even to speak against them — an indica- 
tion of the value that the Genoese placed on free speech. 

These remarkable fiscal innovations underscore Boccanegra’s attempt 
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to apply the economic expertise of an astute people to their commune’ 
finances. The law explicitly stated that mortgaging the income from taxe, 
had damaged the commune and that this policy was even more dangerous 
in wartime, presumably because it impeded the commune’s ability to raise 
money quickly in an emergency. Even more revealing was the bald com. 
ment in the law that the loans and collecta fell on the poor, an astonish- 
ing insight. The really poor paid no taxes at all, but average people did 
bear most of the burden of taxes coming from things like the state salt 
monopoly and gabelles on food. Wealthy Genoese loaned money to the 
commune and purchased its income on favorable terms. Genoa paid its 
debts by taxing trade and land at low levels, and by more broadly tapping 
the middle and lower classes through taxes on consumption. Boccanegra 
did not change this system of taxation, but those paying the taxes now 
knew that the wealthy were limited to a modest 8 percent return, and the 
income of the commune once again flowed into the public treasury. Be- 
cause scholars have not yet attempted the difficult task of calculating rates 
of return on capital in this century, we cannot precisely gauge where 8 per- 
cent stands in relation to the profits of overseas trade. Since the 8 percent 
was secure, while trade remained risky, this return must have been well be- 
low the profit margins of successful overseas commerce. In an age that 
was beginning to see signs of inflation, 8 percent was better than the gains 
of idle capital. The market in these shares would set a competitive rate of 
return, but the creditors probably thought they owed Boccanegra little 
thanks for all of this. Canceling public debt would have destroyed the 
state’s ability to raise money for the foreseeable future, and in a dangerous 
world that could mean disaster. Creditors saw some of their capital trans- 
formed into shares whose price the market would ultimately set, so in 
some respects they escaped lightly. Heinrich Sieveking believed that the 
bad state of the commune’s finances had been the main reason for the 
popular revolt in the first place.'? Hence the captain’s emphasis on trans- 
forming the finances of the commune was his debt to his own followers. 

So too was his building program. In 1260 Boccanegra began to con- 
struct a new palace of the commune, today the Palazzo San Giorgio, close 
to the harbor in the heart of the city." Work on the harbor mole, what 
would become the Molo Vecchio, and new wharves put more money into 
the local economy and employed the middling master artisans and suppli- 
ers of stone and timber who were part of the captain’s popolo. Govern- 
ment spending on galleys, war, and the occasional fortification was com- 
mon enough in Genoa, but Boccanegra was the first leader to put together 
a broad plan to improve Genoa’s infrastructure around what was the cen- 
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tral piazza of Genoa — the harbor."’ A great public building to serve as 
the center of political life also freed the commune from relying on the pri- 
vate palaces of the nobles or the archbishop for venues of government. 
Boccanegra’s regime and its new building symbolized the rise of public 
power in Genoa; as the new palace rose, so did the popolo. 

Another illustration of change under Boccanegra appears in the re- 
newal of the city’s agreement with Manfred of Sicily.'® The role of this pact 
in Genoa’s overall foreign policy will be considered in a moment; for now, 
our interest lies in who participated in and approved such treaties. Bocca- 
negra and the podesta confirmed this treaty with the consent of the parla- 
mento (a formality), the anziani, the consuls of the craft guilds, and the 
captains of the arts. No previous official act of the commune had included 
the guilds or their leaders as institutions or people having any say in the 
affairs of government. At the end of the treaty of Nymphaeum with the 
Byzantines in 1261, various categories of Genoese swore to uphold the 
agreement.'” Among the eight nobles, anziani, and fourteen men per ward 
were some master artisans, as well as some nobles, but at the end of the 
agreement so many people listed their trades and lacked surnames that we 
must be looking at the heads of the guilds and trades noted as approving 
the pact.” The trades listed include that of innkeeper, spicer, smith, 
draper, dyer, cutler, butcher, barber; all of the important trades of Genoa 
are present except for wool. But these people may have had surnames and 
do not stand out in the list. None of the eight nobles claimed a trade, and 
of the twenty-six anziani only three did — a spice merchant, a furrier, and 
a cooper, very respectable trades. Most of the people selected to represent 
their neighborhoods had prominent names, but some were artisans. Al- 
though we know nothing about the process by which these people were 
selected, the traditional elites obviously influenced the choices. No ordi- 
nary mechanism by which the people deliberated or advised the com- 
mune included any substantial number of master artisans. Hence Bocca- 
negra extended the political class by including the heads of the guilds, and 
in some cases trades may have been prompted to develop a corporate sta- 
tus in order for some of their members to have a voice in the city’s affairs. 

In foreign policy the guiding principle was revenge against Venice and 
a search for allies. The previous regime had come to terms with Manfred 
in 1257, so Boccanegra’s confirmation of this pact in 1259 did not repre- 
sent a new policy. It probably seemed to the Genoese that Manfred had 
solidified his rule in the south, and Genoese merchants preferred to be on 
good terms with the kingdom. Manfred imposed modest customs duties 
on the Genoese and gave them a loggia in Gaeta, Naples, Syracuse, Au- 
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gusta, Siponto, and Trani. He also allowed them to take food out of hi, 
kingdom; especially vital was the license to export annually up to 10,69, 
salmi of wheat, enough to feed that number of people for a year.” Once 
again, access to food as well as to markets inclined the Genoese to be ip. 
terested in the south. 

Probably sometime in late 1260, the Genoese sent two ambassadors to 
negotiate a treaty with Emperor Michael Palaeologus. The emperor rati- 
fied this pact on 28 April 1261, and the Genoese approved it in July. Both 
parties announced their common purpose: to keep a perpetual peace be- 
tween them and to wage war against the Venetians and other enemies of 
the emperor.” This treaty was an astute gamble by the Genoese, who 
surely knew that the pope would excommunicate them for conspiring 
with schismatics against the Latin Empire in Constantinople and the Ve- 
netians. The Genoese were willing to pay a high price for revenge, but 
their most vital commercial interests were also at stake in the east. Trade 
with Egypt and Latin Syria was already problematic; where else could 
Genoa recoup its position but in Romania and the Black Sea? Hence the 
treaty with the Byzantines perfectly combined business, pleasure from 
evening the score with Venice, and risk. A contemporary Greek encomi- 
ast, Manuel Holobolos, compared Genoa to Athens, as the new ally wasa 
democracy and famed for its knowledge of the sea and naval warfare.” 

In this treaty the emperor offered the Genoese the usual commercial 
privileges throughout his empire, but it was the hope that his state would 
expand to encompass lands presently held by the Latins that made the 
pact appealing to Genoa. Michael promised the Genoese everything they 
once had in Constantinople, as well as the Venetian church there, pto- 
vided that they supplied the requisite naval help. He even renewed the old 
promise by Manuel Comnenus to give cash and cloth to the commune 
and archbishop. The heart of the treaty contains the specific undertakings 
of the Genoese to provide military help to the Greeks. Some old promises 
surfaced here as well; the Genoese allowed their own people in the east 
to serve in the Byzantine fleet in wartime. But what Michael needed was 
sea power, and Genoa guaranteed to supply up to fifty galleys, when te- 
quested, at his expense. Fifty galleys constituted a major naval power in 
the Mediterranean. The Genoese carefully specified just how much bis- 
cuit, beans, salted meat, and cheese should be provided for each of their 
galleys. Each ship had a captain, 4 pilots/officers, 40 fighting men, a stew- 
ard, and 108 rowers/seamen, for a complement of 154 men. Their sub- 
stantial monthly pay — 6.50 bezants for the captain, 3.25 bezants for the 
officers, 2.50 bezants for the fighters, and 1.75 for the steward (perhaps 
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more of a cook than an officer) and the rowers — came to 300.25 bezants 
a month. For fifty galleys this would cost Manuel 15,000 bezants, a lot of 
money. Prudent as always in financial matters, the Genoese made sure that 
the clock, as it were, would start from when they left their home port, not 
when they arrived in the east. Genoa agreed to fight against all the emper- 
or’s enemies except the Roman church and the states with which it had 
treaties; therefore, in the Aegean the princes of Achaea were safe. 

Fortune smiled on this alliance when almost by accident a Greek gen- 
eral took Constantinople on 25 July 1261, after the emperor had approved 
the treaty but before he could learn that the Genoese also had.** Hence 
Genoa benefited immediately, but Michael would need its naval assistance 
to defend these new territories and so he sensibly stuck to the treaty.” As 
the Genoese no doubt expected, the new pope, Urban IV, excommu- 
nicated them for what they did against Venice in their pact with the 
Greeks.”° In a neat aphorism Georg Caro observed that just as the humili- 
ating defeat in the War of Saint Sabas did not hurt Guglielmo Boccanegra, 
the treaty and the victories of Michael Palaeologus did not help him.”’ 
Boccanegra’s regime would rise or fall depending on internal politics. Al- 
ready in 1259 the chroniclers disappointedly noted that the captain de- 
tected and suppressed a planned noble insurrection against the regime.” 
Cardinal Ottobono Fieschi also remained a potential rallying point for 
Guelfs disaffected by the commune’s pro-Greek alliance. 

In 1260, when the prominent jurist from Bologna, Martino da Fano, 
was podesta, the great wave of public penitence fostered by the flagellants 
washed over Genoa.”’ As far as the Genoese knew, this public whipping 
and praying for forgiveness began in Perugia. Whatever the cause, it 
spread from there through Tuscany, Tortona, and Pavia to Genoa. Here 
the flagellants whipped themselves in front of the Franciscan convent, 
praying to Mary to ask Jesus to forgive their sins and then falling to 
the ground shouting “mercy” and “peace.” The Genoese wondered, the 
chroniclers observed, what this phenomenon meant; some believed that 
it was a good sign, others said that no one would whip them and others 
might whip themselves as much as they liked. This public spectacle lasted 
for three days, but few or no Genoese joined in and the flagellants moved 
on to Provence. In this context the chroniclers noted that Boccanegra, 
pethaps moved by this dramatic penance, allowed all exiles to return to 
the city. This generous gesture may have contributed to his later downfall. 

According to the biased account in the chronicle, the captain was be- 
having like a tyrant and was excluding nobles and elders from offices in 
the commune. It is unlikely that the chroniclers were accurate when they 
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wrote after the events that everyone hated Boccanegra, but they were 
surely right that most nobles did.* Early in 1262 the captain had to take 
up a defensive position in the neighborhood where the Grimaldi lived 
On 9 May there was a rising against the regime, and the captain's brother 
Lanfranco was killed in Fossatello. At some point Guglielmo either per. 
ceived that his situation was hopeless, or perhaps he was disheartened by 
his brother’s death, but he disbanded his own men and took refuge in the 
house of Pietro Doria. The archbishop and other mediators restored 
peace in the city, and on the next day two new judges were selected and 
Genoa returned to government by a podesta. 

The chroniclers lost interest in Guglielmo Boccanegra after his fall, but 
he went into exile in Provence and engaged in a second career by contrib- 
uting to the plans to fortify Aigues Mortes; the Capetians continued to 
use his services until his death in 1274.” In 1339 his grandnephew Si- 
mone di Giacomo di Lanfranco Boccanegra became the first doge of 
Genoa, evidence that the family name and legacy continued to count for 
something in the city. The reticence or dishonesty of the chroniclers 
makes it difficult to explain the fall of the first captain of the people; the 
official story credited anonymous nobles. Clearly Boccanegra still enjoyed 
some support among the nobles — the Grimaldi and Doria helped to 
protect him. But the silence in the sources is striking. At the end of the 
century Jacopo da Varagine simply observed that Boccanegra was only 
captain for five years; he mentioned nothing about his regime, not even 
the treaty with the Greeks.** In the sixteenth century the historian Agos- 
tino Giustiniani knew little more than the chroniclers, but he suggested 
that the nobles, the rich commoners, and almost all of the buomini da bene 
(those who were well-off) had wanted Boccanegra to be overthrown.” As 
no guild officials would play a role in Genoese government for some time, 
perhaps the wealthy and powerful did decide to get rid of their patron and 
his supporters. The problem for the popolo was that they had not devel- 
oped a sense of equality among themselves, so some of the well-off Geno- 
ese drifted over to the nobles.*° Without a unified popolo with settled pol- 
icies, even a divided nobility would still dominate Genoese politics. But 
Genoa had not finished with captains of the people, despite the fact that 
the nobles who filled these offices usually signified the triumph of the 
Ghibellines and not the authentic rise of the broad mass of people who 
put Guglielmo Boccanegra in power back in 1257. Genoa’s experiment 
with a popular regime did last five years and its memory would not 
quickly fade. 
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CHARLES OF ANJOU AND OTHER ENEMIES, 1262-1284 


The new regime inherited the war against Venice, which continued to go 
badly for Genoa. In 1263 the commune was unable to convince the pope 
to lift his excommunication order, and in the east a large Genoese fleet 
were defeated off Negroponte near the small island of Settepozzi.°° A 
committee of three nobles looked into the misdeeds of the commanders 
and in the next year fined Ottone Vento and Simone de Iaritea L1,000 
each; others were assessed smaller amounts.” In the east Genoa’s reputa- 
tion suffered, and the podesta in Constantinople, Guglielmo Guercio, 
supposedly plotted with Manfred to betray the city to the Latins.** But 
Genoa’s relations with Emperor Manuel remained cordial long enough 
for the city to receive in 1267 its merchant quarter at Pera (Galata), where 
soon would rise a great tower so characteristic of a Genoese presence.”” 
After a naval defeat in 1266, the admiral Lanfranco della Turca received 
an enormous fine — Lto,000. Both sides continued to inflict damage on 
the other until 1270, when a papal truce ended this naval warfare of nearly 
fifteen years. As Caro observed, the Genoese chroniclers did not mention 
this truce or the end of the war.*! After losing all of the main battles and 
having to fine its admirals to encourage the others, Genoa had little to cel- 
ebrate. The Byzantines had made their peace with the Venetians in 1265 
and allowed them back into their empire by 1268, so Genoa was aban- 
doned by its ally.** Pope Clement IV lifted the interdict on Genoa in 1267 
and absolved those who had been excommunicated, events noted by the 
chroniclers in the context of growing hostility between Guelfs and Ghi- 
bellines in northern Italy.*? Genoa was, after all, an old ally of the papacy. 
The trials of the five years since the treaty of Nymphaeum and Venice’s 
deal with Michael Palaeologus made Genoa’s continued punishment 
seem incongruous. 

The inglorious conduct and expense of this war, as well as the contin- 
ued papal efforts to find someone to remove Manfred from the south, 
changed the political balance both on the peninsula and in Genoa.** On 
the night of 1-2 October 1265 Oberto Spinola, his brother Tommaso, 
young men from his a/bergo (clan), rural supporters from the Scrivia valley 
and Lavagna, and some of the people of Genoa rose up against the com- 
mune.*° Once again the chroniclers, one of whom was the marchese of 
Gavi, deprecated insurrection and portrayed the people as not rich or 
good but paupers and brawlers. Oberto Spinola wanted to be captain, or 
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so people believed. He struck on that night because he knew that the no. 
bles were as customary staying at their country villas. His people seizeq 
the podesta and ran through the streets shouting “Long live Lord Oberto 
Spinola, lord and captain of Genoa” and once again occupied the gates so 
the nobles could not get back into the city. The albergo of the Spinola in. 
cluded another group of nobles, the Lusio, plus the family’s allies and de. 
pendents in Genoa and the Scrivia valley.” The albergo, a recent social 
formation, was in its narrowest sense an extended clan, held together by 
agnatic ties, the members of a house acting together in politics and com- 
merce. Supporters and clients from other social groups buttressed the 
noble core and gave it the resources to attempt revolution. In the city 
the alberghi formed the basis of neighborhoods and gave the Genoese 
another source of protection and solidarity. Kinship, in blood or con- 
structed networks, was replacing the older loyalties based on purely geo- 
graphic neighborhoods and helped to compensate for the weakness of 
citywide authority. 

After a few days the nobles began returning to the city, and Oberto 
Spinola wanted to regularize his position by being elected captain in a par- 
lamento. According to his wishes, the people elected the plainly partisan 
Guido Spinola and Nicola Doria to serve as joint podesta for the rest of 
the term and into the next year. Oberto Spinola accomplished what he 
wanted, and beginning in 1266 a podesta and council of eight nobles ran 
the commune. The hostile chroniclers were replaced by a new team in 
1265, but neither group reveals just what Spinola wished to do. The flight 
of some prominent Guelfs suggests a Ghibelline rising, but, as we will see, 
the situation was more complex than that. 

During the summer of 1265 the fleet of Charles, count of Anjou and 
Provence and prospective ruler of the Sicilian kingdom, passed by Genoa 
on its way to the south; by 26 February 1266 Manfred was dead on the 
battlefield and Charles was unopposed in his subsequent occupation of 
the kingdom. Charles’s career is well known and documented, and so too 
are the complications of international politics in this period. Genoa was 
an important actor, but one of many in Charles’s calculations; further, the 
city had a war with Venice and its own domestic problems to consider. 
But Charles so changed the political circumstances of Genoa that dealing 
with him became a central problem for the next twenty years. Instead 
of getting bogged down in narrative outside the scope of this work, let 
us take a bird’s-eye view of the situation and try to fathom how Genoa 
became split down the middle between supporters and opponents, not 
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of the papacy or even the last of the Hohenstaufen, but of Charles of 
Anjou. 

Apparently trivial matters soured from the start the relationship be- 
tween Charles and Genoa. The count of Ventimiglia had become 
Charles’s vassal in 1258; although he returned the city and the coast in 
1262, he kept lands in the maritime Alps that had once formed a neutral 
zone between Provence and Genoese Liguria.*” Genoa agreed not to ac- 
quire anything west of Menton, and Charles promised not to disturb the 
possessions of the commune. Nice, however, remained a disputed terri- 
tory. For some time Genoa had enjoyed an upper hand with the Proven- 
cals, who now had a powerful patron intent on pushing the frontiers back 
toward the east. But as king of Sicily, Charles controlled a traditional Gen- 
oese market, so being on good terms with him was desirable. In 1265 
Charles became senator of Rome, and by 1267 he was elected podesta of 
Lucca and Florence, consolidating a Guelf triumph over much of Tus- 
cany.*® Pisa and Siena held out against him on behalf of the Ghibellines. 
Many Genoese would stand behind the Guelfs because of old loyalties to 
the papacy and traditional hostility to Pisa. Genoa’s good relations with 
Louis [IX of France may have predisposed some nobles to support his 
brother. With Ventimiglia back in Genoese control, an irritant was re- 
moved between Genoa and Charles. 

With all these facts to ponder, it is a wonder that any Genoese favored 
what was left of the imperial cause, in practical terms a nascent anti- 
Angevin party in Italy. Signs of a deep split became apparent in the au- 
tumn of 1267, when the last of the Hohenstaufen, Conradin, came over 
the Alps to press his claim to the Sicilian inheritance. Conradin crossed 
the territories of the marchesi of Montferrat and Carreto to Savona, where 
the Pisans, loyal supporters, on 29 March 1268 picked him up to escort 
him south.*” The chroniclers noted that some Genoese favored Conradin, 
others Charles. The commune allowed the Pisan fleet to wait at Portofino 
for a favorable wind. Various Ghibelline nobles, namely the Spinola, 
Doria, and de Castello, according to the only source for this story, the 
chronicle of Piacenza, went out to Portofino to pay homage to the grand- 
son of Frederick II.°' Genoa was paralyzed by its own divisions and re- 
mained officially neutral on Conradin, who was soon captured in battle 
and later, on 29 October 1268, executed by Charles. Genoa made its peace 
with Charles in 1269 and promised not to aid his enemies, to treat his foes 
in Tuscany as its own, to help defend his lands, and to provide naval assis- 
tance. In turn, Charles acknowledged Genoese rule over Liguria from 
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Monaco to Corvo and over Corsica, and he agreed to safeguard the Geng, 
ese and their goods in his lands and guarantee their old rights and cys. 
toms in Naples, Messina, and elsewhere. The long list of consiliari and the 
six men per compagna who ratified the treaty for Genoa contained many 
of the city’s oldest and most distinguished family names, but only two 
men claimed a trade, a draper and a chest maker. For the moment, master 
artisans were no longer involved in making treaties. 

The year 1269 also witnessed the beginning of Genoa’s naval effort on 
behalf of Louis IX’s crusade to Tunis, an ill-fated expedition in which 
Charles would also participate. At least the crusade motivated Venice, 
Genoa, and Pisa to conclude a truce in August. Louis died on 25 August 
1270, and by 30 October the crusaders were willing to end their siege for 
a large payment of gold and the promise of more in the future. Mean- 
while, back in Genoa party strife, homicides, and assaults signaled an- 
other severe bout of factionalism. This time a Guelf-Ghibelline dispute 
about who should be the podesta of Ventimiglia escalated into a joint 
move by the Spinola and Doria families to seize control of Genoa on 28 
October, the feast of Saint Simon and Saint Jude. After occupying the pal- 
ace of the podesta, the nobles chose Oberto Spinola and Oberto Doria 
to serve together as captains of the people and assume the office of po- 
desta.™ The captains restored peace and made everyone disarm. By now 
the popolo were not led by one of their own but instead mostly supported 
a popular regime directed by two of the oldest and most prestigious 
lineages in Genoa. Archbishop Gualterio and the clergy participated in 
this moderate Ghibelline pacification of the town. External threats from 
the Guelfs make sense of these actions by the popolo and clergy. The 
next year witnessed the exile of the Grimaldi and their followers to the 
countryside. 

The captains found out in 1272 that Charles was conspiring against 
Genoa with Cardinal Ottobono Fieschi (the nephew of Innocent IV), the 
Grimaldi, and other Guelfs.* Early in 1273 they sent representatives to 
Charles to find out why he had broken the treaty. In February Charles sent 
an invading army into the eastern Riviera that was repelled by land and 
sea, but this effort showed the Genoese that they now had the same en- 
emy on their eastern and western frontiers, a dangerous situation. Fortu- 
nately for Genoa, Charles did not coordinate his attacks and his Tuscan 
allies were defeated by May.*° At the same time Charles’s Lombard allies 
came over the mountains and attacked Savona. Ironically, not since Fred- 
erick II had the Genoese faced such a serious threat on land and sea. 
Oberto Doria, Oberto Spinola, and other commanders beat back the at- 
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tackers on all fronts. By 1274 Genoa had acquired some allies — Charles’s 
enemies in Lombardy, the marchesi of Montferrat, Asti, and Pavia — but 
its own native son, Cardinal Ottobono Fieschi, persuaded the new pope, 
Gregory X, to place Genoa yet again under interdict.” 

A stalemate continued into 1276, when after Gregory’s death his suc- 
cessor, Innocent V, sent letters to Genoa requesting that its ambassadors 
make a truce with Charles, Cardinal Ottobono, and its own exiles.*® Four 
representatives, including as usual a Doria and a Spinola, concluded a 
peace, but the new pope died and Cardinal Ottobono, not yet a priest, 
was elected Pope Adrian V on 11 July 1276. Another irony for Genoa was 
that a second Fieschi became pope just when the city was under interdict. 
Unfortunately for Genoa, Adrian died on 18 August before he could do 
much beyond confirming the peace treaty and relaxing the interdict. The 
treaty required both sides to exchange prisoners and established the fron- 
tier between Provence and the commune back where it had been in 1262.°° 
The peace held and some of the Guelfs returned to Genoa, their posses- 
sions restored and themselves at least officially reconciled to the Ghibel- 
line regime. 

The two captains commanded the forces of the commune and ruled 
through a podesta whom they selected. In peacetime Spinola and Doria 
were responsible for maintaining order in the city, largely by keeping a bal- 
ance among the noble alberghi. The podesta was still in charge of justice, 
and his own team of lawyers and jurists was supposed to dispense impar- 
tial verdicts to Guelf and Ghibelline alike. The people, soon to be orga- 
nized into a Society of Saints Simon and Jude, again had some influence 
in the government, but only through the benevolence of their patrons, 
two noble Ghibelline families and their allies. This captaincy presided 
over the commune and people, and all Genoese took an oath to be loyal to 
the new regime. The people had their own leader, an abbas or abate, the 
head of their society chosen by a council and the constables of the militia 
companies, but he was a shadowy figure and was not directly attested until 
1276.°' Anziani and consiliari also reappeared, but only as anonymous ap- 
provers of the acts of the captains; we have no lists of individuals that 
would reveal whether or not the popolo had an important role in this du- 
rable regime lasting until 1291. 

The captains devoted themselves to the congenial and familiar task of 
extending the commune’s authority in Liguria. In November 1276 they 
bought for L25,000 extensive lands around Sarzana and Goana that had 
belonged to the late Fieschi pope. The marchese of Ponzono sold them 
three-sixteenths of Varagine for L1,500, and the heirs of Marchese Mala- 
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spina sold their share of Ovada and Russiglione for L10,000.% Extracts 
from the accounts of the c/avigeri (treasurers) of the commune reveal that 
the nobles maintained balances in the public treasury that they drew upon 
like a bank. As usual, these sales enabled the impecunious nobles to pay 
their debts to prominent Genoese, and the Malaspina actually assigned 
their claims on the public treasury directly to their creditors.” Hence this 
policy of expansion suited a number of purposes. In peacetime the large, 
ordinary income of the commune had few demands on it, enabling the 
captains to buy up lands and fiefs for the purpose of making small in- 
creases in future income and power. Inevitably, much of the money ended 
up in the purses of Genoese businessmen. Every wave of purchases fur- 
ther weakened the old nobility; the recent Fieschi sales cost the family a 
big piece of its ancestral lands in the eastern Riviera and would make it less 
able to draw on rural strength in a revolt against the commune. 

In 1281 Charles, at the zenith of his power, was preparing a great fleet 
to attack the Byzantine Empire. Not surprisingly, Venice and the pope fa- 
vored the enterprise. When Charles asked the Genoese if they wanted to 
join in, they replied that they were occupied with other things; thus they 
were unable or unwilling to help. On the contrary, the Genoese sent a 
galley east (perhaps under the command of Benedetto Zaccaria) to warn 
the emperor.°’ The Genoese did not want to resume hostilities against 
Charles and Venice and yet again incur the pope’s wrath, but the official 
historian Jacopo Doria is discreet about just what was occupying the Gen- 
oese. He began 1282 with a long description of the Sicilian Vespers, the 
famous revolt against Charles that began on 31 March in Palermo.® Do- 
ria’s account of the revolt is well informed, a tribute to Genoa’s usually 
good communications with the island. Though once again Genoa te- 
mained officially neutral, it undoubtedly favored, and may have quietly 
fostered, Pedro of Aragon’s intervention and eventual rule over Sicily. 

Trouble with Pisa started in the islands, this time in Corsica, where the 
judge of Cinarca rebelled, attacked Bonifacio, and claimed to be a vassal of 
Pisa.”° Genoa sent a small army to Corsica, prepared its fleets, and estab- 
lished a special council of sixteen, the Credentia or Credenza, which to- 
gether with the captains was in charge of the war and more importantly 
responsible for raising and spending the money to fight it.’ The com- 
mune intended to prosecute this war with vigor; the Credenza ordered 
that no merchant ship sail after 1 August because it wished to put together 
an enormous fleet of 120 galleys. At Sampierdarena, after some disputes 
were settled with the marchese of Ponzono about cutting wood in the 
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mountains, 50 new galleys were built. Both sides spent the year 1282 pre- 
paring for war. On 3 February 1283 the Genoese raided Elba and seized 
booty including L15,000 in silver.’ Altogether the Genoese armed 189 
galleys at some time during the year. The demand for crews was so intense 
that, except for the sick and the aged, no one was excused from service in 
the neighborhood drafts in Genoa and the rest of Liguria. Doria supplies 
a wealth of detail about that year’s naval encounters, but we will consider 
the broad strategy of the war. The Genoese carried the war to Pisa and ag- 
gressively sent fleets against the stronghold of Porto Pisano, daring the Pi- 
sans to come out and fight. 

After a failed naval attack on Genoa the Pisans returned home without 
a fight, and a Genoese fleet of ninety-three galleys and eight panfii (sailing 
ships), consolidated under Doria and Zaccaria, appeared off Porto Pisano 
on Sunday, 6 August 1284. The Pisan fleet was tucked away under the 
towers of the port and must have been nearly the size of the Genoese 
squadrons. Between the hours of nones and vespers in the late afternoon 
the Genoese attacked and a fierce battle ensued as the Pisan fleet was bot- 
tled up against its own harbor defenses.’* Accounts of the battle are inex- 
act, but seemingly the first part was fought at a distance as each side bom- 
barded the other with stones and arrows; Oberto Doria was at the center 
and in front of his own fleet. The attack broke up the Pisan fleet and cap- 
tured the galley of its commander. Many Pisan galleys were boarded or 
sank as they attempted to flee. The sea around Meloria turned red with Pi- 
san blood. Doria supplies the credible and unchallenged results: twenty- 
nine galleys were captured and seven sunk — the rest found safety behind 
the harbor chain of Porto Pisano. The Genoese claimed to have killed 
5,000 Pisans and captured 9,272 including their podesta — the number of 
captured probably includes those taken earlier in the year if not the whole 
war. Doria called the Genoese losses moderate and said no more about 
them.”* Meloria was a naval disaster for Pisa. After burning down part of 
Porto Pisano, Oberto Doria returned home in triumph. Though the war 
dragged on into 1288, the large number of prisoners held by Genoa would 
dictate the peace on its terms. 

Meloria vindicated the policies of the captains — Doria’s bold naval 
strategy and Spinola’s prudent managing of Genoa and financing of the 
war. This war was not over and Pisa would recover from the defeat, 
but never again could it challenge Genoa at sea as an equal. As Georg 
Caro noted, Pisa fought the rest of the war not to win but to preserve its 
existence.”” The ambitions of Charles of Anjou appeared to have been 
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checked at no cost to Genoa, which could also count on some favor if not 
gratitude in the east for remaining a friend of the Greeks. All in all, Geno. 
ese power and prestige were at their apogee in August 1284. 





GENOESE CULTURE 


A critical mass of authors and their works surviving from the late thir- 
teenth century is the reason for a belated look at culture. Thus far the 
economy, society, and politics have dominated this history; Genoese cul- 
ture will not be any more easily separable from the medieval milieu than 
the rest of the city’s history. Liguria, a small region, did not set the pace of 
cultural development in Europe; it was not Tuscany or the Seine valley, 
even though it was at least as rich. Genoa did not have a university or any 
striking Roman ruins to inspire emulation or thoughts of a noble past. 
The cathedral of San Lorenzo was not one of the great churches of medi- 
eval Italy, and no church or other building in Genoa or Liguria testifies to 
a strong local tradition in architecture or artistic sensibility. The physical 
remains of Genoese culture are thus unimpressive, indicating that the 
Genoese were probably busy on matters closer to their hearts. The dialect 
of Italian spoken and written in central Liguria was not destined to be- 
come a literary vehicle of Italian culture, so what was written in Genoese 
would have a local audience. If these constraints point to a recipe for pro- 
vincialism, then we must remember that the world of commerce made the 
city a crossroads in the Mediterranean. The Genoese knew France and 
Lombardy well, and French architectural tastes and Lombard master 
stonemasons from Como influenced the style and construction of San 
Lorenzo. They were also familiar with the many cultures that circled the 
sea. What the Genoese lacked in sculpture, painting, and the other visual 
arts they would make up in their vibrant literature and their distinctive 
and practical love for assembling facts in useful ways.”° 

Genoa, of course, shared in the general culture of medieval Europe. It 
was a Christian town, once part of the great renewed empire of the Salians 
and Hohenstaufen; canon and Roman law mattered. Feudal ties character- 
ized the local aristocracy, and a host of other things like the Crusades, the 
commercial revolution, the coming of the friars, and the hegemony of 
French courtly poetry swept over the city and profoundly shaped its cul- 
ture. Our interest is in the Genoese flavor of this culture. What was spe- 
cial or unusual about Genoa that distinguished it from Pisa or Venice or 
more distant port towns in the Mediterranean or western Europe? The 
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city remained part of a wider culture and so we should not expect to find 
startling differences, nor should we exaggerate what the Genoese contrib- 
uted to the rest of Europe. Still, Jacopo da Varagine’s Golden Legend was 
one of the most famous and widely consulted (if not read) religious works 
of the Middle Ages, and I will show how it typifies Genoese tastes and 
interests. 

Genoese culture was mercantile, its richest citizens were merchants, 
and the business of the city was trade. In what ways did these facts shape 
the cultural life of Genoa? Thousands of men had seen the rest of the 
world, and if there is any truth to the notion that travel broadens the 
mind, the Genoese should have been a most broad-minded people. By the 
1280s and 1290s hundreds of merchants, sailors, and soldiers had visited 
places as diverse as Bruges, Southampton, Safi, Caffa, and Alexandria. 
This collective travel taught the Genoese about languages and the differ- 
ent customs of people in matters of dress and food. In this light Genoese 
culture was always practical and eclectic; its people needed to know how 
to get on in commerce, and they adopted bits of foreign practices that 
seemed sensible and rewarding. The rich had the most choices and the 
ability to benefit from the varieties of knowledge and experience the 
world offered, but even ordinary people acquired a taste for certain spices, 
cotton shirts, paper, citrus fruits, raisins, and other exotic items of other 
people’s material culture. Commerce also fostered the profession of no- 
tary, and several hundred of these skilled, secular masters of Latin and the 
law constituted an educated class that in part served the commune and 
the church but whose primary purpose was to produce contracts and rec- 
ords vital to the functioning of the economy and society. Notaries read 
and collected books in Latin and Genoese. Apart from their professional 
activities, they were, along with the members of the cathedral chapter, its 
school, and the Franciscan and especially the Dominican convents, the 
ones most likely to influence the urban literary culture. This culture, from 
its beginnings back in Caffaro’s time, had a practical cast; it compiled his- 
tories, legal documents, dictionaries, trade manuals, comprehensive col- 
lections of saints’ lives, and other useful types of information. Interna- 
tional commerce rewarded people who could plan ahead and who knew 
the world. Genoese culture applied the lessons of an orderly rationality to 
aspects of the world that could also benefit from some predictability and 
common sense. 

As language preserves so much of a culture, we should note just how 
tenacious Latin was in Genoa. Unlike many other cities and regions that 
were shifting to the vernacular in both business and law, Genoa retained 
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Latin for the recording of one’s commercial and personal affairs by nota. 
ries. Latin was also the language of government, that treaties were in Latip 
is no surprise, but other records for a long time continued to be redacteg 
in the ancient tongue. Why the vernacular was confined to poetry, private 
letters, and devotional works is unclear, although the professional ambj. 
tion of notaries to maintain their monopoly over the creation of arcane 
records may explain this characteristic and conservative feature of loca] 
culture. Also, Genoese is a difficult dialect, one spoken by a small number 
of people who were geographically confined. Some merchants may have 
been able to read their own Latin contracts and wills. If there was a higher 
literacy rate in Latin in Genoa than in other cities, which had by now 
switched to the vernacular, then there might have been a larger reading 
public for stories about saints and the history of the city in Latin. Cer- 
tainly using the international language made it easier for local authors to 
find a bigger audience. So we need to look closely at what was written in 
the vernacular or in Latin in order to perceive the contours of local 
culture. 

The Genoese love of system and Latin is best illustrated with that most 
prosaic and uninspiring of books, the dictionary, the work of the prover- 
bial harmless drudge. The mysterious Simon of Genoa and his colleague, 
a Spanish Jew named Abraham, produced a great medical dictionary 
called the Synonyma — actually an edition and translation of an Arabic text 
by Serapion.” This work, probably compiled in Aragon or Castile around 
1290, betrays little sign of Genoese roots. The Catholicon, by the Genoese 
Dominican friar Giovanni Balbi, is another matter. All that we know 
about this immense dictionary is contained within it. In the definition of 
ianua, the author observed that Genoa was a powerful, noble, beautiful, 
and rich town next to the sea. It was the port of Lombardy, Tuscany, and 
Provence. It was also the place where Brother Giovanni Balbi of Genoa 
compiled this and wrote other theological works, none of which has sut- 
vived.” Completed in 1286, the Catholicon relied on many predecessors, 
most notably the encyclopedia of Isidore of Seville and the dictionaries of 
Balbi’s predecessors Papias (mid-eleventh century) and Huguccio of Pisa 
(early thirteenth century).” Novelty is not the hallmark of a good dictio- 
nary, and Balbi’s main contribution to the genre may have been the strict 
alphabetical order his entries followed. Although Balbi relied on previous 
dictionaries, his was by far the longest and most comprehensive — in his 
own word, “catholic” — one in existence, and it would hold the field for 
at least two centuries. 
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Balbi cited numerous authorities for his definitions; he relied on the 
church fathers, Papias and Huguccio, and more contemporary writers like 
Salatiele of Bologna and Albertus Magnus, as well as Arabs in translation 
such as Avicenna. We cannot assume that Balbi was himself familiar with 
all these sources, though he seems to have been widely read. Quotations 
from the sources buttressed his own definitions, and his dictionary is like 
an archaeological excavation with layers of words and definitions from a 
wide variety of periods. By defining Achaea as a province of Greece, Balbi 
revealed his use of an old source when he might have said something 
about the contemporary crusader state of the same name. He defined a 
few Hebrew (called Syriac) and Greek terms that appear in Latin works. 
But above all he used his dictionary to collect and to systematize knowl- 
edge; for some subjects the work is much more of an encyclopedia than a 
dictionary. Again, for scholars Balbi’s sources are a problem, but his con- 
temporaries must have appreciated the treasure trove of information his 
definitions contained. His long entry on fides (faith) engaged him in deep 
theology, and he cited Richard and Hugh of Saint Victor in his analysis of 
the articles of the faith.*° Balbi was also curious about scientific matters; 
many of his longer definitions are discourses on systems of reckoning 
time (in sabbatum), the interpretation of dreams (somnium), and the compo- 
sition of material things (e/ementum). These topics indicate Balbi’s interests, 
but his great love was codifying knowledge. 

Balbi must have devoted many years to creating this book intended to 
be useful to readers of Latin. He would have been surprised to learn that 
the dictionary also illuminates some features of Genoese culture for 
those who tread it and not just consulted it. Benjamin Z. Kedar used the 
dictionary to illustrate his points about the intrepid and risk-taking heroic 
age of Genoese commerce. Embedded in the definitions of the words for- 
tune and prudence was a confident and opportunistic way of looking at the 
world.*' I have used this dictionary to show how Balbi defined words for 
kin and incest in ways that reveal both general and local thinking about the 
family.** Reading the dictionary would have given any Genoese a first-rate 

education in theology, Latin, and bits of science, geography, and zoology. 
Balbi contributed the rigorous system and the wide reading necessary for 
such an immense book, which ran into several hundred pages in the 1460 
edition. Practical, detailed, eclectic — these are the distinctive traits of the 
Catholicon and of Genoese culture. Jacopo Doria did not note in his ac- 
count of 1286 that a Dominican friar had just completed the greatest 
Latin dictionary of all time. He was saddled with another classical inheri- 
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tance that confined history to politics and wat. But Doria, himself a wel). 
read person, must have been one of the Genoese welcoming Balbi’s he. 
roic labor. 

Jacopo Doria stands at the end of two centuries of remarkable Genoese 
historiography. The last page of his history records that the distinguished, 
honest, and erudite author (these words by another hand) presented his 
work to the officials of the commune on 16 July 1294, and we presume 
that he died shortly thereafter.*? Doria was one of four annalists writing 
the chronicle for the years 1270-79, and in 1280 he assumed sole respon- 
sibility for the project. He may also have produced a short piece on the 
care of horses, but the history, even though it covers only fourteen years, 
is the work that made him famous as the best and unfortunately the last 
of the medieval chroniclers. Born in 1234, Doria was one of four sons of 
Pietro Doria; the other sons were Oberto, the captain of the people and 
victor at Meloria; Niccolo, an admiral; and Lamba, a future captain of the 
people and the victor at Curzola over the Venetians.” The Doria family 
was distinguished and noble, and Jacopo grew up at the center of Genoese 
history. As to be expected, he was a firm supporter of his brother’s regime 
and put its events in the most favorable light. Jacopo served as podesta of 
Voltri in 1273 but spent most of his mature years as an archivist and a his- 
torian, with a few breaks as an ambassador abroad. He was well educated 
and perhaps the family once intended that he pursue a career in the 
church. Whatever his education was, it gave him a thorough knowledge of 
some classics and of his predecessors’ work. The editor of his history 
notes that Doria was a meticulous researcher and that his comments in 
the margins of the other volumes of the annals and other works testify to 
careful reading and analysis. 

Unlike most of the other annalists, Doria began his work with some te- 
flections on setting down history and the past of his native city.® His rea- 
son for writing was one of the most venerable: he did not want the history 
of Genoa to be forgotten. People in the future needed to know the useful 
and honorable deeds, the examples of good conduct that make up Geno- 
ese history. Doria tells us that he could not find any history earlier than 
Caffaro, who began his account in 1097. Unfortunately, nothing in this or 
any other work informed Doria about the origins of the city, so he con- 
sulted Isidore of Seville and other writers. “Vulgar opinion” held that af- 
ter the sack of Troy a certain Trojan inevitably named Ianus wandered into 
Liguria and built a castle on the present site of the archbishop’s palace. 
Doria also knew the four times that Livy mentioned Genoa in his account 
of the Second Punic War, more evidence of the city’s antiquity.” He also 
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retold the stories of early Christian martyrs like San Fruttuoso, and he 
knew the story of the Muslim sack.** Doria repeats the story of how the 
Genoese rescued their women, children, and booty, but this too he as- 
cribes to vulgar opinion, an unreliable source. For the sake of brevity he 
claims that he will not repeat the many other notices of Genoa he found, 
but there are not in fact likely to have been many others. Isidore supplied 
Doria with a few fanciful etymologies of the word ianua; the strangest is 
for knees and relies on a metaphor for the port giving birth, as it were, to 
various items of commerce. Doria himself liked the image of the god Ja- 
nus, and he intelligently observed that Genoa had two faces, one to the sea 
and the other to the land. 

Jacopo carefully searched for documents and sifted through his evi- 
dence. His elegant Latin reveals that he learned much from a close reading 
of Livy or a similar writer. Doria stuck to the basic political narrative and 
annalistic format that was his Genoese inheritance, but he enriched his 
work by including an account of a notable murder in 1280, a useful survey 
of the way the towns and villages of Liguria contributed to the fleet, an 
account of the ill-fated voyage of the Vivaldi brothers in 1291, and some 
specific remarks on the commune’s finances.” Doria, given his familial 
and merchant antecedents, was more engaged in economic matters than 
his notarial predecessors; in this he resembles Caffaro. The war against 
Pisa and the victory at Meloria formed the dramatic core of his narrative. 
Doria discreetly echoed the policies of the commune — a cautious oppo- 
sition to Charles of Anjou with as little direct hostility to the papacy as 
possible. Naval affairs mattered to Doria, and he filled his chronicle with 
precise notices of ship movements and crews. The irony is that his excel- 
lent history found no one to continue it; the great tradition of city annal- 
ists seems for some reason to have ended with him, and not for another 
century did a contemporary Genoese write any history that survives. Why 
this should happen, at the moment of the city’s greatest military triumphs, 
remains a mystery. Perhaps the anarchic factionalism of the next few 
decades seemed an unworthy and impossible subject for contemporary 
history. 

Certainly the Genoese must have wanted to answer the memorable 
charge Dante made against Jacopo’s distant cousin Branca Doria and the 
city as a whole (/nferno 33:151-57). Branca Doria merited a place in the 
deepest part of Dante’s hell because he supposedly murdered his father- 
in-law, Michele Zanche, back in 1275. Branca’s crime was considered so 
foul that his soul was already in inferno at the dramatic time of the poem, 
1300, even though his body seemed alive and continued to walk among 
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men until 1325.’ Dante's strong feelings here seem out of place because 
Branca was not a very important Doria; in fact, Jacopo does not Mention 
him in the chronicle. The classic diatribe against the Genoese, in Dante’, 
words “Ah Genoese — to every accustomed good / Strangers; with every 
corruption amply crowned: / Why hasn’t the world expunged you as it 
should?” must have had deeper roots than one obscure murder in a worl 
filled with killing.’ All Dante had to say about the Genoese was that they 
should be eliminated from the face of the earth. Probably he had deeper 
reasons for hating the Doria of Genoa; perhaps their Ghibelline sympa- 
thies and their later problems with Dante’s hero, Emperor Henry VI], 
convinced him to single them out for special censure. Genoa’s own ver. 
nacular poet, no Dante but sadly and simply known as the Anonymous, 
wrote in the 1290s and the early years of the fourteenth century the first 
significant surviving work in the Genoese vernacular, a rich collection of 
poems on a variety of themes. It was left to a poet, not a historian, to an- 
swer the later charges of the greatest Italian poet. If Dante knew the 
Anonymous’s work (there is no evidence that he did), he would have hated 
one of our poet’s most famous verses: 


E tanti sun li Zenoexi 

e per lo mondo si distexi, 
che und’eli van o stan 
unatra Zenoa ge fan.” 


And so many are the Genoese 

And so spread out throughout the world, 
That wherever one goes and stays 

He makes another Genoa there. 


Far from being wiped out, the Genoese made themselves another home 
wherever they went, or in another interpretation, where one showed up, 
others would soon appear. 

The Anonymous, as we must refer to him, was not a great poetic artist, 
Lopez calls him the poor rhymester.” This poet’s collected works in the 
modern edition include 146 poems in 550 pages — some compositions 
are hundreds of lines long, others are quatrains. Events from the 1290s 
figure in the poems, and the last securely dated episode is the arrival of the 
emperor Henry VII in Lombardy in 1311. As the poet did not allude to 
Henry’s rule over Genoa, perhaps he died around this time. Collectively, 
the poems reveal little about their author. He was literate in Latin and 
Genoese and had a wide knowledge of church authors, suggesting that he 
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may have been at one time aiming for the priesthood. But the one secure 
fact about his life is that he once worked in the office of the salt gabelle in 
Savona, so whatever his training, he ended up as a bureaucrat, probably a 
notary. The Anonymous seems partial to the Guelfs even as he laments 
factional strife in Genoa. The editors of his poems concluded that the 
work illustrates his strong moral and religious sensibility, wisdom, practi- 
cal and industrious temperament, seafaring experience, pride in Genoa, 
and political passion.** These themes, though undoubtedly appealing to 
many Genoese, did not make the poet’s work popular; it all survives in 
one fourteenth-century manuscript, not the author’s original.” Hence 
the value of this poetry as a window on society must be measured against 
its obscurity. In considering what the work reveals about Genoa, let us 
consider first what it shows about the things we already know and then 
see what is new. 

Many of the poems have religious themes and explore aspects of theol- 
ogy or the lives of saints. The poet takes special pride in the fact that the 
city’s own Pope Innocent IV established the feast of the octave of the na- 
tivity of the Blessed Virgin Mary.”° A half century after Innocent’s death, 
this act was the only one the poet remembered. A long poem on the Ten 
Commandments demonstrates the practical cast of Genoese spirituality. 
The poet, commenting on the Second Commandment, condemns those 
who falsely swear with their mouths or by placing a hand on some books 
or a cattulary. What such people intend for others will be visited upon 
themselves.’ In this commercial society relying on veracity and oaths, 
people feared and despised perjurers. Often the poet exhorts the Genoese 
to give alms, an act that will help them enter heaven, but he warns them 
that to give ill-gotten gains will result in being condemned, not saved.” 
(Although the Genoese were a charitable people, it is unclear to me 
whether or not they believed that the way they made money affected its 
spiritual value.) Finally, the poet censures those breaking the papal em- 
bargo against Alexandria imposed after the fall of the crusader states.” A 
glance back at Table 7 reveals that the Genoese agreed, at least to the ex- 
tent of concealing any such trade. The poet labels as evil all trade with the 
Saracens of Egypt, but he says nothing about Granada. 

The poems contain opinions on many subjects for which the poet 
seems to reflect common Genoese views. The Anonymous says, in a tone 
suggesting a local proverb, that almost every Greek in the world is wicked, 
proud, and a thief.'! Although the Genoese were more closely allied to 
the Greeks than any other westerners except the Venetians, this is an in- 
stance where familiarity did breed contempt. More broadly, the poet often 
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gives his views of life, and here it is harder to conclude that he mirror, 
general sentiments. Pessimism suffuses his vision of the world; he glumly 
notes that life is filled with houses, lands, and money, but it goes by so 
quickly that it does not seem to have lasted more than half an hour." The 
Genoese, who dated their notarial acts down to the hour of the day, seem 
especially conscious of time’s passage. In another poem he returns to this 
theme, noting that people fight over and value goods, possessions, lands, 
and houses.’ But after death all this ends up in someone else’s hands any- 
way, so what’s the point? In a wonderful image that must have impressed 
Genoese merchants, the poet writes that the world is like a wicked inn- 
keeper who steals from his guests. Moralizing was one of the poet's favor- 
ite pastimes, and he was not a cheerful fellow. 

Our anonymous poet frequently wrote about the merchant life, and his 
knowledge suggests that he knew more about the subject than someone 
would who had spent his life in an office. To illustrate:'° 


He who relies too much on credit, 

Or loans, or by being a guarantor, 
Damages himself, it seems to me. 

But one is not able to live without these things. 
In contrast, what an error to regret, 

To wait too long to come together, 

To spend, to disturb oneself, to work, 

And to suffer ingratitude, default, and loss. 
He who wants too much to stand still 

And not strive to make a contract 

Will not find the right sail; 

But to make more trade than success 
Negates what he does 

And thus damages himself, 

Remaining in indolence. 

Whereas, in my understanding 

They do not alone in land produce — 

It is not good to be striving too much 

Nor to scatter one’s seed. 


This poem, at times obscure, stresses one of his favorite themes — mod- 
eration. Credit is necessary to the economy, but relying on it too much 
produces ingratitude and default. Yet standing still is not good either, and, 
in a typical maritime metaphor, the poet says that such people are be- 
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calmed; they will not find the right sail. Thus one should engage in neither 
frenzied activity nor indolence; patient effort finds its reward in the mar- 
ketplace. Another long poem on commerce recommends caution and a 
careful study of market fluctuations.'* The Anonymous was not a trust- 
ing soul, but if he studied human nature in a tax office, he may have had 
little reason to think the best of people. He told merchants that before 
they went to sea they should put their goods in order by making a will, en- 
couragement most Genoese did not need.’™ In a poem advising people to 
flee from the litigious man, we see again that the Genoese preferred to ar- 
bitrate disputes.'°° The poet reveals his knowledge of trade in his lists of 
merchandise: costly cloth with gold thread, silk, velvet, furs, pepper, gin- 
ger, other spices, muscat wine, pearls, precious stones, and jewelry, all in 
shops bursting with the goods of the world. 

Many poems concern labor and the crafts. People working in this world 
will get their reward in the next, a concrete promise to the meek and un- 
derpaid.’”’ Those who are lazy, negligent, and sleepy, who work only a lit- 
tle or not at all, should be severely criticized and put in a prison from 
which there is no release — an uncanny portent of the poor’s fate in the 
seventeenth century, as described in the Epilogue. Those who do not 
work should go to hell and there weep, moan, and gnash their teeth. The 
poet approvingly cites Saint Gregory: “according to work shall you be 
paid.”!°* But several times he warns people not to work on holy days, an- 
other sign of his moderation. Another of his favorite themes is the misery 
of life, and often he suggests that work is an antidote to despair. 

Regarding historical events, the Anonymous writes about the naval 
victories at Laiazzo (1294) and Curzola (1298), emphasizing pride, patri- 
otic themes, and the faults of the Venetians but telling us nothing new.'” 
More importantly, he sometimes deprecates the level of Guelf-Ghibelline 
fighting in the city. He compares the divisions in Genoa, as they appeared 
to the partisans, to the line between man and demon.''® Although sympa- 
thizing with the Guelfs, he has good things to say about the leading Ghi- 
belline families, the Spinola and Doria. Civic peace remains a desired but 
unrealized state in these poems. The poet observes that the kiss of peace 
and eating and drinking together, the traditional civic rituals of harmony, 
mean nothing if the heart does not consent. He compares civic strife to a 
marriage and evokes the bitter family rivalries that at times pushed these 
disputes beyond reason into chaos. From December 1296 to the following 
February, Genoa collapsed into violent civil war when the Guelfs rose 
against the commune and fought in the streets for forty days. This disas- 
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ter, he says, was like the arsura, the sad effect of the wind and cold ona per. 
son at sea.'! Indeed, the harrowing quality of civil war reminded him of 
dreary misery at sea, the same stomach-clenching sense of futility and 
hopelessness. 

What is new about Genoese culture in the poems depends on the eye 
of the beholder; not much astonishingly new surfaces here. Yet some fresh 
insights emerge from the verses. The poet says that one cannot find in the 
mountains a better fruit than the chestnut.''? Pungent, ripe, cooked, or 
raw, it is a food from God and saves men and women, children, and ani- 
mals from hunger. Only when necessary, that is, when the tree is cut down 
for good reasons, it provides wood for vineyard arbors, olive presses, 
bridges, tools, barrels, vats, and other vessels. The contrast between the 
benefits of the living tree and the use of its wood reveals a sense of the 
duty to preserve this resource, the chestnut forests of the submontal zone. 
In this example the mountains are friends to the Genoese, who were also 
struck by their beauty and were never far away from them.'”’ But the 
mountains also served as a refuge for rebels and criminals, hence the oc- 
casional dislike expressed by city people.'* This suspicion of the moun- 
tains and their inhabitants also comes up as the poet repeatedly and 
pointedly criticizes the upstart peasant who puts on airs and wants to rise 
in society. These villeins, rising to great prosperity, try to change their pre- 
sumably base natures and are filled with pride and sin. They displease 
everyone and are a great evil. In Genoa all talk about rustics or villeins 
concerned mountain people; the poet’s objections to social mobility relate 
to them and omit urban artisans and the like. The mountains produced 
wealthy upstarts who probably flourished in supplying food to the city, 
whereas in Genoa wage laborers remained in their appropriate place." 

The poet supplies small details about Genoese life. He is the first au- 
thor I know to comment on whether a man is well shaved or not, the 
most difficult spot is the upper lip."'” Late thirteenth-century Genoese 
men were clean-shaven, but when that style began is unclear. The poet 
encourages people to drink wine every morning — not too much, just 
enough to comfort nature.'’® As an author and perhaps a professional no- 
tary, he is also interested in writing. A short poem on this subject notes 
that he who is a lazy factor (merchant) and slow to write down accurately 
his affairs will not live long, a practical slant on literacy.'!? Regrettably, the 
Anonymous provides few details on a major part of culture — women, 
whom he does not address as part of his audience. French courtly to- 
mances and literary themes about women left no mark on this author, 
who confines himself to conventional ideas like the four qualities needed 
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ina wife. The poet singles out her parentage, how she had been brought 
up, how she behaved, and the size of her dowry.'”° Surprisingly the dowry 
is last, but nothing in the poems suggests that the writer was married or 
had children; perhaps he did not consider women and children to be suit- 
able subjects for poetry. He did deliver a sustained attack on women who 
did not please him, who disfigured their faces by changing what God gave 
them, and who displeased God himself by painting their faces.'”! Ac- 
cording to the poet Fazio degli Uberti, the women of Genoa, reputed for 
their beauty, painted their eyes and their teeth, this last an unusual prac- 
tice, but he does not say what color (presumably white) they used.'” 
Genoa had its contemporary noble poets, Lanfranco Cigala and Luca Gri- 
maldi, who were influenced by the Occitan style of poetry and turned out 
bland poems on the appearance of women, but the Anonymous lived in a 
masculine and misogynist world. 

The Anonymous also provides a glimpse of what Genoa looked like in 
the late thirteenth century. Much of that city still exists, but it comprises 
the poorest neighborhoods of modern Genoa and gives little sense of 
what the city appeared to be at the height of its prosperity. The poet de- 
scribes the narrow streets and quarters, marked by the great towers of the 
nobles and the apartment blocks of four or five stories — Genoa was a 
vertical medieval city, cramped on a small piece of flat land next to the har- 
bor and surrounded by steep hills.’** The nobles, ladies and knights, as 
well as the men of the arts and guilds, were so well dressed that they all 
seemed like marchesi. Whenever the poet wanted to comment about the 
top of society, he used the marchesi, the old feudal aristocracy of Liguria, 
as his point of comparison. He notes the new palaces of Genoa, not the 
dreary fortified urban castles, but the white and black marble buildings 
containing that novelty, windows with glass that let in the light.’** Older 
houses were still narrow and dark; these new buildings testified to the 
wealth and confidence of prosperous merchants. One could not deny that 
the harbor was small and contrary winds sometimes made it difficult to 
sail, but the recent extension of the harbor mole, begun under Boccane- 
gra, made it larger and easier to defend. Above all else, the poet writes 
about the sea and its meaning to the Genoese. The mountains had their 
good and bad features, yet they protected the Genoese from their neigh- 
bors even as they fostered isolation. Any metaphor or image of the sea 
caught the attention of people, as even this mediocre poet understood. 

The local writer who had the most influence in the wider world was Ja- 
copo da Varagine (born 1226—30, died 1298), a Dominican friar who fin- 
ished his career as archbishop of Genoa from 1292.'”> Jacopo was a reti- 
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cent author whose works reveal little about his family and origins; it jg 
presumed from his name that he or his family derived from Varazze on 
the Riviera Ponente. Jacopo was initially educated in Genoa in the Do. 
minican convent, which was, in the absence of a university, the center of 
learning in the city. In 1267 he was elected prior of the Dominicans jp 
Lombardy, and he went on to serve his order for decades, traveling across 
Europe to attend its general chapter meetings.'*° Sometime before Jacopo 
took up office in his order he completed his most prominent work, the 
massive compendium of saints’ lives entitled the Golden Legend.’ This 
volume, so typical of the tidy, systematizing habits of the scholastic mind 
as well as the Genoese cultural milieu, is a great reference collection of ha- 
giography containing 149 lives of saints as well as thirty-three chapters on 
Jesus, Mary, and church holidays.’ Jacopo drew on the great corpus of 
hagiography surviving from the early church, and nearly all of his material 
concerns the saintly martyrs of the late Roman Empire. From his own 
century he wrote about only four saints: Francis, Dominic, Peter Martyr, 
and Elizabeth of Hungary. These historical and chronological limits 
mean that the most well-known book by a medieval Genoese contains al- 
most no references to Genoa, which was not a site of early martyrdoms. 
Jacopo did not include a life of the nearly contemporary Saint Ugone of 
the Hospitallers. In the piece on Peter Martyr, an early Dominican saint 
who was murdered by a heretic on the road from Como to Milan, Jacopo 
tells the story of a posthumous miracle in which, after a Genoese on a 
sinking ship suggested calling upon the new saint, Peter saved the ship 
and it returned safely to Genoa.” As usual, miracles involving the sea im- 
pressed the Genoese. But Jacopo’s work, which enjoyed great popularity 
in the later Middle Ages and circulated even more widely after the advent 
of printing, spoke to an audience of Christian Europe and drew on its col- 
lective, saintly heritage. Nothing specifically Genoese marks the book, 
except the love of order and system, the desire to be comprehensive and 
authoritative. Jacopo accomplished for the saints what his fellow Domin- 
ican Balbi did for words and Simon did for medicine. Jacopo knew and 
drew upon many books, yet he himself contributed almost nothing origi- 
nal in his works. He was instead a cautious author, content to repackage 
the facts and insights of his predecessors into a simple Latin. Probably in- 
tended for the clergy as a treasury of useful items for sermons, the Golden 
Legend would have to wait for its translation into the vernacular languages 
of Europe before it could draw a wide audience among the laity. 

As a Dominican official and bishop, Jacopo was also a great writer of 
sermons, turning out hundreds of them surviving in manuscript collec- 
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tions as well as early printed books.'*° His sermons await critical study, 
though they have recently been used to illustrate some medieval ideas 
about procreation and kinship.'*’ These sermons reflect the qualities of 
his other works — the vast and derivative learning of a compiler, with few 
signs of original thought. Thomas Aquinas and Albertus Magnus pro- 
vided Jacopo’s theology and moral insights, and his own knowledge of the 
saints, the Bible, and the early church Fathers did the rest. Jacopo used a 
lot of aquatic metaphors and the imagery of the marketplace, but these 
Latin sermons are learned and without the spark of a great preacher like 
Bernardino of Siena. Once again, there is little typically Genoese about 
them, except that that they, too, provided a reasonably popular reference 
collection for preachers in need of some quick help. 

Jacopo’s major work that drew on and reflected Genoese culture was 
his great chronicle of Genoese history, again a compendium of local 
events from the origins of the city to 1297, a chronicle interrupted by the 
author’s death. Jacopo tried to write universal history in an urban setting; 
he knew the earlier city chronicles and he summarized the great annalistic 
tradition in Genoa. His history reveals that his sources are ours, and he 
does not seem to have used anything that we cannot find today. For better 
or worse, he eschewed the annalistic framework and instead divided his 
work into twelve parts that pursued separate themes without being con- 
fined by a clear chronology. Making a sensible distinction between history 
and chronicle, Jacopo justified his volume on the grounds that Genoa was 
an illustrious city lacking a history.’’” He turned first to foundation myths 
and set out some fanciful origins for Genoa, the most farfetched concern- 
ing a certain Janus of Troy. Roman Genoa, more speculation on the city’s 
name, and its conversion to Christianity took up the next three parts of 
the history. Then Jacopo turned to a quick resumé of Genoa’s history, re- 
lying on the chronicles beginning with Caffaro. In the sixth to the eighth 
sections he described the secular regimes and rulers of the city as well as 
the nature of citizenship — the last unfortunately drawing on biblical and 
Roman precedents and having little to say about Genoese realities. In the 
ninth section Jacopo displayed some originality, and in a way he deserves 
acclaim as one of the parents of social history. This part of the work, de- 
voted to family and domestic matters, allowed Jacopo to repeat some of 
the favorite themes of his sermons.'** Drawing on the Bible, John Chry- 
sostom, Jerome, and Gregory the Great, he discussed wifely duties and a 
favorite subject of his: whether fathers or mothers love their children 
more (the answer — it depends on one’s point of view — he favored the 
biblical proverb that a wise son is a joy to his father and a foolish son is his 
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mother’s bane). Once again, few realities of Genoese marriage make jt 
into this history, but the remarkable thing is that such matters became 
proper subjects for a historical work in the first place. Jacopo concluded 
this section with another relevant theme — slavery — and he mined the 
Bible for its quotations enjoining the slaves to obedience. Again, he 
offered nothing specific about the numerous slaves of Genoa, but his 
readers would have taken the point. Jacopo devoted the last three parts of 
his history to the spiritual regime of the city and events relating to its bish- 
ops and archbishops. His chronology is frequently off, and he seems to 
have used documents and chronicles that have survived. Thus the only 
original part of his history is from 1291 to 1297, the brief period from the 
end of Doria’s chronicle to the sudden end of Jacopo’s. 

This history reveals that the author did not understand how to sift 
through his sources, and it tells us almost nothing credible that we did not 
already know from better witnesses. Jacopo was content to copy out of 
Vincent of Beauvais long stretches of narrative when the chronicles did 
not give him a European perspective on events. Two important features 
of Genoese culture are apparent here. First is the characteristic effort to 
systematize knowledge, this time about the past. Jacopo did not equal the 
best of the chroniclers in style or accuracy, but he did notice that they were 
not historians. His attempt to give Genoa a history points to the second 
important feature of his work. Jacopo was perhaps one of the first Geno- 
ese to comprehend the city in its broader setting, to fathom something 
about the general sweep of Christendom’s history and Genoa’s place in it. 


Simon, Balbi, Jacopo Doria, the Anonymous, and Jacopo da Varagine 
all represent the most erudite facet of Genoese culture. In the Dominican 
convent and the archbishop’s palace were libraries and scholars who 
wrote books and knew something about history. 

On a more popular level, a Genoese merchant, Inghetto Contardo, 
conducted a learned dispute with Jews on Majorca in 1286, but as Ke- 
dar rightly points out, his opponents found it hard to believe he was a 
merchant and thought he must have been a Franciscan, Dominican, or 
priest.’ Inghetto claimed to be a well-traveled merchant who had dis- 
puted with many Jews in Provence and Alexandria. His arguments in fa- 
vor of Christianity, based on an unusually detailed knowledge of Jewish 
scriptures, seem incongruous in an active merchant. His biblical educa- 
tion and taste for polemic suggest that he may at one time have aimed fot 
the priesthood. With no Jews to argue with in Genoa and a head stocked 
with opinions on the meaning of the prophets Isaiah and Daniel, Inghetto 
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passed his spare time overseas in a vigorous yet fairly respectful lay effort 
to convert Jews through talk. And like a good merchant, he offered the 
Jews the equal chance to convert him if they could show that the messiah 
had not come.'”° The Jews, of course, knew that such talk was dangerous 
to them, and their leader quickly moved the dispute to safer subjects. But 
the Genoese kept a written record of the dispute, perhaps as a tribute to 
the Contardo family. 

One path to understanding the importance of literate culture is to ex- 
amine the books owned by Genoese, whose wills and other business doc- 
uments show the variety and cost of books. Inventories of libraries be- 
longing to churches reveal the basic working collection a priest needed in 
an urban parish — Bible, collections of homilies, breviary, antiphonary, 
missal, psalter, and other books on the offices and rites of the church.’ 
The executors of the estate of the notary Ruggero de Palermo found in his 
house ten books, including a Bible, the grammar of Donatus, and a book 
by Joachim of Fiore, as well as technical works for notaries, notably a work 
on Arabic and Latin letters.’*’ Books belonging to lawyers and judges also 
show broad interests — lots of Roman law texts and glosses but also reli- 
gious works and “romances”; these volumes in the vernacular were great 
favorites, but unfortunately they were not described by title or author.'*® 
The biggest library we know about in detail during this period belonged 
to Cardinal Ottobono Fieschi, whose will of 1275 revealed that he owned 
some of the law books of his late uncle, Pope Innocent IV.'’ The will 
shows that the bulk of his legal library was intended for the church of San 
Adriano near Sestri Levante, and that the cardinal owned a slave named 
Pagano.’ Books wete expensive, which is not surprising as they required 
considerable skilled labor. In 1240 someone paid L4o for the code of Jus- 
tinian, containing the Old and New Digest, the Institutes, and Authen- 
tica.'*" This sum was the equivalent of eight years’ wages for a semiskilled 
attisan, or the price of a house, or the cost of seven or eight slaves. 

Books alone tell us that lawyers, notaries, judges, and priests required 
practical knowledge as tools of their trades, and literate people diverted 
themselves in romances. But apart from the learned professions, what role 
did literature play in Genoese culture? The answer to this question rests in 
the history of education in the city, a subject for which little information 
survives. '*? In Genoa as in other Italian cities priests, notaries, and entre- 
preneurs took on individual pupils or owned schools.'*? Oberto de La- 
vagna had a school in which he taught pupils grammar according to the 
merchants, how to read and write letters in Latin or perhaps Genoese, but 
certainly enough Latin to read contracts and other commercial papers.'“ 
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An unusual notarial act from 1304 reveals that the thirteen schoolmasters 
of Genoa had a guild, and in this document they admitted two new mem. 
bers. Some teachers were immigrants from Piacenza, Pontremoli, Tor. 
tona, Brescia, Pavia, and Rapallo; only one member identified himself as g 
priest.'*° These men taught an unknown number of pupils; someone must 
have been instructing young boys in the use of the abacus, but proof of 
this has not yet surfaced. In the convents some women were learning to 
read, but nothing else is known about the education of women in these 
centuries. To guess what the literacy rate might have been in Genoa is 
pointless, yet the city’s commercial life probably required that by 1300 
merchants were no longer renting literacy from the notaries but could 
read some Latin, more vernacular. Perhaps a substantial minority of men 
(1 in 5) could read something, and certainly fewer women received the 
chance to learn.'* By 1300 books and the written word shaped Genoese 
culture more than they had before. 

Culture in its widest sense included the majority of Genoese for whom 
the written word was a mystery. What did culture mean in the artisan 
quarters of town and on the docks? During this period Genoa had few im- 
pressive buildings and few public places large enough to display the city’s 
wealth. Inscriptions on the facade of the Doria church of San Matteo 
commemorated victories at Meloria, Porto Pisano, and eventually others, 
and the narrative sculptures of San Lorenzo’s life, surrounding the cathe- 
dral’s main door, taught the Genoese some lessons about charity.'*” Ever 
since 1270 and the captaincies of Oberto Spinola and Oberto Doria, the 
commune had been constructing a new complex of public buildings 
known as the Palazzo del Comune.’ These buildings, completed in this 
stage in 1307, were next to the cathedral and just a stone’s throw from the 
Doria neighborhood and the Dominican convent. The Genoese also took 
pride in their great lighthouse at the end of the harbor mole, but the city 
was cramped and vertical, with no space for great churches or squares. So 
apart from a few new palaces, Genoa remained a somber medieval town. 

Its culture manifested itself in two distinct ways: personal appearance 
and confraternities in the parishes. Genoese men and women loved jew- 
elry and good clothing. Their wills and estate inventories are replete with 
detailed notices of furs, silks, exotic woolens from northern Europe, cot- 
ton shirts, and the like. The Genoese liked to dress at least as well as they 
could afford, and they took care of their bodies by eating and drinking 
well. By now the Vernaccia wine of the Cinque Terre was famous, and the 
Genoese imported the luxuries of the world like spices and dried fruits 
and enjoyed eating the wild boar and deer that the mountains supplied.” 
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The Genoese lived in a city that must have seemed drab compared to Flor- 
ence and Venice, but they themselves, gorgeously dressed and stuffed with 
delicacies, valued a portable culture that perhaps contributed to their rep- 
utation for pride and vanity. The poor did not live this way, and their cul- 
ture was filled with bitter proverbs about the others —a true friend is as 
rare as a white fly; he who washes the head of an ass wastes lye and soap; 
smart lawyer, bad neighbor; the poor forget their miseries by sleeping or 
drinking.’”° 

Confraternities, again a distinctive feature of medieval life, seem to 
have been especially popular in Genoa, particularly the parish ones that 
began the long tradition of pious processions through the city.'*’ These 
groups also took part in a distinctive style of local singing called cante- 
gore." Men and women sang religious songs in dialect, but also ones 
about the Crusades and amorous or satiric subjects. These songs devel- 
oped from the /audesi, hymns to saints revered by the confraternities. 
Neighborhood people identified with local saints; other groups, with 
membership based on crafts or devoted to new saints like Francis, showed 
their piety on the streets, too. But as the local proverb had it, do not give 
too many candles to old saints.'°? From the erudite lexicographer toiling 
away in the Dominican library to the vernacular poets and a love of fine 
dress, Genoese culture was rich and complex, thriving in the cosmopoli- 
tan atmosphere of a great port. 


VICTORIES AND DIVISIONS, 1285-1311 


This quarter century of Genoese history witnessed celebrated naval tri- 
umphs but also the city’s inability to govern itself in peace. How could 
Genoa, so successful in war, fail to remain united? Answering this ques- 
tion requires a close but selective look at war and politics. The defeat at 
Meloria did not cause the Pisans to capitulate at once; the war dragged on 
in a low-key fashion until 1288. But Pisa was weak at sea and thousands of 
its men were held in Genoese jails. In January 1287 Contessa, the wife of 
Lucheto Doria, left 40s. for Genoese prisoners in Pisa and, most charita- 
bly, 20s. for the numerous Pisan prisoners in Genoa.’™ In 1285 a Genoese 
fleet of sixty-five galleys under Oberto Spinola sailed right to Porto Pisano 
unopposed, and Benedetto Zaccaria’s now famous galley the Dzicta 
smashed one of the towers protecting the port. In that year Jacopo Doria 
explained how the commune could afford these fleets. A special tax, the 
avaria, required people to pay Li for every L15 of wealth; if they did not 
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pay it, presumably because of poverty, they had to serve in the galleys fo, 
a month.'*° The revenue from the avaria outfitted galleys, and the subjec, 
towns contributed officers (nauclerii), rowers (vogherit), and guards and 
crossbowmen (supersalientes et balisterii). For this fleet the towns and juris. 
dictions of Liguria supplied 268 officers, 8,971 rowers, and 1,595 guards 
and crossbowmen, with another 560 bowmen coming from the moun- 
tains and 340 knights owing service to the commune.’ The Riviera Le. 
vante contributed the most — Chiavari 28 officers and 1,000 rowers, but 
Savona only 8 officers, 230 rowers, and 120 crossbowmen. Andora and its 
region contributed 6 officers, 180 rowers, and 80 bowmen. These drafts 
would have been more than enough to man a fleet of sixty-five galleys, but 
Genoa also participated in its own defense in 1285. Doria noted that 
ninety-five galleys were armed that year, so perhaps Genoa provided a 
third of the men for the fleet and the rest of Liguria supplied the other 
two-thirds. Unlike the population, the wealth was concentrated in the 
city; thus most of the ships and money to provision them came from 
Genoa. 

When Charles of Anjou died in January 1285, another enemy of Genoa 
disappeared from the scene, and his heir Charles was not yet in a position 
to threaten the city. In September Oberto Doria, at the height of his repu- 
tation, retired as captain and was succeeded by his son Corrado.'”’ The 
rule of these captains was beginning to appear seignorial; the balance in 
the ruling coalition required the captaincies to be passed down in the 
same family. As time passed, the idea that these nobles represented the 
people became even more fraudulent. 

In 1286 Benedetto Zaccaria lost an alum ship from Phocaea, a place he 
held for services to the emperor Michael from sometime in the years 
1267—75.'8 Phocaea and its alum were the personal possessions of the 
Zaccaria family in the same way that the emperor had given Giovanni de 
lo Cavo the islands of Nanfio and Rhodes in exchange for his naval assis- 
tance against the Venetians and others.'”” The commune governed Caffa 
and Pera ruled itself, but private initiative also found its reward. Benedetto 
Zaccaria, who repeatedly crops up in Genoa’s history in these decades, 
was born into this wealthy and noble family around 1250.’ He and his 
brother Manuele got their start in the eastern trade as young men in the 
12708, Learning the ins and outs of the business in the Aegean, they com- 
manded their own galleys, and Benedetto’s great ship, auspiciously named 
Divicia (riches), earned him a reputation for success. Every transaction of 
the family’s triangular trade, which transported cloth from northwestern 
Europe to the east and alum and spices to the western cloth centers, en- 
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riched the Zaccaria. Trade involved Benedetto in eastern politics, and he 
served the Greek emperor as well as his own city’s interests. His skills as a 
naval commander also benefited France and Castile. He fought the Mus- 
lims in the east and was present at the fall of the last crusader states. After 
having acquired Chios and solidifying his family’s control over a corner of 
Asia Minor, he died in 1307. Zaccaria is the most notable example of the 
intrepid merchant pirates who served Genoa and themselves. What was 
unusual about some of Genoa’s “colonies” in the east was their private na- 
ture, that is, held by families in exchange for service to foreign powers. 

After protracted negotiations Genoa and Pisa made peace in April 
1288. Forced to endure a humiliating and costly set of terms, Pisa had to 
return Cagliari and Sassari and their districts.'*’ To ensure that the Pisans 
did this, the Genoese required them to deposit Ls5o0,o00 for security in 
Genoa, Asti, and Piacenza, and with its Tuscan allies in Lucca, Pistoia, 
Florence, and Siena. The defenses of the Pisans in Acre were to be de- 
stroyed within eighteen months, and they were not allowed to fortify their 
quarter. Corsica remained in Genoese hands, and Genoa got to keep El- 
ba’s castle in pledge, as well as other sums placed on deposit as security for 
Pisa fulfilling the terms of the treaty. Pisa was mostly interested in re- 
covering its prisoners, and it conceded to Genoa predominance over Sar- 
dinia and Acre, things not Pisa’s to give nor Genoa’s to gain. Both sides 
agreed not to press claims for damages occurring since 1282, but private 
persons were allowed to pursue claims against individuals. Although Pisa 
was not crushed by the defeat or treaty, its fleet would never again seri- 
ously challenge Genoa’s. 

In the crusader east Benedetto Zaccaria, cooperating with the Embri- 
aco lords of Gibellet, received one-third of Tyre for the commune, but Ja- 
copo Doria concluded that his efforts displeased the Genoese because the 
commune bore effort and expense for nothing.'°* The Mamluks were on 
the move once more, and Egypt and Syria had the capability to eliminate 
these last Christian strongholds on the mainland. Doria may have been re- 
flecting practical assessments made back in Genoa about the value of 
Tripoli and Tyre; in the east, Zaccaria found himself, as he would again, 
trying to help with only modest naval resources at his command. While 
in the east he secured new commercial privileges from Leo of Armenia, 
including paying no taxes on slaves the Genoese bought to export from 
the kingdom.'® If the slave was a Christian, the Genoese had to promise 
not to sell him or her to the Muslims or to someone they believed would 
so sell. Hence the buying and selling of Christian slaves remained legal in 
Armenia. But these privileges were about all Zaccaria achieved; in 1289 he 
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could do nothing to prevent the fall of Tripoli.’ Paolino Doria, the Gen. 
oese consul of the merchant colony of Caffa on the Crimean peninsula, 
sent three galleys to help the crusader states, but they arrived too late and 
so joined up with Zaccaria in attacking and seizing Egyptian shipping, In 
retaliation, the sultan took into custody all Genoese and their goods in 
Egypt; this may have been on Doria’s mind as well when he concluded 
that Zaccaria caused Genoa more harm than good in the east. The com- 
mune sent Alberto Spinola to treat with the sultan; as Doria noted, 
Spinola returned the prisoners and their goods to Egypt and presumably 
paid damages that cost Genoa L32,957.'® 

While in Egypt Alberto Spinola negotiated and, by 13 May 1290, made 
a pact with Sultan Qalawun.'® By this treaty the Genoese would be secure 
in their persons and goods and be free to enter and leave the sultan’s do- 
mains, even when he was campaigning in Syria. The Genoese consul in 
Alexandria had the right to hear cases against Genoese, and Muslim 
officials heard complaints against Egyptians. Genoese merchants had to 
pay taxes on the gold (6.67 percent), silver (4.5 percent), and coined gold 
and silver (4.5 percent) they brought into Egypt but were not assessed for 
other imports, specifically furs and precious stones. Notaries had the right 
to draw up legally binding contracts, and the Genoese had to pay customs 
taxes on what they exported. The sultan promised to impose no new 
taxes, to let them load and unload their ships as they pleased, not to com- 
pel them to buy goods at fixed prices from the state, and to let them con- 
tinue to have the church of Saint Mary in Alexandria, which they could 
not rebuild if it was destroyed. In return, Spinola promised that Genoa 
would safeguard the sultan’s subjects and not detain them without letting 
him know first, and that they would be safe from Genoese attack at sea. A 
surviving Arabic account of this treaty cautions us about the use of these 
diplomatic sources.'®” From the Egyptian perspective the purpose of the 
treaty was to ensure that the Genoese respected and honored Muslims 
traveling by land and sea, in other words, to prevent the kind of piracy 
Zaccaria committed back in 1289. The Egyptian text mentions none of 
the commercial privileges found in the Latin version ratified by the Gen- 
oese. One later consequence of this effort to guarantee the safety of Mus- 
lim traders and others was the establishment in Genoa of the Officium 
Robarie in 1301, the institution responsible for compensating foreigners 
harmed by Genoese pirates.’ Hence at least about piracy the Genoese 
and Egyptians were on the same wavelength, and the Genoese under- 
stood that paying the victims of its own pirates was a necessary price fot 
peaceful trade to continue. Although the Genoese may have seemed prac- 
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tical in writing off the crusader states and making peace with the victors, 
in their view the Mamluks conceded nothing of value. If this case is typi- 
cal, the language barriers and gaps in what the parties understood to be in 
the treaties may explain why pacts were so frequently broken or ignored; 
the parties had not really agreed in the first place. By 1291 the Mamluks 
took Acre and Tyre, the last Christian strongholds on the mainland, while 
Benedetto Zaccaria was at the other end of the Mediterranean serving 
Sancho of Castile.'® 

Closer to home Genoa still had a few problems with Pisa. Genoa reoc- 
cupied all of Corsica in 1289, but Jacopo Doria sardonically quoted a 
proverb to the effect that he who goes to Corsica has his head in his lap (is 
witless), for Corsica cost the commune a lot of money and trouble.'” 
Fearing Pisa, the commune armed 120 galleys in 1290 — Doria supplies a 
detailed list of how the men of Liguria filled the crews of 10 galleys. Voltri 
and Chiavari supplied 100 men, little Roccabruna only 2, but there were 
1,547 men in the first draft, just about the usual 150 men per galley.'”’ No 
real threat from Pisa materialized, but toward the end of the year the cap- 
tains, according to Doria, realized that they were no longer pleasing the 
people, who wanted captains from outside the city.'”* Four nobles selected 
to reform the laws decided that the captains should come from outside 
Genoa, and that one-half of the anziani and counselors should be nobles 
and the other half popolo. Whatever the cause of this dissatisfaction, and 
it is likely to have concerned protracted war and high taxes, in May 1291 
the captains stepped down and the commune was put in the hands of a 
foreign podesta and captain. 

That year also witnessed a quixotic and memorable response to the fall 
of Acre. In the spring of 1291 Ugolino and Vadino Vivaldi and Tedisio 
Doria announced their intention to sail out into the Atlantic. In May the 
Vivaldi in two galleys armed and provisioned with lots of food and water 
and carrying two Franciscans headed toward Ceuta and then India.'”* Do- 
ria reports that no news of this expedition ever reached Genoa, and the 
saga of the Vivaldi became part of the sea lore of Genoa; Columbus must 
have heard it as a child. Genoese merchants recognized that the Mamluk 
conquest of the crusader states meant hard times for the eastern trade. 
Whatever treaties with Egypt existed, the pope was going to take a dim 
view of commerce that enriched the most powerful opponent of Chris- 
tendom. Genoa and Venice were on the verge of a bitter war to settle who 
controlled the other outlet of the eastern trade through the Greek and Ar- 
menian coasts. What better way to weaken the Mamluks and steal markets 
from Venice than to find the fabled riches of India by going directly there 
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and cutting out all middlemen? Kedar notes a similar plan devised in 1291 
by some Genoese who wanted to sail from Baghdad to Aden to block 
Egypt’s access to India.'”* These efforts failed, and Muslims continued to 
prosper as intermediaries of the eastern trade. 

Another sign of commercial problems was the renewed troubles 
Genoa had with its maritime rivals, all scrambling for the same profits, 
Even as the crusader states fell, Genoese corsairs were attacking Catalan 
shipping in the central Mediterranean and Gregorio Doria led a success- 
ful counterattack against Pisans trying to reoccupy Elba.'”° Stubborn Pi- 
san resistance in the 1290s forced the commune to raise money to arm 
galleys and gave Jacopo Doria the chance to survey the city’s finances, 
Doria noted that Genoa controlled the lands from Monaco to Corvo, as 
well as in the mountains beyond the Giovi, and that each year between 
fifty and seventy galleys sailed east and west plying the wool and wool 
cloth trade. The collecta on trade, levied at 4d. per lira, yielded more than 
L49,000; hence we can estimate the value of taxable commerce at 
L2,940,000, a vast sum reflecting the city’s prosperity.'”° The revenues of 
the commune came to about Li140,000—L49,000 from the collecta, 
L30,000 from the salt gabelle, and the remainder from tolls, other collecta, 
and the city’s ordinary income. This wealth, the sinews of war, the basis 
of the fiscal-military state, enabled Genoa to fight to protect the main en- 
gine of prosperity — trade.'”’ With this summary of how wat and taxa- 
tion concentrated Genoa’s power in the hands of the government, Doria 
concluded his history; he died in 1294. 

Varagine observed that in January 1295 the Mascherati (Ghibellines) 
and Rampini (Guelfs) made peace and resolved a conflict that had lasted 
fifty-five years.'”* Although in times of external conflict local strife usually 
abated, by 26 December terrible fighting broke out. The problem may 
have been that a fleet of 165 galleys, containing 35,000 men under Oberto 
Doria, had sailed to Sicily looking for the Venetian fleet but returned 
home without engaging the enemy and without a victory.'” Disappoint- 
ment about this futile and expensive expedition, or insincerity about the 
peace earlier in the year, may have caused the explosion in December. The 
Anonymous wrote of the forty days of anarchic strife that shook Genoa 
until February 1296, when the Ghibellines prevailed and the city turned 
to two captains of the people, Corrado Spinola and Corrado Doria, de- 
spite the decision of 1290 to employ only foreigners as captains.'® After 
the captains restored order, the commune still faced war in the east; the 
Venetians attacked Pera and devastated Phocaea, the possession of Bene- 
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detto and Manuele Zaccaria.'*! The last events of the war described by 
Varagine concerned the fleets Genoa and Venice sent against each other 
in 1297, but once again the forces failed to engage. 

In 1298 Genoa made sure that its efforts would not be fruitless; the Cre- 
denza sent eighty-seven galleys under Lamba Doria into the Adriatic.'* 
On 7 September at Curzola, an island off the Dalmatian coast, Doria 
fought a Venetian fleet of about ninety ships.'** The Anonymous states 
that the Genoese captured eighty-four of the ninety-six Venetian galieys 
and many prisoners, one of whom, unknown to the poet, was Marco 
Polo.’ A continuator of Varagine recorded that 8,000 Venetian prisoners 
were taken.'®° Although the Venetians did not admit to such losses and 
both sides suffered, the battle was a victory of sorts for Genoa. Both sides 
seem to have concluded that peace was the best course, and in 1299 Genoa 
made peace with both Pisa and Venice. The treaty with Pisa established a 
truce of twenty-five years and declared that controversies over the treaty 
of 1288 would cease.'*° Pisa agreed not to disturb Genoa’s rights in Sar- 
dinia and to pay Genoese expenses resulting from the peace of 1288. Pisa 
consented to pay L160,000 and would receive in exchange its castles at Lo- 
goduro in Sardinia. Genoa was allowed to keep Pisan prisoners until the 
money was paid and was exempt from all customs and anchorage taxes at 
Pisa, Elba, and the Pisan parts of Sardinia. Also until the money was paid 
the Pisans promised not to sail beyond Naples, Sardinia, and Aigues 
Mortes except in a Genoese ship. Pisa agreed to release all prisoners 
within fifteen days and to readmit its own exiled Guelfs and pay damages 
for attacks since 1288. The treaty with Venice was more equal.'®’ Two ex- 
hausted enemies did not press any territorial or commercial claims; they 
simply agreed to stop fighting, release prisoners, and not pursue claims 
arising out of the war. After ending these old quarrels, the captains Cor- 
rado Spinola and now Lamba Doria resigned on 28 October 1299, and the 
city returned to the podesta form of government.'®* Guelf-Ghibelline 
tensions still remained, however, and the podesta was not as powerful as 
he had been before 1296.'*’ The table in the Appendix reveals the ups and 
downs of political regimes during this period — chaos preparing the way 
for foreign rule in 1311. 

One trouble spot remained in the Byzantine east. Genoese contractors 
had transported Roger de Flor’s band of mercenaries east in 1303, but the 
parties fell out over shipping costs and by 1304 the Catalans were causing 
the Greeks and Genoese some difficulty.!°° By 1305 Andronicus II was 
seeking Genoese help to defend his empire against what had become an 
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internal menace as the Catalans took over Gallipoli. Around the same 
time, early 1305, Andronicus gave Benedetto Zaccaria the island of Chios 
so he could defend it from the Ottoman Turks and the Catalans.’ From 
Zaccaria’s perspective, Chios was crucial to protecting his nearby hold- 
ings at Phocaea and the island had valuable agricultural resources, wine 
and mastic.'°? The Genoese at Pera were also worried about the Catalans, 
and the home city provided some modest naval help to Andronicus in 
1305 and 1306.'°° Genoa was Byzantium’s best friend in the west, but it 
would not do much to anger the Aragonese patrons of the Catalans, To 
the north and east of the Black Sea Toctay, the khan of the Kypchak Turks 
ordered all Genoese in his domain to be seized, and in 1308 Caffa was 
abandoned and burned. As Caffa was not be rebuilt until 1316, trade 
suffered in this vital area.'"* 

Beneath the surface of relative external peace, factional strife among 
the Guelfs and Ghibellines was again dividing the city.'”> What is clear is 
that the Genoese, weary from a decade of civil strife driven by vague party 
politics and concrete economic dilemma, began to think of turning their 
city over to an outsider who could end the debilitating internecine strife. 
In October 1310, just as Genoa was self-destructing, Henry VII crossed 
into Italy in order to bring peace and get himself crowned in Rome.’ 
While the king was in Asti, Opicino Spinola attached himself to the court 
and again took up the Ghibelline cause.'”’ Inside Genoa the Doria family 
was also now quick to support the imperial cause.’ 

Making his way southwest, Henry entered Genoa on 21 October 1311 
and received the keys of the city.'"? His plan was to reestablish imperial 
power in northern Italy. At first it seemed that Genoa would simply fall in 
line with the other Italian city-states, perhaps accepting the appointment 
of an imperial vicar to run local affairs, as Matteo Visconti would serve in 
Milan. As Caro suggests, the notion that Henry himself might rule Genoa 
began to take hold as people realized that he was the only hope for impar- 
tial and peaceful government.” By 22 November the deal was made: 
Genoa ceded itself to Henry for twenty years, and he agreed to end divi- 
sions in the city and restore peace.” He would remain in the city until 16 
February 1312. Giving him nominal rule of Genoa in exchange for order, 
peace, and protection seemed like a good idea to a people worn down 
from strife and saddled with debts from unprofitable wars. Still, the Gen- 
oese renounced their own autonomy, not in the face of external force, for 
Henry’s power and resources were limited, but because self-rule no 
longer worked. 
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TABLE 8. Genoese Charity, 1256-1314 


No.of (Female, Total Average % of Total 


Charity Bequests Male) Value Bequest — Charity 
Hospital of 

s, Giovanni 22 (14, 8) L29.30 L1.33 2.0 
Lepers of 

Capo Fari 25 (14, 11) 24.85 99 Ey 
Paupers 28 (8, 20) 238.00 8.50 16.2 
Bridges 15 (9, 6) 3-95 .26 ‘a 
Ransoming 

captives j (5, ©) 17.00 3.40 1.2 
Crusades 10 (6, 4) 97.00 9.70 6.6 
Hospitals 230 (146, 84) 89.50 39 6.1 
Dowries 4 (1, 3) 66.00 16.50 4:5 
Franciscans 9 (5, 4) 116.50 12.90 8.0 
Dominicans 7 (5, 2) 30.50 4.36 2a 
Monasteries 126 (95, 31) 169.50 1.35 11.6 
Anniversaries 12 (8, 4) 80.00 6.67 5-5 
Masses 129 (65, 64) 444.75 3.45 30.4 
Churches 83 (31, 52) 58.55 71 4.0 

Total Value L1,465.40 


Sources: Archivio di Stato di Genova, Cartolari Notarili, Cart. N. 8, 9 pt. 1, 9 pt. 2, 31 pt. 1, 


33, 36-37, 39, 41, 61, 71, 79, 86, 93, 138, 253. 
Note: Based on 142 wills: 59 women, 83 men. 


THE SPIRITUAL LANDSCAPE 


Table 8 provides a final look at Genoese charity for the years 1256— 
1314. Giving is now harder to explore because fewer cartularies and 
wills survive from this period, but for the first time the number of wills is 
biased in favor of men. With these warnings, it will be instructive to com- 
pare this table to Tables 3, 5, and 6. Some traditional charities — the lep- 
ets, the Hospital of San Giovanni, and bridges — were waning in signift- 
cance; a century ago they accounted for 8 percent of charity, now only 4 
percent. Contributions to other causes, like the paupers, the Crusades, and 
tansoming captives, remained steady. Hospitals nearly doubled as a per- 
cent of charity — here again women strongly influenced this result. Dow- 
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ries for poor women also increased. The Franciscans continued to attract 
about 8 percent of all donations, whereas the Dominicans witnessed , 
puzzling drop in theirs. The main findings from Table 8 are as follows: ( ) 
churches are now down to 4 percent — they had been about one-quarte, 
earlier in the century, (2) monasteries have continued to decline, and (3) 
Masses and anniversaries now receive more than one-third of al] giving 
and have become the most important category. These are major changes 
in the style of Genoese piety and charity, but before analyzing them, let us 
look briefly at gender and wealth. 

By the late thirteenth century the circumstances and rights of women 
were deteriorating in Genoa; they were making fewer wills and commer. 
cial contracts. Still, women continued to dominate charity because some 
men bequeathed nothing at all or left it up to others to divide a lump sum 
as they saw fit. Men dominated only in giving to paupers, dowries, and 
churches. In the first two categories rich men as usual led the way. Perhaps 
churches suffered because they appealed to men, who were less likely to 
give. Even though they made fewer wills, women outnumbered men in 
every other category and decisively in hospitals and monasteries. The rea- 
sons for this, suggested in the previous chapter, still hold. Women knew 
Genoa and what helped the poor and sick, the widows and orphans — 
hospitals more than alms — and they gave primarily to the new, female 
monastic houses. Masses appealed equally to men and women. Masses 
were plainly taking money that had once gone to churches, monasteries, 
and the Dominicans. Money once left to these institutions to use as they 
liked was now earmarked for prayer benefiting the testator’s own soul or 
a close relative’s. 

Decades of experience appear to have convinced the Genoese that 
Masses for the dead were efficacious. Undeniably, all charity benefited the 
souls of the deceased, but no charity was as personal as paying for Masses 
directly for one’s own soul. The more wealthy testators could afford per- 
petual anniversaries; for about half the price, almost anyone who wanted 
them could afford some Masses. Most forms of social charity were in de- 
cline; only gifts to poor women to marry, to the hospitals, and to paupers 
were not. Most types of spiritual charity were also receiving less, except 
for Masses and anniversaries. In the face of external war and domestic 
factionalism, the Genoese seem to have been retreating from the old con- 
tinuum of spiritual and social charity to a new dichotomy — personal and 
impersonal charity. We need not conclude that they were becoming more 
individualistic. Rather, they and the rest of Christian society were not 
coming up with any really new options — the same categories remained 
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A distrust of institutional solutions to social problems was now 


- a enduring belief in the power of prayer to affect personal 

ee the biggest of these being the fear of hell. The only crosscurrent 
ee typically male concern with the poor — here, some practical if 
se ymous social charity remained. Probably wealthy male em- 


ayers knew that the developing system of wage labor in a sense created 


is es nal or seasonal unemployment and its problems. Masses of idle 


saga the city, unable to feed themselves or their families, threatened the 
social order in ways that prayer or hospitals alone might not address. 
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Long Live the People, 
the Merchants, C” the Doge, 


1311 — 1370 


Of the periods covered by this book, 
the fourteenth century is the least studied. Why this is the case is a mys- 
tery; just when historians of Pisa, Florence, and Venice were beginning 
the intense process of exploring their archives, interest in Genoa appears 
to have faded, especially outside Genoa. As civil war in the early part of 
the century consumed the wealth and attention of the Genoese, they be- 
gan to neglect their own history. For this period only a brief Guelf chroni- 
cle survives; official history did not flourish during civil war. By the end 
of the century the historian Giorgio Stella was able to rely on stories his 
father had told him about the second dogeship of Simone Boccanegra. 
Stella knew that the plague had struck the city in 13.48, but this stark fact 
is all he recorded for that year, and he could not find out anything at all 
about 1351.’ With the end of the great tradition of civic chroniclers writ- 
ing annalistic history, future historians were left without a contemporary 
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framework for exploring social and economic trends. No authors of the 
stature of Jacopo da Varagine or even the anonymous poet illuminate the 
cultural and intellectual milieu of Genoa in the fourteenth century. When 
civil war did not preoccupy the Genoese, warfare with the Catalans and 
Venetians caused the city to neglect peaceful trade in the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic. The story of the Genoese overseas, always a major theme of 
their history, lacked crusades to the east to give it cohesion, but the Geno- 
ese now appeared from Britain to Bombay.’ When civil war abated, the 
Genoese enjoyed a modest success in the reconquest of Chios in 1346. But 
the steady expansion of the Ottomans and the power of the Mamluks di- 
minished the Genoese role in the east. For all of these and doubtless other 
reasons, this century is not well known, even if it did produce a few strik- 
ing characters like Simone Boccanegra. But it is probably a bad thing for 
a people when its history begins to supply good stories for opera, as Boc- 
canegra served for Giuseppe Verdi. What happened in Genoa was no 
tragedy to ordinary citizens; for them the rise of the popolo really meant 
something, as it never did in Venice. So let us instead look for signs of life 
and accomplishment even in the face of catastrophic disease and civic 
strife. 


THE FINANCES OF THE REPUBLIC AND TRADE 


In 1303 the accumulated debt from wars with Pisa and Venice forced the 
Genoese to restructure their public debt, to pay off L200,000 held at 10 
percent with a new fund yielding 6 percent.* At the same time, the pode- 
sta, abate of the people, and the popolo itself turned their attention to 
pruning the commune’s ordinary expenses. The document resulting from 
this effort is in effect the state’s budget for that year.* This budget is im- 
portant for several reasons. First, it reveals the structure of government as 
it would exist for most of the century. Second, the officials in charge of 
loans and the treasurers went through the budget line by line to prune ex- 
penses by some 14 percent, from L20,373 to L17,520. These officials chose 
not to impose across-the-board spending cuts; instead, they cut in some 
places and not in others, and their priorities indicate the way the Genoese 
valued their own state. Third, the budget illustrates some minor but hith- 
etto undocumented aspects of the commune. It thus presents a snapshot 
of Genoese fiscal policy in crisis. 

The first thing the officials did was to list the forty-one types of taxes 
assigned to the Bureau of Debt, where officials paid interest on the vari- 
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ous loans.° This part of the budget shows that most of Genoa’s income 
was already pledged to creditors and unavailable to cover ordinary ex. 
penses. At the top of the list were the most significant taxes: 3d. of the col. 
lecta maris; 2d. of the ripa; all taxes on grain, meat, cheese, olive oil, and 
bakers; and large parts of the salt tax. Some tolls, the income from the en- 
tire Riviera Ponente, and taxes on markets, taverns, and butchers aug- 
mented the monies set aside to pay interest on the debt. An apparently te. 
cent tax, 1d. per head, would reveal something about the city’s size, but its 
records have not survived. The Genoese also regularly fined usurers and 
used part of the property of the condemned and exiled for this bureau’s 
purpose. Like other cities in crisis, the Genoese devised new taxes to cre- 
ate fresh revenues that could serve as pledges for more debt. For instance, 
someone decided that taxing paving stones, bricks, and roof tiles was a 
good way to capture some revenue and benefit from the city’s building 
boom. Unfortunately, the officials did not provide any figures on the in- 
come from these taxes, singly or collectively. But their thinking is evident: 
the state’s first priority was to guarantee that its creditors would be paid. 
Hence much of this system of taxation was devoted to maintaining the 
wealth of the richest Genoese, those who could afford shares in the vari- 
ous compere. The gabelles and head tax were regressive, and much of the 
taxes on trade could be pushed off on prices charged to foreigners. Genoa 
provides a classic case of how public debt can facilitate the transfer of 
wealth from ordinary people to the rich, as well as defer taxes through 
borrowing. 

Next the officials listed the commune’s expenses, and here they also 
marked down the cuts. First were the salaries of the leading officials — 
the podesta L1,200, abate L360, judges L300, the judge in charge of guilds 
Lioo, the treasurers L80, and all sorts of minor officials — notaries, the 
port guardians, trumpeters, guards, and constables of the city’s companies 
of crossbowmen.° This important list reveals that the city maintained a 
paid night watch (probably a necessity in a port), a prison on the harbor 
mole for debtors and others called the Malapaga (bad payer), and stand- 
ing companies of crossbowmen whose skills were already acclaimed 
throughout the Mediterranean. These bowmen were troublesome; in 
1352 the monks of Santo Stefano complained that some of their land out- 
side the city was useless to them because the bowmen were using it for tat- 
get practice.’ The salaries of the podestas of some of the subject towns 
and colonies were also a charge on Genoa. At Pera the podesta earned 
L400, whereas the podesta of Andora made only L5o0, reduced from L6o. 
All of the podesta in Liguria received a cut in pay to Lso, except those in 
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Portovenere and Vezzano, who must have seemed the most important. 
Where the local people paid the podesta, as in Savona, the salary was not 
charged to this budget. Finally, the officials noted two minor but reveal- 
ing expenses. Four blind people received pensions that were not cut, and 
the city rented for L14 a year two volte (storerooms) where the cartularies 
of the deceased notaries, the future treasures of the Archivio di Stato, 
were kept.® 

After listing the personnel in summary fashion, the officials began to 
cut. They spared the top posts — the podesta, abate, the three municipal 
judges, and the two treasurers. At the level of the judge in charge of guilds 
they began to reduce some salaries, but selectively in an interesting way. 
The salaries of the port officials, archivists, weighers, officials in charge 
of collecting income, officers of the bowmen, bell ringers, and chief as- 
sistants of the major officials were not touched. In general those officials 
whose work directly affected the city’s economic life, or who were sup- 
posed to receive its income, were considered crucial, or at least it was con- 
sidered poor policy to lower their salaries and possibly impede commerce. 
Instead, big cuts were made in the pay and number of podesta’s servants, 
the night watch, prison guards and guards at the city gates, and cross- 
bowmen. In the case of the guards and bowmen, many jobs were simply 
eliminated. The job of the chief official in charge of loans was ended, sav- 
ing L140, but mostly the officials reduced salaries rather than cut posi- 
tions. The podesta, a foreigner, had to make do with less staff, perhaps 
weakening this impartial magistracy and hence fostering distrust in gov- 
ernment. In Genoa the policy seems to have been that the best way to save 
money was to cut functionaries, guards, and the bowmen. Perhaps the city 
seemed to be a safer place, or perhaps it was the only way to save money 
and not hurt fellow chief bureaucrats. The same pattern emerges in the 
salaries of the notaries, some of whom were part-timers. The city spent 
L632 on its chief notaries and did not cut a penny here. Low-paid scribes 
in the customs and salt offices saw their salaries reduced. 

Outside Genoa the commune faced the same problems of cutting ex- 
penditures, but there the main expenses were for defense, the castles and 
their officials, and garrisons. The key castles that the commune could not 
afford to cut were Bonifacio in Corsica, and in Liguria Pereto, Gavi, Pa- 
rodi, Capriata, Ventimiglia, Lerici, and the most expensive, Monaco. The 
Bonifacio castle was vital for defending the main city on the island; even 
when Genoa’s grip on the interior was precarious, Bonifacio was the place 
worth keeping. The other main castles guarded the land routes into Ligu- 
ria, from the now menacing Angevins in Provence to potential enemies 
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coming down the Scrivia and Bisagno valleys, to Lerici which protecteq 
the road from Tuscany. These castles, acquired at much expense and troy. 
ble from the old nobility of Liguria, were too important to be neglected, 
Money could be saved in Savona and Portovenere, and the commune did 
not maintain many castles or guards along the coast. The reputation of 
the fleet was the best way to protect these places. Genoa saved most of 
its money by reducing staff at castles, the same policy followed at home, 
The figure of L17,520 does not represent the entire city budget after the 
cuts; the treasurers controlled other, unspecified sources of income, and 
the expenses listed here were only salaries. It is unlikely that the govern- 
ment functioned without light, heat, paper, and cross bolts, among other 
things. But all in all, government was inexpensive in Genoa, and most 
of the tax revenues went to pay the interest on debts piled up during 
wartime. 

The purpose of the budget was to put the commune’s finances on a 
sound footing by consolidating all debt at 6 percent. The total amount of 
this debt is not given, but the most pressing was the L200,000 held at 10 
percent. The budget plan was to allow the treasurers L17,900 to cover or- 
dinary expenses and another L8,100 from the salt gabelle to support cas- 
tles — for total estimated expenses of L26,000.’ The rest of Genoa’ in- 
come was to be used to pay interest on loans and to redeem them. If the 
city’s income remained close to what Jacopo Doria said it was in the 1290s, 
L140,000, then the city would have had L114,000 a year for the debt. No 
doubt, however, some of this was pledged to the creditors. The officials 
determined that the shares of the loans would be repaid as they were 
drawn from a sack in Lso installments. This procedure guaranteed every- 
one a random chance of being repaid, with many having the possibility of 
getting some money soon. The plan was to draw down the debt in four 
years, a forlorn hope. But if the Genoese even achieved a respite from new 
debt, it was only temporary. 

The republic’s debt is not a subject that lends itself to an orderly narra- 
tive, so let us jump ahead to 1340 and the next clear picture of Genoese 
finances as they appeared when Simone Boccanegra tried to reform them. 
Table 9 shows that by 1340 the debt had increased to a staggering 
L2,862,757. Fighting civil wars, defending the Crimea from the Tartars, 
and paying the various foreigners Genoa invited in to rule were all expen- 
sive. For the moment, the category of “old loans” is the most important. 
Some new charges had fallen into this category: L150,000 for Robert of 
Naples in 1317, L42z,000 for Charles of Naples, L30,000 for Emperor 
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TABLE 9- The Genoese Public Debt, 1340 


Date (ifknown) NameofCompera Capital 


1270 Salt L318,071 
1331 Peace 875,144 
Before 1339 Gazaria (Crimea) 92,974 
Before 1339 Grain 199,142 
? Grain 33,918 

? Avaria (ships) 28,485 
Before 1340 Old loans 1,315,023 
Total L2,862,757 


Source: Adapted from Gioffré, J/ debito pubblico genovese, p. 43. 


Henry VII, L25,000 for Rhodes, L11,000 to defend Corsica, among oth- 
ers. But most of the capital of the old loans came from the consolidated 
debt of 1303.'° For whatever reason, the taxes assigned to the old loans 
were the same ones earmarked for the debt of 1303; thus it seems that lit- 
tle of the debt was repaid in four years as planned. Perhaps the strife be- 
tween the Spinola and Doria factions created new expenses, interfered 
with income, and prevented the orderly “sinking” of the debt. In fact, the 
old capital and interest payments grew over time and comprised the bulk 
of the old loans, with some new ones added to the category from 1303 to 
1340. But the civil wars created nearly Lg00,000 of new debt, as did other 
pressing problems of the 1320s and 1330s.’ Genoa could run a stripped- 
down government in peacetime, but any war required borrowing and per- 
manent new taxes. Each crisis left as its perpetual memorial a new com- 
pera with its records, as well as a new tax dedicated to paying the interest. 
Taking all of this capital out of trade must have harmed the Genoese 
economy. Moreover, the mountain of debt no doubt made the Genoese 
reluctant to face new crises and borrowing. Any policy had to take into ac- 
count the massive burden of already existing debt. A politician who prom- 
ised painless deliverance would have met with eager if naive support. 

In 1313 the commune established a new bureau, the Office of the Gaza- 
tia (Crimea). Eight officials regulated navigation to Tana, Caffa, and the 
Black Sea and were responsible for trade with Persia. The office had a brief 
for compensating the victims of Genoese piracy, so it required shipown- 
ers to post security, for example, for an armed galley L5,000, to guarantee 
its good behavior while at sea.'2 To some extent this office had the same 
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functions as the Office of Piracies (Robarie), but the former had a Wider 
purview; it was a board of trade. The Office of the Crimea soon had juris. 
diction over all ships sailing beyond Sicily and Maiorca, and it set the mea. 
surements of galleys, the size of crews (176 men), and standards for maip. 
taining quality in ship construction. It also declared embargoes, fine 
violators of its many rules, and determined how the colony at Caffa would 
be governed. Because only the regulations for this early period have sur. 
vived, we cannot determine how successful the office was. Tinkering with 
the rules stopped during the civil wars, and so the office may have ceased 
to function. But under Doge Simone Boccanegra it again showed signs of 
life; in 1340 the officials began to regulate the galleys trading with Flan- 
ders.'* The officials kept a box in the palace of the podesta into which in- 
terested parties dropped notes denouncing violators of the rules. In sum, 
the bureaucracy and rules of the Office of the Crimea reveal a more coop- 
erative, state-supported environment for Genoese commerce, impulses 
that might have made Genoa more like Venice if not interrupted by civil 
wat. 


CIVIL WAR, 1314-1331 


In late 1311 the Genoese, weary and unable to resolve factional strife, 
handed themselves over to Henry VII, who became lord of Genoa. The 
emperor remained in the city for a few months; Genoa must have evoked 
sad memories for him as his wife, Margaret of Brabant, died there in De- 
cember. The empress received a fine tomb decorated with sculpture by 
Giovanni Pisano in the Franciscan church, and the emperor left in Janu- 
ary for Rome and his coronation. Uguccione della Faggiuola remained as 
imperial vicar, but power stayed in the hands of the Spinola and Doria." 
Some benefits came Genoa’s way from imperial rule, not the least of 
which was a respite from civil strife. The emperor confirmed all Genoa’s 
privileges and regularized its holding of fiefs, even those it had acquired 
without imperial consent.” Having sided so openly with the imperial 
cause in Italy incited local Guelfs to nurture new grievances that would 
not be hidden for long, and Genoa was dragged into Henry’s war against 
Robert of Naples. The emperor spent the next two years in fruitless cam- 
paigns and travels in Italy; when he died on 24 August 1313 in Tuscany, the 
Ghibelline cause in Italy suffered and Genoa lost its ruler.'* Faggiuola 
went off to Pisa and rallied Ghibelline forces in Tuscany. Genoa was back 
where it had been in 1311. 
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After the imperial vicar left to accept the signoria of Pisa, Giorgio 
Stella informs us that the Spinola, Doria, and other “big people,” as well 
as Ghibelline loyalists among the popolo, took over the state and chose a 
council of twenty-four officials evenly divided between nobles and po- 
polo.'’ For whatever reason, relations between the Spinola and Doria were 
poor, perhaps simply because two large families contained too many men 
wanting the big jobs in the commune and fleet. In 1314 a peace of sorts 
was concluded between the Doria and the two branches of the Spinola 
family, those of Luccoli and the Piazza. But then each side went off to Ra- 
pallo, where the Della Torre, allies of the Doria, were fighting the Marchi- 
oni, clients of the Spinola.’* Because all of these people were ostensibly 
Ghibellines, their struggles must have reflected local power grabs that the 
Guelfs were watching with growing fury. On returning from Rapallo to 
Genoa, the Doria forces shouted in the streets “Long live the Doria and 
death to the Spinola,” sentiments that provoked twenty-four days of anar- 
chic street fighting. Most Ghibellines and the Guelfs supported the Do- 
ria, who drove the Spinola out of the city. Up in the mountains the Spinola 
and their allies established themselves at Busalla, just on the northern side 
of the Giovi pass.'? The Doria and Grimaldi, in firm control of the city, 
sent an army of 1,500 knights and almost 10,000 foot soldiers against the 
Spinola, and after bloody fighting the leaders of this force, including 
Lamba Doria, were captured and had to be ransomed from Spinola’s Ger- 
man mercenaries for 17,000 florins. However, these mercenaries promptly 
rebelled and accidentally killed their employer, Oberto Spinola. While 
civil war preoccupied Liguria in 1316, in the east the Genoese rebuilt 
Caffa, but without help from the homeland,” for civil war devastated 
Genoese trade. 

Stella dated the real beginning of the civil war to 1317, and he tried to 
set out the wider context of Guelf-Ghibelline divisions in Italy.?" Genoa 
had reverted to a regime of podestas, but these officials did not have the 
power to control the Spinola and Doria. After the usual turmoil inside the 
city, the Guelfs triumphed and Carlo Fieschi and Gaspare Grimaldi be- 
came rectors and captains of the people.” The Ghibellines had some suc- 
cess in the Riviera, most importantly in Albenga and Savona, where the 
Doria and Spinola were doubtless able to turn local grievances against the 
Guelfs in the capital. The marchesi sided with the Ghibellines, and the en- 
tire group, now considered rebels, turned to Milan for guidance and help. 

In late March 1318 a big Ghibelline army began a siege of Genoa from 
Capo Fari in the western suburbs along the ridges of the steep foothills, 
the Peralto, that ringed the city to the north, to the Bisagno in the east to 
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the sea.** When the Ghibellines tightened their siege, the Guelfs sent t, 
the pope and Robert of Naples for assistance.** Robert was the Obvious 
choice; he controlled Provence as well as Naples, had ships and men at his 
disposal, and led the Guelfs in Italy. The Florentine chronicler Giovang; 
Villani also notes that Robert hoped that the Genoese would help him 
conquer Sicily.” On 27 July the podesta and captains resigned their offices 
and handed Genoa over to Robert and Pope John XXII for ten years — it 
was always understood that the pope was only a titular ruler and that the 
real power resided in Robert and his heir. Thus for a while Genoa became 
the focus of Guelf and Ghibelline struggles in Italy. Aid poured into the 
city from Florence, Bologna, and Siena, and the Ghibellines received sup- 
port from the Visconti, other Lombard cities like Verona, and the incon- 
gruous lineup of Pisa, Venice, and Lucca, some openly, some secretly. In 
the east the Greek emperor Andronicus II supported the Ghibelline ex- 
iles, and the colony at Pera was hostile to the Guelf regime in Genoa.” 
Some of Genoa’s rivals saw the civil war as a chance to destroy the city’s 
trade and naval power. 

In April 1319 Robert went to Avignon to confer with the pope.” At 
this time the Ghibellines in Savona held most of the Riviera Ponente, ex- 
cept in the extreme west, where Ventimiglia, Monaco, and San Remo, 
closest to Provence, remained Guelf. In the Riviera Levante the Ghibel- 
lines ruled the extreme east — Lerici, Vezzano, Trebbia, and everything 
north of the Giovi. The Guelfs held the core of the Riviera around Genoa, 
but even near the city the countryside was still sympathetic to their oppo- 
nents. Rather than restate the story of the war, let us concentrate on a few 
illustrative aspects that show how the fighting changed Genoa. First, the 
war reduced Genoa’s naval strength by dividing the fleet and setting each 
half against the other. In 1319 the Ghibellines in Savona armed twenty- 
eight galleys under Corrado Doria and the fleet sailed to Genoa, where it 
displayed a big flag containing a figure of San Giorgio, a clear effort to es- 
tablish that it was representing the true Genoese. Inside the port the 
Guelfs armed thirty-two galleys under the former captain Gaspare Gri- 
maldi. A fleet of sixty galleys commanded some respect in the Mediterra- 
nean; in civil war this prestige vanished, and what commercial shipping 
was at sea was more likely to fall to pirates. Second, for both sides, but par- 
ticularly for the greater numbers inside the city, food was a continuous 
problem. By autumn bread was in short supply, and on 7 October ten gal- 
leys of Guelf merchants coming from Constantinople and carrying food 
arrived in the harbor. This fleet’s safe docking was a crucial victory over 
food shortages. But in order to receive supplies by sea, Genoese Guelfs 
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had to defend the port and its fortifications at Capo Fari, the arsenal, and 
the harbor mole. Almost every year bitter fighting took place along the 
coast, while some Ghibellines, usually stretched too thin for a general as- 
sault, hammered away at a city gate. The besieging forces had supply prob- 
lems as well, and on 18 November 1319 they had to break off and retreat 
to where there was more food —a lucky advantage for Genoa that its sur- 
rounding territory was not very fertile. 

The next year, 1320, brought the war’s crucial phase. Early on, the po- 
polo went to Luccoli and burned down the palaces of the Spinola and Do- 
ria, despite the efforts of the rector and abate to prevent this. Suffering in- 
side the city produced an animosity toward some old noble families, and 
these feelings would not quickly fade. Food shortages prompted the Gen- 
oese to send seventeen galleys to search for provisions in the eastern Riv- 
iera, but the Ghibellines defeated this attempt.” Then Robert’s vicar, Ric- 
cardo Gambacessa, led a fleet of almost sixty galleys, mostly Genoese, to 
attack Albenga, which fell on 16 June.” The strategy here is revealing; the 
Guelfs leapfrogged over Savona to make a combined amphibious assault 
on the Ghibelline flank. In this fleet were three great galleys built for the 
Atlantic trade to Flanders, so once again war disrupted commerce. In ad- 
dition, the fleet included nine galleys from Naples, and when Albenga fell, 
Provengals and Calabresi sacked the place. Genoese therefore had to 
watch as foreigners pillaged their former fellow citizens. The Guelfs also 
took and plundered Andora so thoroughly that, according to Stella, it was 
still in ruins in his day. Another reason 1320 was a key year was that more 
foreign powers became involved in the war. In September a fleet of sixty- 
eight galleys, the bulk supplied by Frederick of Sicily, arrived outside Gen- 
oa’s harbor.*? The Calabresi refused to stay and do battle for the Guelfs 
because there was no bread or money to pay them. The fighting around 
Genoa continued into the bleak winter months. Giovanni Villani, with 
some hyperbole, compares the siege of Genoa to that of Troy, but he also 
observes that up to that time Genoa had been the richest city in the Chris- 
tian and Muslim worlds.*’ He implies that 1320 was a major turning point 
in Genoese history, the beginning of its decline. 

Genoa’s other leader, Pope John XXII, in 1322 declared a crusade 
against Matteo Visconti and all his allies, including the Spinola and the 
Doria.” The pope’s concerns naturally reached beyond Genoa as issues of 
rebellion, persecution of the church, and heresy; the justice of this crusade 
was also manifest because the Ghibellines were impeding the recovery of 
the Holy Land.*’ In Genoa feelings were more parochial. The archbishop 
proclaimed the crusade on 24 February, and the Guelfs were happy to take 
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the cross. A letter from the pope was displayed outside the Porta Vacca jn 
view of the besieging Ghibellines, who threw rocks and shot cross bolts 
at it. For those who took it seriously, one side in the civil war now te. 
ceived a papal indulgence for fighting its fellow Genoese. 

No one has measured the war’s effect on trade, but raiding by both 
sides consumed men and ships as well as diverting galleys from their more 
profitable uses. Benjamin Z. Kedar concluded that the Office of Piracies, 
in charge of compensating the victims, ceased to function in the years 
1317-31.” The Genoese were harming one another, but during the war all 
restraints on piracy lapsed and the city began to acquire a reputation for 
rapacity. In the east the colony at Pera sided with the Ghibellines, so Guelf 
ships could not participate in the lucrative Black Sea trade, while the Ghi- 
bellines were denied access to Genoa. In 1323 or 1324 Genoa sent ten gal- 
leys east to fight the Ghibellines, whom the Greek emperor supported. 
The Guelf ships got into the Black Sea and at Sinope their leaders con- 
cluded a deal with the Turks, who now made their first and fateful en- 
trance into Genoese history. But the Turks turned on their temporary al- 
lies and the Guelfs lost some ships. In the western Mediterranean Genoa 
paid another high price for civil war; in 1324 Aragonese control of Sar- 
dinia became more solid. Perhaps a unified Genoa would have been able 
to hold its part of the island in the face of Aragonese power, but the civil 
war distracted the Genoese to the extent that Sardinia just slipped away. 
Ever since Pope Boniface VIII had given Sardinia (and Corsica) in fief to 
James II of Aragon in 1297, the local powers on the island — the Genoese 
and Pisan nobles and indigenous rulers — had to accommodate them- 
selves in some way to Aragonese rule or lose what they had.°” 

Robert of Naples passed through the city and consolidated his control, 
receiving another term of six more years of rule. Yet he was not winning 
the civil war or defending Genoa’s position overseas. Stella notes that 
wolves came down from the mountains and attacked men and women 
along the coast; what more vivid image of the sorry state of daily life could 
he conjure up and blame on the war? In the late 13 20s most of the fighting 
occurred in Liguria as each side tried to pick off the strongholds of the 
other. Another imperial descent into Italy, this time by Louis IV, tempo- 
rarily strengthened the Ghibelline cause. In the east the Byzantines took 
advantage of Genoese divisions and recaptured the island of Chios, depti- 
ving the Zaccaria family as well as Genoa of this eastern outpost.** How 
the civil war affected trade and diplomacy is also revealed in a pact that the 
representative of Guelf Genoa, Cardinal Niccolino Fieschi, made with 
King Hugh of Cyprus on 16 February 1329.°° Wanting to restore good te- 
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ations with Genoa, Hugh confirmed its privileges as they had existed 
back in 1232 at the time of the first Hugh of Cyprus. The main problems 
between the parties were the huge debts of the lord of Tyre, Aimery de 
Lusignan, and the 210,000 bezants of damage to shipping the Cypriots 
had caused earlier in the century. Genoa recovered its debts and damages, 
as well as its lands and possessions on Cyprus, but the Guelfs made sure 
that nothing would go to Ghibellines, Catalans, or other enemies of the 
commune. So bitter were feelings in Genoa that this charter expressly ex- 
cluded those Genoese viewed as traitors or rebels. 

By early 1331 a new external threat, the Catalans, and what must have 
by now been a general disgust with more than fourteen years of self- 
destruction, motivated the Genoese, within and outside the city, to con- 
clude a four months’ truce and send representatives to Naples to make 
peace.” Stella’s analysis is worth exploring for what it says about his abili- 
ties as a historian and the local memory of the disastrous civil war. He 
concludes that the levels of destruction and expense made everyone want 
peace; in other words, it finally dawned on both sides that they would 
never be able to defeat the other. Compromise was a last resort. The war 
had bad consequences for all Liguria; Stella cites an increase in poverty 
and widespread physical destruction. Young men had developed bad hab- 
its and women became prostitutes — here he echoes a long tradition in 
the literature of decline. Genoa had come to a bad state because of its sins, 
which Stella views as too much ostentation in ornate jewels and dress — 
what we have seen as the hallmarks of Genoese culture. In addition, there 
were too many big palaces and too much plate. Stella says that it is more 
likely that the Genoese gave up their sumptuous habits and lived more so- 
berly after the war because they were poorer, not because they voluntarily 
relinquished their sinful ways. 

Using the word revolutiones to describe Genoa’s instability, Stella, bene- 
fiting from sharp hindsight here, considers the dispute between Guelfs 
and Ghibellines to have been irrational.*! He does not understand what 
the parties were fighting for, and without the advantage of contemporary 
comment, it is not easy to see why a people would engage in such willfully 
destructive behavior. All Stella can do is cite other instances of instability 
and discord from the histories of Rome, the church, Pisa, Florence, Bo- 
logna, and Ravenna — good examples of the “misery loves company” 
school of comparative history. Most interesting is Stella’s final example — 
Venice. He points to the murder of a doge in the eighth century and to the 
conspiracy of Marino Falier in 1355 to prove that even Venice was unsta- 
ble, let alone that it too was frequently at war with Christian peoples and 
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princes.** To Stella, all of this showed the evil effects of war, but he was 
still left with a theory of history that could explain events only in terms of 
irrationality and sin. In reality, Guelfs in Genoa favored a bond with Na- 
ples and Provence; they had become a pro-French party, neatly tied to the 
papacy in Avignon. The Ghibellines looked to Sicily and Lombardy for 
friends, for most of their emperors were distant and only occasional 
threats. The marchesi, the feudal aristocracy of Liguria, had traditional 
reasons for being Ghibellines — who else but an emperor would defend 
their hereditary rights? Inside the city the popolo was generally Guelf be- 
cause many of the leading noble families were Ghibellines. This would 
change when the popolo triumphed over the nobles; then, patriotic Ghi- 
belline loyalties prevailed. During this period the Guelf-Ghibelline split 
thus masked the rising of the popolo in Genoa, just as it obscured old and 
understandable tensions between some of the subject cities, notably Sa- 
vona, and the capital. These loyalties were not irrational; they reflected 
varying assessments of Genoa’s role in the world, different ideas about 
how to make money in trade, and the relative power of the people and the 
old families. 

For fourteen years no serious threat from outside the city, the usual an- 
tidote to local factionalism, compelled the Genoese to bury their differ- 
ences and face the external world in solidarity. Even the loss of Sardinia 
did not get their attention (yet). But as the negotiators haggled in Naples, 
the Catalans sent about forty galleys to Monaco and Menton, where the 
crews ravaged the countryside and in particular cut down vines and trees, 
waging an ecological war against the Genoese.*’ By 4 August the Catalan 
fleet was off Genoa, and it sent messages demanding satisfaction for past 
damages. The Genoese said that they would ask the pope to settle any dis- 
putes and they would not fight the Catalans. This weak response encout- 
aged the Catalans to burn Chiavari and cut down more vines around Por- 
tovenere; they then sailed to Pisa. 

On 17 September the happy news arrived that both sides had made 
peace in Naples on 2 September and ended the civil war. The terms 
allowed Robert to continue to hold Genoa, giving an apparent edge 
to the Guelfs, but the governmental offices would be divided between 
the two parties. In Genoa the people rejoiced and paraded through the 
city; in Savona some Ghibellines objected to the terms, but the peo- 
ple shouted “death to those who oppose the peace.” The agreement was 
ratified everywhere.“ Its novel feature was the consolidation of Guelf 
and Ghibelline debts into the Great Compera of Peace, a new funded 
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debt. The Guelf debts were put at L623,000; the Ghibellines owed less — 
L272,8358.6d.5.*° Together with some other bills, including the expenses 
of the ambassadors in Naples, all of the new debt was capitalized at 
L975,1438-3d.11, to be broken into shares of Lioo to yield a return of 10 
percent. This heavy interest burden was placed on new taxes, apart from 
those that supported the republic’s old debts. The new taxes fell on wine, 

in, meat, cheese, wood, candle wax, vegetables, fruit, olive oil, saltwater 
fish, chickens, and salt. Only two new taxes were apparently not excises on 
food — 3d. per lira collected by the seller on land sales and the income of 
the office of the cintracus. But whatever sums the modest one-eightieth tax 
on land sales produced, clearly the great bulk of the cost of paying interest 
on debts from the civil war fell on the food and fuel consumed in the main 
by ordinary Genoese, who certainly noticed that the nobles in Genoa and 
Naples decided to pay back money owed largely to their fellow wealthy 
Genoese. This redistribution of wealth was by now a familiar theme in 
Genoese history. 

How did this civil war change Genoa? It devastated much of Liguria, 
especially around the city. Security prompted the Genoese to build a great 
series of walls and fortifications to the east of the city that included the 
suburbs of Santo Stefano and Carignano.** The walls about doubled the 
defended part of Genoa, though the latter area included a fair amount 
of cultivated land, useful during sieges but hard to protect. These walls, 
begun in 1320 and completed in 1327, created a new area, called Olivella, 
and the expense must have contributed to the big debts Genoa was 
incurring, *’ 

Inside the city a new group of families, the wealthy popolo who had 
learned how to prosper during a civil war, became habituated to serving 
in government. Civil war tends to throw up new men, not all of them ami- 
able people. Their presence in civic affairs would become more noticeable 
in the 1330s and 1340s. The war was one early stage in the long process of 
purging Genoa of its Guelf-Ghibelline animosities, which were basically 
conflicts among the nobility, at least in their most virulent form, and fu- 
ture divisions would fall much more along noble and popolo lines. The 
war taught the Genoese inside the city a lesson about how disloyal the 
subject areas of Liguria could be and the serious consequences of this 
treachery when Genoa itself was split. The capital learned to decentralize 
control in Liguria, and protracted revolts would be much less frequent. 
Experiments in turning the city over to foreign princes had not proved 
markedly successful, and the civil war had ended in compromise, not the 
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victory of one side over the other. So peace masked but did not resolve the 
fundamental divisions in Genoese society. Hence the major outcome of 
the war was the heavy financial bill. But part of that bill involved missed 
opportunities. Sometime prior to 1339, perhaps in the 1320s, a Genoese 
explorer, Lanzarotto Malocello, probably sailing under Portuguese aegis, 
reestablished European contact with the Canaries, not visited since antig- 
uity.** Private initiative had always been a hallmark of Genoese explota- 
tion, yet Stella does not mention Malocello, and a city in civil war could 
not patronize its talented mariners or profit from their discoveries. 


SIMONE BOCCANEGRA AND CHIOS, 1331-1347 


Robert of Anjou, king of Naples, ruled Genoa through his rector and a 
council of eight nobles and eight popolo. In 1335 the new rector, Burgaro 
de Tolentino, became unpopular with the Ghibellines because they felt 
that he favored the Guelfs. In February a series of incidents prompted 
both parties to arm.*® On 27 February the Ghibellines attacked and with 
the help of the formerly Guelf Salvatico family pushed into Guelf areas. 
The Fieschi retreated out of town and headed for Piacenza, and by the 
next day, without any more bloodshed, pillaging, or fires, Robert’s people 
were allowed to leave. On 9 March, at a parlamento significantly sum- 
moned by the nobles, Raffaele Doria and Galeazzo Spinola da Luccoli 
were elected captains of the people for two years. A new podesta was cho- 
sen and the captains ruled the old way, through a council of anziani and 
the people protected by their abate. Stella maintains that many Guelfs, 
presumably weary of strife, swore loyalty to the captains, and many nobles 
simply became Ghibellines. The strongly Guelf Giovanni Villani writes 
that the revolt ruined Genoa’s good state and diminished its power and 
trade.*° Once Robert of Naples was out, the Guelf party in Genoa col- 
lapsed. Moneglia and Portovenere, held by Guelfs, submitted to Genoese 
rule. Robert occupied Ventimiglia in the western Riviera, and the Guelfs 
rallied at Monaco, from where their galleys resumed piracy against the 
Genoese.” 

The captains’ main policy was to make peace with Aragon, and after a 
truce was proclaimed in early 1336, both parties came to terms in Septem- 
ber.” This treaty ended the conflict but accomplished nothing for the 
Genoese in Sardinia. At least peaceful commerce with the east resumed 
during the truce; significantly, however, the ten galleys sent to trade in 
Greece and Syria required another ten galleys to protect them.’ Having 
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secured external peace, the captains on 25 March 1337 obtained three 
more years of rule, this time without a podesta, and they got the right to 
name the abate. 

As Stella’s account of what he calls an ardua mutatio, a hard change — 
the revolution of 13 39 — 1s the only surviving version, we must look care- 
fully at his explanation of what happened.” Trouble started in the Ghibel- 
line galleys that Genoa had sent to Flanders the previous year. The mari- 
ners were in dispute over their wages, and they sent a delegation headed 
by Pietro Capurro to the king of France. Pietro and fifteen others ended 
up in prison. Other seamen returned to Genoa and spread news of this by 
shouting “long live Capurro” and presumably describing in some detail 
their complaints against the shipowners. The men of Savona organized 
the mariners according to their valleys — Voltri, Bisagno, Polcevera — 
implying that many of them came from the small towns and villages of Li- 
guria. John McNeill has observed that the mountains exported people 
into military service and brigandage; here, the tough men of the valleys 
took to the sea, possibly to escape the misery of overpopulation.” It was 
announced, by whom it is not clear, that Capurro and the others had been 
put to death, but many refused to believe this. The nobles of Genoa and 
Savona attempted to deal with the men, but their representatives to Sa- 
vona were seized and imprisoned. The people in Savona chose two rectors 
and on 20 September they openly revolted, taking the three castles of Sa- 
vona and one at Quiliano. When news of this revolt reached Genoa, the 
popolo came together and declared their intention to pick their own 
abate, who would appoint two rectors to govern Genoa. The popolo thus 
renounced the Ghibelline nobles who had ousted Robert of Naples back 
in 1335. The people from the mountain valleys, Savona, and Genoa all 
found a common purpose that for the moment transcended Guelf- 
Ghibelline, Genoese, and the rest of Liguria’s rivalries. 

The captains reluctantly consented to the popular desire to have an 
abate not chosen by the Spinola and Doria, and on 23 September twenty 
men of the city and countryside were selected to name the abate; they 
were shut up in the Palazzo Pubblico while a huge crowd of people and 
merchants waited outside for the results.°° According to Stella, a certain 
silver worker, at first as a kind of joke, stood up before the crowd and 
asked if it would do as he suggested. Some shouted yes, others no, but the 
whole scene was a strange one and behind its ostensible spontaneity there 
may have been a guiding hand. For the worker shouted, “Let it be Bocca- 
negra.” The idea seized the crowd, and Simone Boccanegra, conveniently 
present, was pushed forward to the tribunal in front of the palazzo and 
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acclaimed as abate. The twenty now-terrified electors came out, and the 
captains were also present when everyone began shouting for Boccane. 
gra. After quieting the crowd, he stated that although he was grateful fo, 
the honor he would not be abate, for none of his ancestors had been one, 
so the people should chose someone else. This coy and telling reference 
to Guglielmo Boccanegra, sole captain of the people, reveals that the 
office of abate was not by itself important enough to attract Boccanegra, 
Stella believed that Boccanegra said all of this because his family was 
above the types chosen as abate, and this was true, though the family re. 
mained technically popolo. The desolated crowd began to hail Boccane- 
gra as lord, and the captains and abate pleaded with him to follow the 
people’s wishes. Changing his tune, Boccanegra told the people that he 
would be happy to be abate or whatever they wanted, but it was obvious 
that they wanted a lord (dominus) and not a captain. The people took the 
hint and began to yell “fiat dux’” (in this context, “let there be a doge”); 
then they conducted him to San Siro, the captains with no little danger re- 
tiring to their own houses. Boccanegra returned to the palazzo, and 
armed people ran through the streets shouting a potent and new political 
message — “Long live the people, the merchants, and the doge”; in other 
words, long live everyone but the nobles. Boccanegra personally stopped 
the looting of the houses of the Salvago, but sailors sacked some of the 
Doria palaces. The Doria and Spinola soon left town. 

On 24 September a great mob of people at San Lorenzo confirmed Si- 
mone Boccanegra as doge for life, with councillors, other officials, anda 
podesta to assist him.*’ The first acts by the new regime were to exclude 
Guelfs from office, and the chief Guelf nobles joined the Spinola and Do- 
ria in exile. All other nobles were allowed to remain in the city. Next, the 
registers containing the lists of the commune’s creditors, those sharehold- 
ers to whom interest was paid, were burned, impetuously according to 
Stella; the financial records at the customhouse were also destroyed. 
Hence this revolution struck a blow against future historians; no records 
concerning the compere or customs duties survive from before 1339.* 
But it would take more than burning one set of records to shake off the 
creditors, for the debts were eventually acknowledged and reorganized. 
The doge took over the former Palazzo Pubblico, now the Palazzo Du- 
cale, and he began to calm the city. From now on, 23 September, the feast 
of Santa Tecla, was to be celebrated to commemorate the triumph of the 
people.” 

Stella’s account begs many questions and cannot be accepted at face 
value, despite his reasonably neutral stance on Boccanegra. Genoa nevet 
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before had a dux or doge, and Venice was a bitter commercial rival, so why 
did Genoa decide to emulate another city’s style of government? Stella 
had been at pains to point out that Venice too had its bouts of instability. 
Those plotting this revolution, substantial merchants and popolo, may 
have known enough about Venice to believe that the dogeship provided 
executive continuity. But the doge of Genoa, along with the two vice- 
doges instituted in 1339, were not exactly like the doges of Venice. In 
Genoa, the doge was supposed to be a man of the popolo and their vigi- 
lant guardian against the old nobility. Boccanegra did die in office, under 
mysterious circumstances, but his first regime lasted five years before this 
phase ended and he was thrown out of office in 1344. The original rebels 
made no provision about a successor, but their silence on hereditary suc- 
cession implies that they did intend to follow Venetian practice. Certainly 
a clever silver worker did not choose Genoa’s first doge, although he may 
have played a role in the comedy in the piazza. The people and the mer- 
chants were suffering from piracy and probably feared being dragged into 
a wart against Venice, which no one wanted at this time. The burning of 
the fiscal records ended up having mainly symbolic significance, but once 
again we see a popular reaction against the debt and more directly against 
the high excise taxes that supported it. Boccanegra’s fiscal policies will 
help to explain how he became doge. Clearly, a group of discontented po- 
polo was prepared to take advantage of a sudden revolt in Savona. The 
problem of the mariners arose spontaneously and was not orchestrated by 
devious shipowners. But those who wanted Boccanegra as doge must 
have planned for more than two days to bring about this revolution. Like 
other revolutions, one man did not make this one; other families like the 
Maruffo, Magnerri, Ermirio, and Sant’Olcese rose to power with the 
Boccanegra. 

Boccanegta’s early policies also reveal something about the aims of the 
coalition favoring his coup d’état. A document from December 1339 sup- 
plies the names of sixteen of the twenty ducal councillors, none of whom 
were nobles; two drapers, three butchers, a shield maker, and a master of 
the wool guild identified themselves by occupation.®' These prosperous 
merchants and popolo cooperated with the doge in his early efforts to re- 
establish Genoese hegemony over Liguria. By November all of the castles 
of the Levante had submitted except the key fortress at Lerici; in the west 
the coast was secured to Ventimiglia, and to the north the routes to the 
Giovi were once again safe.°* The deal with the citizens of Porto Maurizio 
typified the process by which local people submitted to the center and re- 
ceived in turn a confirmation of their privileges and rights of self-rule.® 
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In the extreme west the Guelfs at Monaco continued to resist, and their 
piratical acts against the Venetians endangered Genoa’s peaceful trade. 
But the doge’s policy was explicit: pacify Liguria and revive the Prosperity 
in the region through trade. In early 1340 Lerici submitted to Genoa in ex. 
change for a payment of about Ls,000 to Manfredo Vivaldi.” The doge 
had to fend off Doria raids in the mountains, and the defenses of the west. 
ern Riviera required strengthening, but except for the pocket around Mo- 
naco, Boccanegra recovered Genoa’s state and, more importantly, ended 
the destructive fighting within its borders. 

The doge also moved quickly in 1340 to consolidate the public debt and 
to reduce the heavy burden of interest payments. The destruction of many 
records during the revolution must have made this a difficult task, but the 
government did not repudiate any old debts. Instead, it was content to re- 
duce the interest charges on the budget. The prosperous non-nobles who 
put Boccanegra in power presumably held a portion of this debt, and 
though they patriotically accepted a reduced income, they were not about 
to see all of their capital vanish into the air. Taxes on consumption paid 
the interest charges; they fell on everyone but were less burdensome to 
the middle and upper social groups. Any analysis of the popular basis of 
this regime must stress that in Genoa the popo/o grasso (the rich merchant 
popolo) and a few favored sectors of the middle group benefited from the 
doge’s policies. Yet the refunding did conceal some evasion of the debt. 
For example, although the nominal value of the shares in the compere was 
Lioo, by 1340—41 the mutua vetera shares were selling for L18—L23, the com- 
pera pacis at Lz2—L25, and the compera salis at Ls5 2—Ls 3.°° The highest priced 
compera, the Gazaria, sold for L70 a share. Now the market valued these 
shares for various reasons, but that some sold at well below par suggests 
that the shareholders lost a portion of their paper wealth. Boccanegra’s 
people were probably buying these shares from the old nobility, appar- 
ently the biggest losers in the restructuring of the debt. Although these 
policies saved the commune some money, they left no margin for safety, 
and any new threats or expenditures would require new taxes or the even 
more unpalatable prospect of new borrowing. 

Also in 1340 the Genoese sent nine galleys to Pera for commercial ven- 
tures, and while in the east the crews learned that the Turks had dis- 
patched a fleet of twelve galleys into the Black Sea.® The Genoese enteted 
the Black Sea and tried to protect their key bases at Tana, Caffa, and Trebi- 
sond. Eventually they destroyed the Turkish fleet, capturing ten ships. 
This minor episode was the first time in years that the Genoese were able 
to pursue traditional policies in the east — trade and a vigorous opposi- 
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tion to threatening Muslims. This return to normalcy again highlights the 
style of the doge’s rule — a turning away from civil war to the more con- 
genial task of making money. Stella does not mention a naval disaster off 
Brittainy, where the English seized six galleys in the Flanders trade; Vil- 
lani records that the Genoese lost goods worth 200,000 florins.*” What 
Genoa won in the east it lost in the west, the hazards of piracy. Still, in Sep- 
tember a plot to get rid of the doge was detected, and two Spinola nobles, 
a butcher, and a grain seller were decapitated as part of the effort to un- 
cover and suppress this plot. 

In 1341 some Genoese in the service of the king of Castile, under the 
doge’s brother Egidio Boccanegra, fought Moroccans. In the next year 
Egidio was the main admiral for the king of Aragon, and Carlo Pessagno 
served an admiral for Portugal and commanded ten galleys. Genoese sea- 
manship was valued throughout the known world, and because the Gen- 
oese were no longer fighting each other, their best ships and crews were 
for hire. In June the doge renewed for twenty-five years an agreement, 
now described as a truce, alliance, and confraternity, with the Pisans. 
This treaty clearly allied the two cities, and the harsher aspects of the old 
one were dropped. Both sides agreed to help one another by land and sea 
—another sign that Boccanegra’s regime above all intended to foster 
peaceful commerce. On 7 April 1343 Oberto Gattilusio, the doge’s am- 
bassador, reached a complicated economic and political treaty with the 
ruler of Tunis that set the tone for Genoa’s relations with this state for the 
next century.”° 

While Boccanegra was smoothing the path for Genoese merchants 
throughout the Mediterranean, an interesting episode reveals that there 
remained at least one marchese who was capable of causing trouble. In 
defense of his family’s rights Marchese Giorgio de Carreto attacked Al- 
benga, and in the process of besieging the town his force cut down trees 
and devastated fields and vineyards.’’ The doge dispatched military help 
and summoned Giorgio to Genoa. The marchese obeyed, with guaran- 
tees, and was greeted with cries of “put him to death” — another indica- 
tion of the people’s weariness with disorder in Liguria. The doge put him 
in a prison called the Grimaldina, a clever, propagandistic choice of name 

here, until he gave up his castles and his forces outside Albenga surren- 
dered. All of this was done, yet the Genoese did not release Giorgio; in 
November they moved him to the Malapaga prison, where he was kept in 
a wooden cage. One of the chief feudal magnates of Liguria thus ended up 
in debtors’ prison, strengthening the prestige of the doge.”” 

In 1342 the podesta took an army up into the Oneglia valley and a few 
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last Doria strongholds submitted to the commune, as did the Doria them. 
selves. By 1343 Liguria was so secure that Genoa was making money 
by selling some of its local rights to communes like Varagine and Celle. 
Genoa reserved the authority to pick the podesta or rector and to main- 
tain sovereignty over the area, but it conceded a generous portion of local 
autonomy over things like justice and taxes.’* Boccanegra had learned the 
lessons of the civil war and made Genoa’s rule over Liguria milder, ensur- 
ing its loyalty in the face of any new external threats. 

Meanwhile, in the Crimea the Kipchak Turks were pillaging the area 
around Tana and gravely damaging Genoese and Venetian commercial in- 
terests; in February 1344 they began to besiege Caffa.”* Genoa did partici- 
pate in the successful assault on Smyrna, which fell to the combined 
forces of Venice, Genoa, and the papacy on 28 October.” The mixed bag 
of victories and reversals in the east again demonstrates a return to tra- 
ditional Genoese policies. Unhappily for the doge, other traditions also 
continued. Around Christmas news reached Genoa that the Grimaldi, 
Spinola, Doria, and Fieschi, a strange alliance of Guelf and Ghibelline no- 
bles, united by their exclusion from power, had assembled a large army at 
Busalla with the intention of proceeding down the Polcevera valley to be- 
siege the city.”° Realizing the doge’s danger, the people elected their own 
constables and formed a militia; the nobles inside the city also federated. 
An immediate shift in policy by the doge produced a new council con- 
sisting of six nobles and six popolo to assist him. When the nobles in 
Genoa offered the rebels the Riviera Levante, the popolo disapproved of 
this treacherous action to carve up the state. A noble and a popolo coun- 
cillor went through the city urging calm and encouraging people to shout 
their approval of the doge and the regime but, significantly, not their sup- 
port of the popolo. As the rebels came down the Polcevera valley, Chia- 
vari, Rapallo, and Recco threw out their Genoese podesta and rectors, sig- 
naling the possible start of a new civil war. But on the evening of 23 
December, the doge, sensing that his position was weak, resigned and left 
the Palazzo Ducale. The next day the Boccanegra family left for Pisa. Gio- 
vanni Villani supplies the detail that Boccanegra took 100,000 florins with 
him into exile.”” As with the beginning of the regime, the end requires a 
closer look. The old noble families, at a time when Guelf and Ghibelline 
loyalties seemed not so important, had made common cause with the no- 
bles outside Genoa against a popular doge who lacked the stomach for 
civil war. 

Perhaps the Christmas spirit helped Genoa to avoid conflict, for on the 
evening of 25 December 1344 Giovanni de Murta was made doge under 
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conditions like the doge of Venice. On 11 January the people of Savona 
ejected their nobles, and this once again prompted the popolo in Genoa 
to arm and to support the new doge against their own nobles. Fighting 
started in the city, taking on the complexion of a rural-city split; as Stella 
writes, this time the people from the valleys mostly backed the rebel 
nobles over the popolo in the city.’* The popolo expelled the Grimaldi, 
Spinola, Fieschi, and Doria, with many of them captured in bitter fight- 
ing. All efforts to reunify Liguria were revealed as superficial; the Do- 
ria quickly established control over much of the western Riviera, and in 
March 1345 neighborhoods in Genoa were forced to arm galleys to re- 
cover these territories.” Fighting continued in the spring between the 
Doria forces and parts of Genoa, while the doge did nothing. On 18 June 
a truce was proclaimed and the lord of Milan was appointed to mediate 
disputes. An imposed peace allowed the rebels to enter Genoa and re- 
covet property seized; some Fieschi, Spinola, and Grimaldi, however, 
were supposed to stay 10,000 feet away from the city. By the end of the 
year peace had returned, and only the extreme western part of Liguria re- 
mained in revolt or in French hands. This time the compromise allowed a 
weak but popular doge to preside over a government that no longer ex- 
cluded nobles. But the old families had only tempered a basically popular 
regime, though they had forced the competent and vigorous Simone Boc- 
canegra into exile. The lessons of the previous civil war had remained 
vivid enough to contain this strife before it became all-out war, and re- 
sorting to an outside power did not in this instance result in submission 
to an outside ruler. The Genoese had learned from their history and their 
mistakes, but there was no money in the treasury, and commerce had 
suffered in the six months of turmoil. In Corsica, moreover, only Boni- 
facio remained in Genoese hands.” 

By 1346 only two areas, Monaco and Roccabruna, had not submitted 
to Genoa, and the Grimaldi had held the former for about fifteen years.*! 
Monaco in particular remained dangerous and capable of launching fleets 
against Genoa, which wanted to recover these lands but was without the 
funds. A committee of four popolo — Giovanni Tarigo, Domenico de 
Garibaldo, Pasquale de Furneto, and Tommaso Morando de Levanto — 
solicited private people to arm galleys, and the government promised to 
pay the fleet’s expenses. Eventually twenty-nine men, twenty-six popolo 
and three nobles, came forward to sponsor galleys for themselves or syn- 
dicates they represented.** On 19 January a member of the popolo, Si- 
mone Vignoso, was chosen admiral, and on 24 April the fleet left for Mo- 
naco. But the rebel ships and men were off fighting for the king of France 
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(many Genoese were killed at Crécy) and Vignoso could accomplish 
nothing against the fortifications, so the fleet returned home. The gov- 
ernment then decided to send the fleet east to the Black Sea to protect 
Genoese interests, and it sailed again on 3 May, reaching Negroponte on 
8 June 1346.°° Robert Lopez believed that this fleet had been transformed 
into a corsair expedition in order to earn its keep in the east through pi- 
racy and whatever else it might acquire out there.** Whatever its purposes, 
at Negroponte the fleet encountered a crusader fleet, mostly Venetian and 
Hospitaller, that was part of Umberto II’s crusade to Smyrna.” The Gen- 
oese heard that these vessels intended to attack their former possession, 
Chios. Refusing, according to Stella, money from Umberto, the Genoese 
sailed to Chios, reaching the Byzantine island on 15 June. They quickly 
overran it and set up a siege around the fortress of Chios, which surren- 
dered on generous terms on 13 September.” Vignoso claimed the rights 
of conquest but allowed the local population to retain its possessions, 
demanding only what once had been Genoese (and offering compensa- 
tion to present Greek inhabitants) and two hundred houses in Chios to be 
sold or rented to the Genoese. By 17 September Vignoso was at Phocaea, 
where both the old and new settlements, as well as the alum mines, wete 
taken in three days.®’ In view of these successes, the fleet rejected 
Vignoso’s suggestion that it go on to conquer Lesbos and Tenedos to the 
north. After making provision for holding its new conquests, the fleet 
sailed for home, arriving in Genoa on 9 November to great joy and witha 
big bill. 

By 26 February 1347 the shipowners, now styled the Maona of Chios, 
reached an agreement with the doge and his council about all of their 
expenses and damages suffered in the expedition.®* The partners in the 
Maona claimed L250,000 in expenses and the commune settled for 
L2z03,000, L7,000 for each of the twenty-nine ships. Because the govern- 
ment had no money, it offered the partners the right to administer and 
profit from Chios and New and Old Phocaea for twenty years. This com- 
plicated deal, so specific about how the possessions would be ruled, rested 
on a simple premise. Genoa retained imperium over these places, which 
would be governed according to its law, whereas the Maona collected 
taxes and controlled the two important resources, mastic (gum) from 
Chios and alum from Phocaea. This income counted as interest on the 
L203,000, and the commune reserved the right to buy up shares within 
the twenty years and to redeem the island at the term’s end. The shipown- 
ers became partners in a colonial enterprise whose purpose was to exploit 
Genoese possessions in the Aegean, not for the benefit of the state but to 
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cover the interest on the money Genoa owed the partners for conquering 
the places. In legal terms, the shareholders held Chios and would continue 
to hold it until Genoa repaid the principal, an event that in fact never oc- 
curred. The shareholders back in Genoa may have been surprised to learn 
what they had gained, but they could sell their shares if the risk seemed 
too great or the income too small. Students of the Maona have concluded 
that this arrangement was unique, suited to Genoa’s massive debts and ex- 
isting market in shares providing an income from taxes.” In the past cred- 
itors sometimes had the right to collect specific taxes, but never before 
had an entire territory and its people been assigned to cover a debt. Per- 
haps people remembered when the rebel nobles had been offered half 
of the Riviera; in any case Genoa had no other taxes to pledge, and Chios 
was far away — an honor to possess, a burden to rule. The shareholders 
were allowed to raise their own interest payments, a neat solution from 
Genoa’s perspective, a novel experiment in creative financing that would 
have sequels in Corsica and Cyprus. From the point of view of the Greek 
peasants, there were some grim aspects, most notably that the partners 
had the right to compel them to work cultivating the mastic bushes.” The 
podesta and local officials served the interests of the shareholders, not the 
inhabitants. Taxpayers back in Genoa were still responsible for helping to 
defend the island, another burden they might come to resent, even if the 
shareholders were, for the moment, mostly popolo. 


HOW THE PLAGUE CHANGED SOCIETY AND THE ECONOMY 


The plague of 13.48 claimed perhaps one-third of Italy’s population; more- 
over, it persisted, causing high, periodic levels of mortality for the rest of 
the century and into the next. Unfortunately, almost nothing is known 
about the course of the disease through Genoa. In listing the major epi- 
demics the city experienced, Stella jumps from 1298 to 1361, not men- 
tioning 1348; however, in his account for that year he does note that an 
epidemic caused great mortality in Italy and Genoa, and that the disease 
continued to his own day.”' No other contemporary Genoese account of 
the bubonic plague exists.”* Not many notarial records survive from 1348. 
The cartulary of Guidotto de Bracelli, whose first act for that year is dated 
16 February, wrote thirty wills — mostly for women — from then to 3 
March, about two a day, an unusually high rate implying that the plague 
had already struck.”* On 23 February a woman named Amigina made an 
official gift of L6 to a certain Simonina for her many services to Amigina 
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during her present illness.* Even in a crisis, a busy notary took the time 
to help someone reward kindness. Another cartulary, belonging to Anto- 
nio de Benitio, contains a series of wills beginning on 15 January.” This 
cartulary betrays signs of haste and confusion, but Benitio tried to write 
down the wills more neatly than other documents, even though he occa- 
sionally had to break off one piece of business to attend to another. A 
third cartulary, of Domenico Tarrighi, is filled with estate inventories 
from March to 17 June.*° Tarrighi seems to have left Genoa on that day 
and not returned until late July, but he did a most unusual thing by loaning 
his cartulary to another notary, who wrote some wills in it.”” Perhaps out 
of loyalty to his clients Tarrighi wished to ensure that they still had access 
to a notary, or the crisis of the plague may have prompted notaries to co- 
operate more than usual. When he returned, Tarrighi was again busy con- 
ducting inventories.”* Because the heirs had to have an inventory before 
they were allowed to take their share of an estate, this notary’s work, even 
when the inventories are cursory, pro forma documents, suggests that the 
legal machinery still functioned despite the epidemic. The fragmentary 
evidence, from three notaries who survived the epidemic, indicates that 
the plague struck Genoa in January or February and hammered away at 
the city through the summer. Centuries of effort had created a legal sys- 
tem capable of enduring these incredible strains. 

A brief account of the plague by a writer from Piacenza, Gabriele de 
Mussi, attempts to explain how the disease arrived in Europe.” Mussi be- 
gan his story with the fall of Tana in the east in 1343. Its people fled to 
Caffa in the Crimea, which the Tartars then besieged for three years. In 
1346 the plague attacked the Tartar army and killed many “like arrows 
from the sky.’ The Tartars catapulted some of the bodies of their de- 
ceased into Caffa, and the epidemic struck the city. As people fled Caffa, 
the plague spread in the east, and, as we know from other sources, it dev- 
astated Egypt in 1348.’ By 1348 the plague reached Genoa, brought 
there from Caffa by some Venetians according to Mussi — more likely, 
the carriers were Genoese. From there the plague spread everywhere, but 
directly to Piacenza up the main road via Bobbio. This account, high- 
lighting Genoa’s significance as a place from which the plague spread, 
never received any attention in Genoa, a city no more likely than any other 
Italian port to have facilitated the movement of bacteria. On the other 
hand, a chronicle from Ferrara tells of a great fire and poisonous smoke 
occurring in China or somewhere in the east. Genoese seamen, presum- 
ably in the Black Sea, were the first to fall ill, and they brought the disease 
to Constantinople and Pera, from where it spread to Sicily, Sardinia, and 
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then Genoa.'®? Contemporary Italians did have some sense of the direc- 
tion from which the plague came, though they did not blame the Genoese 
for it. 

Mussi had no idea how many people died from the plague in Genoa. It 
is remarkable that not one shred of local evidence confirms what that 
number was. The chronicler of Ferrara writes that Genoa lost 40,000 
people, but he puts the losses in Sardinia at 90 percent and the Sicilian 
fatalities at 530,000, so his numbers are suspect.’ The most recent es- 
timates of Genoese population levels, themselves resting on flimsy data, 
maintain that Genoa was approaching 100,000 people by 1348, making it 
nearly equal to the other big cities of northern Italy — Florence, Milan, 
and Venice.'™ I think Genoa was not the equal of these places, and I sug- 
gest that its medieval height in the 1290s was more like 80,000 simply be- 
cause Genoa was a physically smaller, albeit more vertical, city, than say 
Florence. But as Jacques Heers noted, Genoa’s 110 hectares inside the new 
walls of the early fourteenth century are no sure guide anyway to its popu- 
lation size.'°? Heers, who carefully examined the hearth tax records from 
the fifteenth century, put the population at 85,000 inside the walls and at 
100,000 in the suburbs.’ This figure too is suspiciously high when com- 
pared to the more exact population numbers from Florence, reduced to 
about 38,000 inhabitants in 1427.'°’ Giuseppe Felloni, who used the same 
hearth tax records from 1459, takes the number of houses inside the Tre- 
cento walls (5,200) and a coefficient of nine persons per household to cal- 
culate 47,000 inhabitants for Genoa.’ But then he projects this number 
back before the plague and assumes that it is a credible pre-1348 estimate. 

To return to our more immediate problem, Genoa’s population before 
and after the plague, John Day, calculating grain imports plus making an 
assumption that per capita annual consumption amounted to three mi- 
nas, proposes that on the eve of the plague Genoa had between 60,000 and 
65,000 people.'® By 1350 imports and the consumption of various foods 
had declined between 30 and 50 percent, indicating a severe population 
loss from the first bout with the epidemic; recall that the Ferrara source 
puts Genoese deaths at 40,000, for what that figure is worth. If the more 
credible import and consumption figures are accurate, then Genoa’s pop- 
ulation was perhaps 40,000 in 1350, and it is unlikely to have recovered 
more rapidly than a city like Florence with a more populous contado. Pe- 
trarch, in a letter to Doge Giovanni di Valente, lamented, in vague and 
conventional terms, the city’s desolate state.''° Let us assume that Genoa’s 
losses were severe, from a lower base than Heers suggests and perhaps a 
higher one than Day — from 70,000 to 40,000.'"' It is unknown whether 
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the losses were the same throughout Liguria, but Genoa’s ability to re- 
cover from the epidemic would depend on if it could rely on migration 
from the mountainous regions, whose population was less concentrated 
and hence perhaps in part spared by the plague. 

The absence of contemporary notices of the plague extends across all 
forms of literature. Many scholars have used Giovanni Boccaccio’s Decam. 
eron as a storehouse of information on Italian urban culture.' Nothing 
indicates that Boccaccio, who probably visited Venice, had seen Genoa by 
1350, but a few of his stories give a sense of what Genoa’s reputation was 
like outside the city on the eve of the Black Death. Without Genoese 
authors to investigate, Boccaccio’s impressions, though tenuous, must 
suffice for setting the tone of Genoa’s cultural milieu before it was shaken 
by the plague. One brief tale, set around 1300, concerns Ermino Gri- 
maldi, reputed to be the richest man in Italy.'’? Unlike other Genoese, 
who dress nobly, Grimaldi is considered miserly because he will not spend 
any money on clothing or on food or drink. A courtier, Guglielmo Bor- 
siere (a real person), who goes to Genoa and tours Grimaldi’s house, 
shames him by suggesting that he put a picture of generosity in the main 
hall. The familiar motif of how well the Genoese dressed gives this story 
the ring of truth, but the valuable insight here is that the Genoese nobility 
did not know how to behave. Grimaldi was a prominent name, and, al- 
though Ermino became one of the most courteous and generous Gen- 
oese, the nobility, wealthy but base, needed correction. In another story, 
while in the Aegean some Genoese aboard a ship returning from Con- 
stantinople attack a pirate who has become wealthy “mostly” by preying 
on the Turks.’’* Here Boccaccio describes the Genoese as “men naturally 
rapacious and greedy for money.”' Another noted Genoese pirate, Pa- 
ganino de Mari of Monaco, figures as the savior of the neglected wife of a 
despicable Pisan lawyer.''® Thus far the dominant themes have been Gen- 
o0a’s reputation for greed and piracy, both practiced by an ignoble nobility. 
Ina tale where two Genoese merchants figure only incidentally in the mis- 
adventures of the daughter of Egypt’s sultan, they still behave badly. Even 
in love these merchants treat their romance as a business deal (mercatantia 
0 1 guadagni ), and after collaborating to dispense with their rival, they mur- 
derously fall on one another.'”’ In this story the Genoese merchants ap- 
pear to be out of control, driven by carnal and monetary loves, confused, 
and violent. No doubt the civil wars of the 1320s fed Genoa’s reputation 
for piracy and fratricide. 

The most famous story concerning Genoa is the tale of how the long- 
suffering, defamed but virtuous Ginevra Lomellini proves her worth to 
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her undeserving husband Bernabo.'’* As the Lomellini were a recently 
prominent Genoese family, this account, though clearly fiction, is reveal- 
ing, Ginevra, the paragon of wifely perfection, includes among her many 
talents riding, falconry, reading, writing, and the ability to keep books 
( fare una ragione) better than a merchant. Genoese notarial cartularies are 
replete with women who conducted business in their husbands’ absence, 
or indeed without a husband, so here Boccaccio may have been more ac- 
curate than he knew. In this tale he describes the milieu of a wealthy Gen- 
oese who wagers 5,000 florins on his wife’s virtue, punctiliously drawing 
up a formal contract in Paris for the bet. Back in Genoa, Ginevra, who 
sleeps in the same bed as a little servant girl, by a ruse causes her husband 
to lose his wager unfairly; later in anger he orders her killed. Naturally, 
Ginevra manages to escape, but people in Genoa believe that she was 
murdered and her body eaten by wolves. Bernabo’s reputation suffers, 
but Genoa seemingly is a criminal place and he faces no legal sanctions. 
Meanwhile, Ginevra, disguised as a man, takes service on a Catalan galley 
that has put in at Albenga (there are plausible details here); she ends up in 
Alexandria, where she impresses the sultan. Sent to Acre to protect Chris- 
tian merchants (the story is set in the aftermath of the crusading states), 
she learns the story of the bet from the boastful culprit. After she orches- 
trates Bernabo’s arrival in Egypt, all is resolved to the benefit of the good 
characters. Here again the author portrays Genoese merchants as lawless 
dupes, but they are useful stereotypes for a tale that requires moving 
across the sea and that emphasizes the Genoese propensity for wealth and 
avarice, piracy, and keeping good records. The lawless tone to Genoese 
life cannot have helped to sustain the atmosphere of trust so necessary to 
a properly functioning market economy and to a state possessing moral 
authority. 

Benjamin Z. Kedar has placed the economic and social consequences 
of the plague into the wider context of a fourteenth-century depression 
that the epidemic accelerated but did not cause. His work draws on a vari- 
ety of sources and comparisons with Venice to show that this century wit- 
nessed a merchant class gradually losing confidence. Trade reveals some 
of these changes. In the 1340s the plague and the Tartars effectively rup- 
tured commercial ties to China, and these were never restored on land."!” 
But since the beginning of the century, commerce had become more rou- 
tinized as family partnerships and salaried employees replaced a heavy re- 
liance on commenda contracts and the earlier, heroic age of merchant en- 
trepreneurs like Benedetto Zaccaria and the Vivaldi brothers.’ It became 
progressively harder for new men to make fortunes in trade; nobles were 
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still dominant and the age of mass involvement in commerce was over, ¢s- 
pecially after the plague.'*’ Newly popular professions such as the law and 
job of a mercenary captain occupied some members of the elite who in 
previous generations would have taken to the sea.'7 As the economy 
changed, so did culture. Kedar found a more “subdued outlook” after the 
plague — a gloomy emphasis on the wretched state of life.’ Here there is 
a reliance on how contemporaries used key words like fortune, risk, cir- 
cumspection, and prudence. In general, after the plague merchants were 
more averse to risk, thought fortune was more likely to be bad than good, 
valued caution and prudence more than boldness, and had lost much of 
their nerve.'** For this period the evidence is more fragmentary and sub- 
jective. Although some aspects are more convincing than others, Kedar 
has shown that after the plague merchants lowered their sights, aiming for 
profits that were routine and predictable and making fewer innovations in 
their business. Merchants also increasingly relied on more sophisticated 
insurance contracts, a field in which Genoa was a leader. This collective 
depression, conforming to expectations about the feelings of those who 
survive disasters, fits well with other studies of postplague culture and 
society.'*° 

To ascertain how the plague changed what was already a depressed sit- 
uation, let us take a close look at the value of Genoese trade (see Table 10). 
According to Jacopo Doria, the income from the 4d. tax on trade was 
L49,000; thus the total volume of trade for 1293 was L2,940,000.'*° From 
that date there are no statistics until 1341, when the run of data starts for 
the now Gd. tax on imports. Table 10 shows what people would pay for the 
right to collect the tax, so it includes some level of profit. Also, smuggling 
remains a big unknown; doubtless the level of evading the customs tax ex- 
ceeded the sums kept by those who bid to collect it. The table casts doubt 
on the 1293 figure, or it supports Kedar’s contention that trade had al- 
ready contracted before the plague. The figures for the early 1340s indi- 
cate that civil war and piracy had cut trade in half from the glory days of 
the early 1290s. The worst year, 1345, was at the end of minor civil trou- 
bles, but after that trade seems to have remained remarkably stable down 
to 1370. 

At first glance, the plague had no apparent effect on the value of Gen- 
oese trade. When the bidding took place for the right to collect these taxes 
is unknown, but let us assume it occurred late in the previous year. If so, 
then the figure for 1348 may represent expectations in 1347 and hence 
does not reflect what actually happened the next year. Trade no doubt 
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TABLE 10. The Value of Genoese Overseas Trade, Selected Years, 1341-1370 
Year Value of Goods Year = Value of Goods 





1341 L1,403,400 1358 L1,504,920 
1342 1,429,440 1359 1,391,120 
1345 993,840 1360 1,710,540 
1346 1,123,728 1361 1,756,440 
1347 1,379,760 1362 1,614,000 
1348 1,385,400 1363 1,421,280 
1350 1,588,840 1364 1,774,080 
1352 1,434,000 1368 1,980,840 
1353 1,733,880 1369 2,151,420 
1357 1,399,800 1370 1,788,760 


Source: John Day, Les Douanes de Génes, 1:xvi—xvii. Calculated from the income of the denarit 
maris — in this period, at 6d. = 2.5% ad valorem — the auction price by bidders. Thus some 
profit must be here, but across-the-board. 


continued in 1348, though reportedly “there was a great scarcity of for- 
eign merchants in Near Eastern markets, and the customs offices in Alex- 
andria were closed.”'”’ Even so, the figures for 13 50—5 3 suggest that trade 
remained stable. 

A look at the content of this trade will help explain the result. In his in- 
vestigation of the manifests of ships’ cargoes for the late 1360s, Eliyahu 
Ashtor found one document that shows just what the eastern trade was 
like. On 3 December 1367 a ship belonging to Oberto Doria arrived back 
in Genoa from Egypt carrying a cargo worth L73,406.'78 This sum indi- 
cates how a lucky pirate might make a fortune, but note that just twenty- 
five such ships might account for roughly all of the trade that year. Doria’s 
ship carried L37,489 in pepper, L21,105 in various types of ginger, L8,433 
in cotton, L5,372 in sugar, and lesser amounts of exotic items like cinna- 
mon and dragon’s blood. At least for the eastern trade, luxury items con- 
tinued to dominate; a few ships handled a very valuable cargo. Everything 
known about consumption habits in post—1348 Europe supports the con- 
clusion that the survivors of the plague, enjoying greater per capita 
wealth, indulged themselves with delicacies, sweets, and better clothing. 
Richard Goldthwaite suggests that the fourteenth century witnessed the 
first signs of a consumer society in Italy, a trend that the plague acceler- 
ated.'’”? Thus it is no surprise that this trade continued to flourish after 
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1348. Data from 1376 reveal the commodities that the Genoese sent to the 
east — cloth, oils, coral, gold, copper, hazelnuts — not much of a change 
here either.'*’ Some labor-intensive products like cotton and cloth from 
Europe, cotton and sugar from Egypt, were on both sides of this trade. To 
what extent a labor shortage after the plague affected the prices of these 
commodities is still not clear, but let us assume that labor was scarce 
throughout Europe and the Middle East. If so, then both partners to this 
trade remained about in balance and demand was high; some Egyptians 
ate mote nuts, sugar reached more consumers in Genoa. A claim for dam- 
ages made to the Portuguese crown in 1370 shows one side of a similar 
trading pattern to northern Europe — thousands of lire of expensive 
cloth from towns like Tournai, Ypres, and Coutrai were taken by corsairs. 
Two merchants lost cloth valued at 1,392 marks of silver, L118,644 in the 
pounds of Lisbon.’ Here again, labor-intensive fine cloth from the north 
made its way to the Mediterranean via Genoese merchants, who in turn 
supplied spices, alum, and sugar to northwestern Europe. 

Overseas trade was the most distinctive aspect of the economy, but 
much work remains to be done before we can see just how the plague 
affected the routine of the local economy. In 1354 the shares of the com- 
pere of the old loans, peace, and salt were fixed at L26 (L18—23 in the early 
13408), L35 (L22—L25), and L66 (Ls2-Ls3) respectively.* By 1356-63 
these shares sold for L24—L25, L4z, and L75.'°? These increases are of 
course subject to various interpretations, but they suggest that the safe ha- 
vens of the compere were more attractive after the plague. People were 
willing to pay more for a secure rate of return, and some of the increased 
per capita wealth bid up the shares of the state debt. This trend also sup- 
ports Kedat’s findings about a growing caution in financial matters in the 
late Trecento. It should be kept in mind that for most of the fourteenth 
century the value of money was fairly stable; from 1335 to 1404 the price 
of a pound of gold was maintained at Lr1os.8, and silver moved in a nar- 
row band from Lgs.5d.z in 1340 to Lios.1od.3 in 1392.'** As gold had been 
worth L75s.16d.2 in 1302, the inflation of the thirteenth century carried 
forward into the first few decades of the next. 

The stability in the price of gold did not carry over to other commodi- 
ties, but it does suggest that movements in these prices reflect supply and 
demand, not state fiat. Not enough is yet known about the price of one key 
commodity — grain. Back in 1307 a mina of wheat sold for 13s.'° In 1313 
wheat was selling at 14s. a mina, but in the next year the sale was canceled 
because by then the price had reached 2os.'*° Stella noted that during the 
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civil war wheat was in short supply; in 1329 it cost between Lz and L4a 
mina, so he meant that prices had doubled or quadrupled.'*’ There are 
some data on what it cost to import grain into Genoa after the plague. In 
the Black Sea in 1361, the price of wheat varied from 7s.5d. a mina at Li- 
costomo to between 9s.11d. and 1os.5d. at Caffa.'* Petti Balbi estimates 
that it cost 20s. a mina to ship the grain to Genoa and 3s. for expenses, and 
that the tax on grain sales was 4s. a mina. Thus, allowing for profit, we can 
estimate that grain sold for at least 4o0s., or Lz. Grain prices also varied by 
season; note these prices for 1360: February sos., April 5 5s., May sos., July 
44s., September 4os., November 38s.'°” Adequate harvests abroad steadily 
drove down the international price of wheat, which was good news for 
Genoa. Nevertheless, higher “world” prices for grain are a strange conse- 
quence of demographic catastrophe, but the causes may have been that ru- 
ral Liguria was depopulated, marginal lands had been abandoned, and 
shipping costs were higher. Wheat was not expensive in the Black Sea, but 
moving it to Genoa cost twice as much as the grain itself (though the 
Genoese got to keep the transportation costs). Because Stella does not re- 
port any famines after the plague; it seems that people had no trouble pay- 
ing prices that were considered outrageous before the plague. This result 
also argues for increased per capita wealth in a period of stable prices, 
chasing a key import, wheat. In Liguria chestnut flour had served for cen- 
turies as a substitute for wheat, but after the plague very little is heard 
about chestnuts and people seemingly consumed more wheat, a sign of a 
rising standard of living. 

Genoa’s war with Venice from 1350 to 1355 reveals some of the 
plague’s direct effects on the economy and society. The plague seems to 
have changed Genoa’s leaders; Archbishop Jacopo de S. Vittoria died on 2 
September 1349, and sometime between Christmas and the first few days 
of 1350 Doge Giovanni de Murta became sick and died.'* After seeing a 
popular supporter of the Spinola put himself forward and after consider- 
ing a son of the late doge, the Genoese on 9 January elected Giovanni de 
Valente doge and by September his forces were fighting the Venetians in 
the Aegean. Why did the cities begin fighting so soon after the epidemic? 
The Black Sea trade and the routes through the Aegean were at issue here, 
and both Venetian and Genoese merchants knew that there was still 
money to be made in the eastern trade. The survivors of the epidemic, at 
least in the short run, pursued traditional enmities about this trade. 

Genoa suffered its first defeat in the war when a Venetian fleet captured 
ten of its galleys off Negroponte. The Genoese on Chios under Simone 
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Vignoso raided Venetian possessions in the Aegean, but the war’s balance 
of forces was tipping against them. Venetian diplomacy enticed the Cat. 
alans to fight the Genoese, and as Sardinia and Corsica remained con- 
tested, the Catalans probably needed little encouragement. Venetian 
wealth helped to pay for the Aragonese galleys and contributed to the 
Greek emperor John V’s efforts to rebuild the Byzantine fleet.’*' Genoa 
found no allies, and the doge on 25 November 1350 imposed a forced 
loan of L300,000 to pay 10 percent — the compera magna venetorum.'” The 
high rate of interest was typical of state debts, as was the necessity to 
finance the war through more borrowing. In 1352, stretching their re- 
sources to the limit, the Genoese put together a fleet of sixty galleys under 
Paganino Doria.'*? According to Stella, the Venetians had about forty gal- 
leys in the Aegean early that year; there were also thirty Catalan galleys, 
The reduced size of these fleets, compared to the huge ones mustered in 
the 1290s, is more evidence of how both cities suffered from the plague." 
A great battle took place in the Bosphorus on 13-14 February 1352, and 
casualties were high on both sides. Stella credibly claims that 4,000 Cata- 
lans and Venetians were lost but supplies no numbers on the Genoese. No 
quarter was given during the fighting that continued on into the night, but 
the Venetians and Catalans withdrew and the Genoese claim victory. 
Back home there would be no small bitterness about the number of casu- 
alties, so the Genoese did not celebrate this victory.'*° All of this carnage 
so close to Constantinople seems to have convinced the Greeks to make 
peace with Genoa, and on 6 May the city’s ambassadors and Admiral Do- 
tia detached the Greeks from their former allies. The emperor agreed to 
let the parties settle their own disputes.'*° No doubt the large colony at 
Pera also convinced the Greeks that neutrality was a good idea. 

In 1353 the Venetian and Catalan fleets combined off Sardinia, and on 
28 August they inflicted a terrible blow to the sixty galleys commanded 
by Antonio Grimaldi.'*” Forty-one Genoese galleys with their crews 
were captured and only nineteen returned. On top of the recent losses to 
the plague, the defeat was catastrophic and it set off renewed Guelf- 
Ghibelline tensions, presumably because the Ghibellines blamed Gri- 
maldi for the defeat. After discussions the Genoese decided to give the 
government and dominion over to Giovanni Visconti, archbishop and 
lord of Milan, because only he would be able to protect the city from its 
enemies and loan it money.'** On 9 October the Milanese representatives 
entered the city and the doge left. Once again a crisis drove the Genoese 
to accept foreign rule, this time ostensibly Ghibelline, but, more impor- 
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tantly, hostile to Venice. In late 1354 Paganino Doria won a great victory 
at Porto Longo, off Modon, according to the Genoese capturing thirty- 
six Venetian galleys and five large ships.'* Doria’s fleet consisted of 
only twenty-five galleys, probably all the plague-stricken, recently de- 
feated city could scrape together — another testimony to Genoa’s re- 
duced resources. But both sides were exhausted, and in June 1355 the 
nephews of the late archbishop of Milan, Maffeo, Bernabo, and Galeazzo 
Visconti, mediated a peace.'*° The cities agreed to put before arbiters all 
injuries committed since the last peace of 1299. They also promised to stay 
away from Tana for three years; this must have forced the Venetians to 
deal with Genoese factors at Caffa. Basically, the treaty restored peace and 
established mechanisms for settling future disputes; neither side won any- 
thing worthy of mention. The Greek emperor John V rewarded Francesco 
Gattilusio for his help in a civil war with the island of Lesbos (Myti- 
lene).’"' At least one Genoese was still intrepid, but between the war and 
the plague Genoa was poorer, more in debt, had fewer people and ships, 
and was ruled again by foreigners in 1355. Not all of this resulted from the 
plague, but much of it did. 


THE RETURN OF SIMONE BOCCANEGRA 
AND THE SEQUEL, 1356-1370 


Although the Visconti of Milan had facilitated the peace with Venice, by 
1356 some Genoese were unhappy with foreign rule because the Visconti 
agents in Genoa were not fulfilling the terms of the agreement with the 
late archbishop.'* Although the discontent seems to have originated 
among the nobility in the capital, the first revolt took place in Troia and 
Albenga, where the local people threw out the Milanese officials. Ac- 
cording to Stella, on 14 November the nobles and some of the popolo in 
Genoa revolted, but others at first sided with the established regime and 
fighting broke out. Amid this turmoil, Simone Boccanegra appeared in 
the city at San Siro and rallied the popolo to his side. He took the Palazzo 
Pubblico and summoned a meeting. When the nobles heard the bells, they 
knew Boccanegra had seized the government; after having suffered some 
casualties, they returned to their homes. The next day Boccanegra was 
again made doge. Stella writes that this time he ruled more decidedly with 
the people, and his first act was to remove some nobles from office. The 
doge did not care whether people were Guelf or Ghibelline; he faced a Li- 
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guria that still mostly opposed him and a resentful Milan. Resorting to 
traditional methods, Boccanegra concluded a treaty with the marchese of 
Montferrat, usually a potential ally against Milan, and he made his brother 
Bartolomeo captain of the land forces assembled to resist any threat from 
the north.’ 

Almost nothing is known about Simone’s life from 1345 to 1356, his 
years of exile.'** He seems to have passed most of his time in Tuscany, and 
he had been recently at the court in Milan, presumably trying to curry fa- 
vor with the Visconti. But he was not their client or anyone else's. Just as 
his rise to the dogeship in 1345 was mysterious, his return in 1356 is on 
the surface puzzling. But if the discontent with foreign rule and the disas- 
ters of the Venetian war were making people nostalgic for Boccanegra, 
then his partisans in the city must have played a part in the early revolts 
against the Visconti. Stella believed that the nobles might have asked 
another foreign ruler to take Milan’s place.’** Boccanegra was the local 
choice of the people. In 1357, when he was settling a dispute with the Gri- 
maldi family, the list of his anziani, only nine, contained only popolo 
names, a sign that his second dogeship was different, that he relied much 
less on the nobility.’ The doge built a fine villa up in the foothills just 
northeast of Genoa at Santa Tecla, the saint whose day marked his first 
rise to office. There he had a fine view of the sea and the eastern ap- 
proaches to the city. Petti Balbi has suggested that this time in office Boc- 
canegra began to live like a signore; he kept a leopard and falcons and 
spent a lot of money on jewelry and furnishings.'°’ More likely, he was just 
another unmarried survivor of the plague, by now in his fifties, who was 
enjoying his wealth. Boccanegra married late, in 1360; his bride, Costanza, 
was the daughter of one of the counts of Elci in Tuscany and brought a 
dowry of 1,300 florins.'** It is unlikely that he intended to found a dynasty; 
the Genoese only tolerated foreign dynasts. Boccanegra accomplished 
that rare political feat of getting a second chance at rule; the irony is that 
the problems he faced were all familiar ones. 

In foreign policy, the doge allied with Castile to fight Genoa’s principal 
remaining enemy — Aragon. This war is known from the forced loan 
of L50,000 the doge raised in February 1356 to finance the galleys fight- 
ing the Catalans. The accumulated debts of the Venetian wars had 
worsened Genoa’s finances since the last time Boccanegra had reformed 
them, so he took up a new expedient, forced loans, which he had not used 
in the first dogeship. Paying 10 percent, the loan in February drew on the 
salt tax and some customs duties to fund the interest. Boccanegra also 
sent a consul to reinforce the walls at Caffa; this doge always understood 
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the benefits of fostering trade.'® In 1357 he was forced to set up a new 
compera, this one capitalized at L75,000, in order to arm twenty galleys to 
fight the Grimaldi-led rebels in Monaco.'*! This loan required a tax base, 
and one was found in taxes on cloth and the usual choice, salt. Some good 
data on the salt monopoly in the second dogeship reveal how crucial it had 
become to finances.’*? Throughout the fourteenth century Genoa paid 
4s.8d. per mina of salt, which, back in 1345, sold for 23s. a mina, the 
difference being the city’s profit. By 1358 salt fetched 35s.1d., the price re- 
flecting the new debts of the Venetian war and other recent borrowing. 
The commune sold 48,276 minas that year: 18,505 in Genoa, 9,704 in Sa- 
vona, and lesser amounts elsewhere, producing a gross income of L84,121. 
Apart from expenses, almost all of the income was pledged to pay interest 
on debts and was not available to meet emergency expenses. It was thus in 
Boccanegra’s interest to try to end the war with Aragon. 

By 1362 concerns about the safety of Chios prompted the doge to ne- 
gotiate a new agreement between the city and the shareholders of the Old 
Maona, the participants in the original expedition, and between the Old 
Maona and the shareholders of the New Maona, the people actually living 
on the island who collected its income.'® This complicated situation can 
be more easily understood if one keeps in mind the interests of the various 
parties. The doge was looking out for Genoa, which still had until 1367 to 
pay its debts to the original partners and redeem Chios. But the original 
popolo participants, now reduced to twelve each for an equal share, in- 
cluding prominent men like Baldassare Adorno and Lanfranco Drizza- 
corne, no longer wanted direct responsibility for running Chios, so they 
leased (not sold) their rights to yet another consortium, people who were 
already their agents on Chios. No doubt the expense and trouble of moni- 
toring those agents from such a distance convinced the original partners 
to cut down on transaction costs by making the agents police themselves. 
These people, the twelve popolo shareholders of the New Maona, agreed 
to pay L7 per share annually; in effect, they rented Chios at 7 percent from 
the Old Maona. Boccanegra also secured a reduction in the original debt 
to the Old Maona, which was set at L152,250 in 2,150 shares valued at 
L75.'* The same shares formed the basis of the deal with the New 
Maona, but for that deal the shares had a nominal value of Ltoo, probably 
to keep the 7 percent calculation simpler. 

The shareholders of the New Maona, with a capital of L120,000 (each 
of the twelve had 100 shares at L1oo), now had to defend and administer 
Chios. These men, also all popolo, included members of prominent fami- 
lies like Adorno, Longo, Furneto, and Garibaldo. Their articles of incor- 
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poration, dated 14 November 1362, noted that most of the partners, from 
the San Teodoro, Longo, Banca, de Negro, Arangio, de Campis, de Fur. 
neto, and de Oliverio families, had all changed their surnames to Giustinj- 
ani and formed a new albergo, a clan of allied families.'® Agostino Gius- 
tiniani, the sixteenth-century historian, writes that the first families to 
join were the Longo, Furneto, Banca, Arangio, Campo, and Garibaldo, 
followed by the Monelia, Ugheto, de Negro, Rocha, Recanello, Oliveri, de 
Castello, de San Bindoro, and de Pagana.'® These people, whose eco- 
nomic fortunes were now so closely tied together, believed that by be- 
coming members of a fictive family, a new albergo, they were augmenting 
the trust necessary for this association to work. This albergo was not like 
the great noble clans that had dominated Genoa for centuries — it was 
new, of the popolo, and had as its basis not blood or neighborhood alle- 
giances but a business relationship in exploiting a distant island. Boccane- 
gra, who understood his city, smoothed the way for these deals and even 
had his little son Battista put down in 1363 as a shareholder in the Old 
Maona.'°’ 

Despite Boccanegra’s good deeds, Stella records for 1362 that many po- 
polo were beginning to oppose him.'®® Some nobles in the western Riv- 
iera rebelled, but two prominent Genoese, Niccolo de Canneto of the 
Guelf popolo and Leonardo Montaldo of the Ghibelline popolo, rallied 
support behind the regime. In October and November more conspiracies 
were detected. King Peter of Cyprus came to Genoa in January 1363 and 
stayed there for a few months, issuing on 5 March a letter patent confirm- 
ing the city’s rights in his kingdom.’ Peter also knighted the doge’s two- 
year-old son. On the evening of 13 March Pietro Malocello gave a dinner 
party for the doge and king at his house. Stella reports that at this dinner 
Simone Boccanegra was poisoned and became very ill.'”? Somehow he 
made it back to the Palazzo Ducale, and on the next day the citizens rose 
against the regime. Boccanegra, supposedly too sick to show himself, was 
never seen alive again and his brothers were detained. The citizens chose 
a committee of ten that then by a complicated system of lots and election 
selected a merchant, Gabriele Adorno, to be the new doge. 

On 15 March Boccanegra was laid out in the Franciscan church; buried 
hastily and meanly, according to Stella, he was hated by many. Petti Balbi, 
the closest Simone has to a modern biographer, believes that he died a nat- 
ural death; he had prepared a tomb in San Francesco, and the laws of 1363 
mention his many and dangerous illnesses.'”’ Petti Balbi has also discov- 
ered that the city spent Ls53 on his funeral; she says that this contradicts 
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Stella’s mean ceremony, but the sum is not much, especially for a doge. 
The Florentine chronicler Matteo Villani simply notes that Boccanegra 
fell ill and that the burial was undignified.'”* On the other side, Stella was 
certain that the doge was poisoned, as Stella’s father Facio was chancellor 
and in a position to know. It does not much matter (to us) how Simone 
Boccanegta died or even how unpopular he may have become. He had 
withstood every challenge to his second dogeship, and he died in office, at 
least sparing his friends the experiences of a successful revolution. 

In his dogeship Gabriele Adorno faced two major problems: the hostil- 
ity of some of the old noble families and lingering difficulties with Milan, 
which was still reluctant to let go of Genoa. After a false start or two, he 
reached an agreement with Milan in 1367 that obligated Genoa to pay 
Bernabo Visconti 300,000 florins over the next fifteen years so that peace 
would be restored and Genoa would get back some of its mountain 
castles.'”? The treaty with Milan contains a list of the doge’s anziani — 
eleven — all popolo, so apparently in this matter Adorno was continuing 
his predecessor’s policies. The doge had, however, included a perpetual 
banishment of the Boccanegra in his new legal code of 1363, distancing 
himself from his former patron’s unpopularity.'’* The main purpose of 
these laws was to create civic harmony, first by establishing a cumbersome 
(and rarely used) method of electing a doge, and second by setting up a 
mechanism for choosing the twelve anziani and forty counselors who 
worked with him. The anziani— six nobles and six popolo — lived with 
the doge in his palace. So serious was the desire for peace that the laws 
tried to control public discourse by prohibiting anyone from shouting for 
or against the Guelfs and Ghibellines, as well as the popolo grasso and popolo 
minuto, under penalty of a fine, or a whipping for those too poor to pay.'” 
Adorno’s laws, establishing the framework for a doge’s orderly rule, left 
the nobles and people uneasily collaborating in government. 

The local nobility proved to be a more intractable problem. In 1365 the 
doge sent his son-in-law, Pietro Recanello, against some Doria who were 
rebelling in one of their rural strongholds, Sassello, near Acqui.'”® An- 
other force was dispatched to deal with the marchese of Finario. In the 
Levante Milanese mercenaries were pillaging the Cinque Terre, and refu- 
gees were streaming toward Genoa. These difficulties set the stage for 
a popular insurrection against Adorno on 22 December.'”’ Stella tells us 
that the revolt began in the heart of the city, the furriers’ district, where 
the people went to Montaldo’s house in order to follow his lead. Montaldo 
put on his armor, got on his horse, and led a mob shouting “long live the 
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popolo and Lord Leonardo,” first through the podesta’s force, after per. 
sonally striking him down, and finally to the Palazzo Ducale. The palace 
was well fortified, and as some Guelf nobles began to desert Montaldo, he 
saw that he could not depose the doge; for lack of forces or some other 
reason, according to Stella, he abandoned the revolt and barricaded him- 
self in his home. A large crowd of Adorno supporters assembled outside 
demanding that the traitor appear, but Montaldo managed to escape to 
Pisa. Gabriele Adorno and Leonardo Montaldo had both been important 
figures in the Boccanegra regime, and this revolt looks like a split in the 
popolo brought on by Adorno’s failure to defend Liguria. 

Adorno saved his regime and in 1368 Emperor Charles IV appointed 
him imperial vicar in Genoa, the same title held by Simone Boccanegra,"* 
In exchange, Genoa agreed to provide the emperor with some archers and 
a general council of 320 Genoese representatives swore fidelity.'” The 
doge, the ostensible leader of the Ghibelline popolo, needed some impe- 
rial legitimacy to defend his position against Ghibelline Milan. But the re- 
volt that finally displaced him in 1370 reveals that the Guelf-Ghibelline 
allegiances were no longer as significant as previously.'®*° Stella believes 
that Adorno was unpopular because of high taxes that drained away what- 
ever support he once enjoyed among the popolo. Yet again we see that 
Genoa’s system of transferring wealth through excise taxes fooled no one. 
Two vicars of the city, Guglielmo Ermirio of Castello, a Guelf popolo, 
and Domenico Campofregoso of Porta Vacca, a Ghibelline, led the insur- 
rection against Adorno. No forces rallied to Adorno, and in a bloodless 
coup Campofregoso was elected to replace him on 13 August. The new 
doge then tackled the problem of how to reduce the taxes imposed on 
his supporters. 

Campofregoso had a stroke of good luck in 1371. Stella heaps praise on 
the noble, distinguished, prudent, moral, pious, and patriotic Francesco 
Vivaldi, who recognized the crushing burden of debt Genoa had piled up 
from wars and forced loans.'*' Vivaldi, for patriotic reasons, gave ninety 
shares, or L9,000, of debt to the government, which was to use the interest 
to buy up shares in the compera pacis, still one of the biggest drains on the 
budget at a capitalized value of L975,143s.3d.11.'®* As Domenico Gioffré 
relates, Vivaldi’s long-term solution was close to success in 1454, when his 
interest payments had purchased Lg21,490s.2d 9.5 of the debt — one hun- 
dred times the original gift. Vivaldi himself had died in 1395 and did not 
live to see the fruits of his remarkable benefaction; sometime after 1467 
the commune put up a statue and memorial inscription to him in the Pa- 
lazzo San Giorgio.'® In 1467 the Vivaldi legacy extinguished the compera 
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vent would free up the taxes formerly devoted to the 
pacis ments, but only if Genoa refrained from any more borrowing 
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Liberty and Humanism: 
Slavery and the Bank, 
1370 — 1435 


This chapter’s four themes integrate 
the dynamics of late medieval or early Renaissance Genoa. Accounts of 
the “crisis of the early Italian Renaissance” usually confine themselves to 
Venice and Florence, but Genoa too faced threats from Giangaleazzo Vis- 
conti of Milan and the more general challenge of maintaining domestic 
order in an increasingly violent and centralized world. Liberty in Genoa 
was always a complex matter, and during this period the concept illumi- 
nates in turn the other themes. The city became more entangled in the 
politics of northern Italy and western Europe. Histories of other cities, es- 
pecially Venice, Florence, and Milan, now shed even more light on Genoa. 
For about a decade when Genoa recognized Charles VI of France as its 
lord, it again encountered the challenge of keeping its independence even 
as domestic turmoil reached all-time heights and foreign threats became 
more menacing. For this period, for the first time, surviving records are 
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abundant enough to help trace the ways in which classical ideas about lib- 
erty enabled the Genoese to debate and to express views on their state’s 
future. Genoese humanism is a neglected subject, yet Giorgio and Gio- 
vanni Stella, Jacopo Bracelli, and other learned people fostered a local 
classical revival flavored by some traditional values and interests. This hu- 
manism prepared the Genoese for handing their state over to the French 
king, while their Florentine neighbors rallied around republicanism and 
their Venetian enemies at first remained aloof and then began to build an 
Italian state of their own. For far too long Genoa has been a missing vari- 
able in the calculus of the emerging state system in Italy; it is high time to 
examine how Genoa’s fate altered the course of Italian history. And as al- 
ways for this city, as for Venice, the eastern Mediterranean beckoned its 
traders, while two dominant Muslim powers, Mamluk Egypt and the Ot- 
toman state, threatened to wreck everything for Genoa. 

It is a sad commentary on human experience that their liberty should 
preoccupy the Genoese during the same years that the records become 
very rich for investigating the slave trade and domestic slavery. Contem- 
poraries would not have been troubled by this irony; the well educated 
knew enough about ancient Greece and Rome to take solace from the ap- 
parently necessary connection between slavery for some and freedom for 
others. Slavery itself changed in the new demographic world created by 
the bubonic plague. The Genoese spent much ingenuity in attempting to 
profit from the burgeoning Mediterranean market for slaves, and in his 
hunt for humans Christopher Columbus revealed himself to be a true son 
of Genoa. Issues of gender complicated Genoese slavery, which remained 
overwhelmingly a traffic in women. The imagery of slavery also helped lo- 
cal people to define their own freedom as slaves became metaphors for 
submission and disease. 

In more prosaic terms, there was always the debt, which chained the 
Genoese to regressive fiscal policies and limited what the state could do 
to save itself. When interest payments on the debt consumed go percent 
of the city’s ordinary income, a lack of money severely constrained Gen- 
oa’s ability to defend its trade against Venetians, Catalans, or Turks. In 
1407 the Genoese established the Casa San Giorgio, first as an organized 
group of creditors to manage the state’s debts and interest payments. The 
Casa soon began to function as a quasi-public bank, and it eventually took 
over for a while the mint as well. This precocious experiment in central- 
ized fiscal policy partially failed for reasons we will explore later in this 
and the next chapter, but for several decades this innovative institution 
successfully functioned as a state bank — collector of most of Genoa’s 
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revenues — and served as a guarantee that the state would not abandon 
its creditors. Seldom in history have creditors so forthrightly stepped in 
and effectively taken over a government by creating a parallel institution, 
the Casa San Giorgio, ostensibly existing outside normal politics, to pro- 
tect their own interests. Venice and Florence had their own consolidated 
debts, but they did not yet take the next step to turn their funded debt into 
banks. Genoa thus led the way in creating something similar to the Bank 
of England, but almost three centuries earlier. 

The sources for this period of Genoese history are very informative. 
The records of government and the law are more abundant, and the Stella 
brothers provide an elaborate narrative down to 1435, from which point 
we must mainly rely on the sixteenth-century historian Agostino Giusti- 
niani. Modern scholars have also written much about this period, and for 
social and economic history there is Jacques Heers’s excellent Génes ax 
XVé stécle. But intellectual and cultural history have been neglected. So the 
task here is not to let a more complex narrative of politics overwhelm 
everything else, but to see how Genoa’s distinctive history in many ways 
departs from the textbook story of the Italian Renaissance. 


TRADE AND THE ECONOMY 


The post-1348 European economy made Genoa’s overseas trade more 
competitive even as the market for the kinds of luxuries the Genoese 
knew how to provide continued to thrive. Customs records of 1376 and 
1377 give the first detailed picture of the city’s trade, and Table 11 supplies 
the export and import figures for 1376. As usual, there are problems with 
the data. Pera (across from Constantinople) and Caffa (in the Crimea), 
Genoa’s most important colonies, levied their own customs, as did Chios, 
so these records do not reflect all trade with these three vital partners.' 
Therefore one large part of Genoese trade is missing, one that must have 
equaled the commerce of Spain or Flanders in significance. The customs 
records result from a tax of o.1 percent on the value of trade; the proceeds 
were intended to cover the expenses of a mission to England. It is likely 
that this mission was the ill-fated 1379 trip of Giano Imperiale, who asked 
the English for a new castle and presumably a merchant quarter in South- 
ampton, an important port for the wool trade as well as a convenient safe 
haven for the galleys to Flanders.” Imperiale was murdered in London and 
the Genoese never obtained their privileges.* Genoa was the dominant 
Mediterranean trader in the north, and it is tempting to speculate on how 
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TABLE 11. 10p Trading Partners as a Percentage of the 
Value of Genoese Trade, 1376 


Alexandria 24.60% 
Spain 18.10 
Flanders 16.40 
Provence 15.40 
Cyprus 8.70 
Naples 8.30 
Pisa 3.60 
Sicily 2.90 
Balearics 1.20 
Chios 0.20 
Savona 0.10 
Corsica 0.03 
Other 0.60 


Source: John Day, Les Douanes de Génes 1376-1377, 1:214-339. A sample of customs paid by 
merchants — first names A-F. 


Southampton might have become a Caffa or Pera of the north.* For the 
moment our concern is the customs tax levied to fund this quixotic mis- 
sion. In 1377 trade amounted to L1,827,000, so we have an enormous rec- 
ord of trade to raise L1,827 to cover Imperiale’s expenses.’ But without 
the normal customs records, these special ones are wonderfully detailed 
because they reveal the destination of the trade, the owner of the goods, 
and in many cases the type of merchandise (cloth, silk, spices, etc.). Al- 
though these records omit some trade and exclude the traffic of smug- 
glers, they are more reliable than the previous figures culled from the no- 
tarial contracts. 

Any computer-based statistical analysis of medieval records runs the 
tisk of imposing an artificial order on a very disorganized source. The 
origins of these numbers must be kept in mind. Genoa’s imports appear 
to dwarf its exports, but as the records concern trade by sea, the exports 
from Genoa to Milan, for example, do not appear. This fact, as well as 
Genoese consumption of imports like wine, oil, and sugar, suggest that 
trade was actually closer to balance. Table 11 indicates patterns of Geno- 
ese trade, especially with two big partners, Flanders and Egypt, that relied 
on large amounts of cash to purchase cloth and spices, in turn sold else- 
where or consumed at home. One branch of trade gathered products such 
as Olive oil, cheese, and nuts from Sicily and southern Italy, took them 
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along with money to Egypt, and brought back eastern luxuries then sent 
to Flanders; from there, fine cloths would be transported to the Mediter- 
ranean and sold in places like Sicily. A vibrant trade with Spain yielded 
gold for Genoa and wool, part of which the Genoese galleys took north 
on their voyages to the Low Countries and some of which went to Tus- 
cany and Genoa’s own looms. Much of this trade is by now familiar; what 
is distinctive about the late fourteenth century is the high value of the 
consolidated cargoes of the larger sailing cogs. Moreover, Genoa sat in the 
middle of a trading network that stretched from England to Egypt, 
though by now Muslims controlled the trade to Asia’s interior. 

If we allow a few hundred thousand lire for trade with Romania, Geno- 
ese overseas commerce still amounted to more than Lz million a year, a 
substantial sum after the plague of 1348. But as Table 11 demonstrates, the 
structure of trade had changed. Sardinia had disappeared as far as the 
Genoese were concerned, and Corsica yielded little of value. North Af- 
rica, too, counted for almost nothing. Spanish traders now monopolized 

‘much of the African gold trade, and Genoese merchants purchased their 
gold through these intermediaries. Genoa’s old rival, Pisa, had become as 
important a trading partner as Sicily. Wool from Spain and unfinished 
cloth from the north found their way to Florence’s port, as did eastern 
luxuries. Genoese merchants now also played a role in Florence’s export 
trade. Naples was still an important trading partner, which helps to ex- 
plain Genoa’s continuing military involvement in the kingdom. In the 
east Cyprus had become a platform for commerce with Muslim lands. By 
1376 Genoa controlled Famagusta and was predominant throughout the 
island. Finally, no distinctive Genoese manufactures yet figured promi- 
nently in this trade; the city prospered by moving commodities and cash 
around the world. Too few people lived in Liguria to sustain much local 
consumption of manufactured goods, and what market existed was sub- 
ject to competing imports of high quality. Although the records are often 
ambiguous on the exact nature of the cargoes, cloth (L230,196), pepper 
(L108,379), gold (L107,203), ginger (L92,700), and oil (L71,759) were by 
value the leading trade goods. Wool at L125,449 understates the actual 
amount imported, but the L26,639 in cotton and L19,446 in silk show that 
these were still relatively minor industries in Genoa. 

The customs records always list the names of the taxpayers and usually 
the type of goods exported or imported. About 407 men, merchants or in 
some cases agents, appear in the lists — less than 1 percent of the popula- 
tion.’ Some of the big families or alberghi are well represented, including 
thirteen members of the Lomellini family and eleven members of the Cat- 
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taneo clan. Among the old nobility the Spinola family led the way with 
fourteen merchants and L1og,248 in trade, followed by the twelve Doria 
with L34,566. The leading Guelfs, represented by a single Fieschi paying 
tax on L270 and the seven Grimaldi with L15,447, seem to have been less 
prosperous, but for all we know all of their money was in trade with Pera. 
The charitable Francesco Vivaldi had L67,717 in trade, the most of any 
Genoese except for the obscure Pietro Picono, who may have been some 
rich family’s agent. No members of the Boccanegra, Montaldo, or Freg- 
oso families paid any taxes. Perhaps they were the silent partners of those 
more actively engaged in trade. Members of the Imperiale family, with 
L136,657, are the biggest merchants listed in these records, which reveal 
some old nobles still engaged in commerce after more than two hundred 
years of contracts. Established wealthy popolo families like the Adorno, 
Cattaneo, and Sauli were making the money needed to maintain their sta- 
tus, and some new men rose in the old-fashioned way through trade. 

The state’s finances endured the legacy of debt. By 1371 Genoa as- 
signed L151,492s.7d.9, its annual income, to the creditors owning shares 
in the various compere (funded debts).* Of this sum about Lz0,000 went 
to the commune for its ordinary expenses, leaving more than L130,000 for 
the creditors, who largely administered the collection as well as the dis- 
bursement of income. In fact, the state could not operate on L20,000 even 
in periods of relative peace. War required massive borrowing. Even in a 
normal year like 1377, the state actually spent Ls 4,224s.12d.8, the deficit 
made up by new taxes or borrowing.’ Genoa armed ten galleys that year 
to defend its rights to the Aegean island of Tenedos."® This expense, prob- 
ably accounting for most of the L61,600 in military costs that year, re- 
quired money, and presumably the commune had to borrow. In 1377 the 
interest on the debt consumed L175,000, and some revenues controlled by 
the creditors never appeared on the state’s books."’ By the 1370s it was 
proverbial that the Genoese were rich and their state poor; some argued 
that it was good to keep the government on a short leash. 

One way to explore the labyrinthine bureaucracy that oversaw Genoa’s 
finances is to see how anyone was able to get paid by this state. The ma- 
gistri rationales (masters of accounts), introduced in 1339, were the city’s 
most important financial officials because they were in charge of what the 
government spent.'* By 1386 they also controlled the income from Pera 
and by 1388, the proceeds from the property of the condemned in addi- 
tion to the normal income and profits of justice.'* If a person wanted to 
be paid by the commune, he or she needed a ticket, called an apodixia, 
from the masters of accounts, directing the two wise men in charge of the 
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general account of the commune to disburse the money. These cashiers 
had custody of the actual strongboxes containing Genoa’s cash.'* Thus far 
this seems relatively straightforward and sensible — two sets of officials, 
one to collect income and order payments, another smaller group to con- 
trol the flow of money. But recall that the state administered little of its 
income. If our person wanted to collect interest in a compera, he or she 
dealt with another bureaucracy, the Office of the Debt. The consuls of 
this office controlled most of Genoa’s income and had the quasi-sacred 
duty of paying creditors.’ Generally, the creditors received interest pay- 
ments quarterly, in May, August, November, and February, and the Office 
of the Debt maintained the complex ledgers that recorded who owned 
what shares. Because the shares were traded, these records had to be con- 
tinuously revised, and they were kept by neighborhood."® Around 1320 a 
committee of creditors became responsible for a new office, the four in- 
spectors directly in charge of the bewildering array of taxes, tolls, gabelles, 
and income used to fund the debt. These inspectors were subordinate to 
the masters of accounts, but in practice everyone had to deal with the in- 
spectors because so much money passed through their hands."” Finally, 
since 1323 eight powerful officials, the protectors of the rules of the com- 
pere, chosen by the shareholders, exercised a general authority over all fi- 
nancial matters where the interests of the creditors were at stake. As these 
interests were pervasive, the protectors had the right to step in anywhere 
and ensure that there was enough money to meet the interest payments. 
Five groups of officials had their hands on the money mostly owed to the 
state’s legion creditors, whose bureaucracy rivaled the state’s. 

Yet what could Genoa do to foster the local economy beyond paying its 
bills in complex ways? Keeping in mind how diligent the creditors were, 
we would expect to see a minimalist state that did little except for the no- 
bles and propertied popolo. But in 1372 Genoa did prohibit the importing 
of goods that would ruin the livelihood of local merchants and artisans." 
This vague protectionism lacked a mechanism for enforcement — what 
exactly was someone’s sole means of support and which officials were to 
inspect cargoes with this goal in mind? In 1350 the commune had abol- 
ished all restrictions against foreigners being in guilds. Heinrich Sieveking 
believed that the war with Venice prompted this new policy, but the loss 
of population from the plague also must have influenced it.'? In addition, 
the government began to assume some role in provisioning the city dur- 
ing famines by loaning money to merchants so they could go abroad and 
buy grain.”” This ostensible concern for consumers must be measured 
against the way the state rapidly raised the price of salt; by 1380 it cost 
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6os.1d. a mina, more than twelve times what Genoa paid for it. The state 
exacted forced loans from the rich to fight wars and paid the interest by 
raising gabelles on necessities like salt. By the 1390s gabelles and other 
taxes reached a level at which they caused revolts. Then Genoa imposed 
an inheritance tax and began, in a timid way, to tax wealth. By that time 
the state had forfeited most of its moral authority, the only reliable basis 
for expecting people to pay their taxes with a minimum of coercion. Yet 
in emergencies only the wealthy creditors had the money to help the state. 
Of the 1,733 creditors surveyed for the year 1392, only 293 held more than 
L1,000 in shares.”’ This small group of rich people wanted guarantees, a 
look at the books, and eventually complete control. 

For ordinary people unable to own shares in the debt, the state affected 
their lives by taxation and rules on employment. Everyone knew that the 
gabelles paid for the interest on the debt and the modest activities of gov- 
ernment. War required more borrowing, new taxes, and the imposition of 
direct taxes on all Genoese. By the 1370s the old avaria tax took three 
forms — a tax on land, a head tax that later fell on hearths, and a tax on 
movables. Not many records on these taxes survive for the years 1355— 
1485, and those that exist reveal how hard such taxes were to collect.” 
The fragmentary records of the head tax from 1357, 1359, and 1363 can- 
not sustain any estimate of the city’s population.” This tax fell on all male 
citizens and foreign residents between the ages of seventeen and seventy. 
Two nobles from each albergo and two popolo from each conestagia (ward) 
were responsible for compiling the lists of the taxable. The tax on mov- 
ables relied on estimates of their value, and such taxes were always difficult 
to set and to collect.** Nobles paid L3 and popolo Lts.10 for the poll tax, 
and the tax on land was capitalized at L850,000, but some noble lands 
wete exempt.” A 2 percent inheritance tax was imposed in 1395; the most 
recent estimo (tax) on movables supplied a figure for estimating the es- 
tate’s value. People with less than Ls5o0o in property were exempt, so in the- 
oty only the well-to-do paid.”° 

From 1335 the state collected a tax on the salaries of its own employ- 
ees.’ Taxing wages was (and is) relatively easy because the moment when 
money changed hands was a propitious one for the state to take a share. In 
1402, for example, the government imposed a tax on the salaries of sailors, 
singling out for special attention what was probably the largest group of 
wage laborers in town.”® This tax cannot have helped Genoa’s troubled 
shipping industry, especially as wages were not taxed in the rest of the pri- 
vate sector. When pressed for cash that year, the state also raised taxes on 
meat, fish, wood, fine cloth, horses, pearls, and notarial documents, but it 
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is likely that the first three commodities bore the brunt, and ordinary 
people would have found these taxes the most burdensome. Assessing the 
wages of state employees (all of the top ones were predictably exempt) and 
the mariners typifies arbitrary and unfair taxation. The system had be- 
come extremely complex, and many Genoese were astute enough to ad- 
just their own affairs in order to pay as little as possible. Creditors were so 
vital to the continuing functioning of the state that their goodwill nat- 
urally took precedence over common people needing bread, firewood, 
and salt. But the fairness of the tax system would not stand scrutiny, and 
this enduring problem caused much political trouble and damaged the 
economy. 


CYPRUS AND VENICE, 1370-1381 


By the end of 1372 news reached Genoa that an unfortunate incident at 
the coronation of Peter II of Cyprus on 10 October had resulted in a disas- 
ter for the city’s merchants.” Venetian and Genoese representatives had 
squabbled about precedence, and the latter suffered many casualties and 
financial losses.*° The state decided to organize an expedition under the 
doge’s brother, Pietro Campofregoso, but faced all the usual problems of 
how to pay for it. In March 1373 an advance party of seven galleys, com- 
manded by Damiano Cattaneo, set sail for Cyprus to raid the island.” In 
Liguria the state raised L104,000 for equipping the main force of thirty- 
six galleys and other ships to carry the land forces. Giorgio Stella writes 
that the armada, which finally left the city on 5 August and reached Cy- 
prus on 3 October, consisted of 14,000 men, a credible figure. The state 
contributed only a small part of the expenses; for the rest, the partici- 
pants organized a Maona in which the government joined. All of the 
parties hoped to recover their investment, and more, from the unhappy 
Cypriots. 

By 10 October the powerful invaders overwhelmed Famagusta and 
captured many of the kingdom’s nobles. After less successful attempts to 
subdue the rest of the island, the Genoese in March or April came to 
terms with the Cypriots; this harsh peace was ratified in Genoa on 21 Oc- 
tober 1374.” Pietro Campofregoso compelled Peter to promise to pay the 
commune 40,000 florins a year forever to cover its expenses (in this pe- 
riod 1 florin = Lis.5). For their investment the members of the Maona 
were to receive the staggering sum of 2,012,400 florins in installments 
over the next twelve years and 90,000 florins soon to pay the galley crews 
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and mercenaries currently on Cyprus. Peter also had to compensate the 
Genoese for all damages incurred since the previous October. As surety 
the king handed Famagusta over to the Genoese and promised to pay 
120,000 florins a year for their expenses; he was allowed to collect the cus- 
toms duties in the harbor. Peter Edbury described this war and peace as a 
calamity for Cyprus.* When Campofregoso finally returned in 1375, 
Genoa celebrated its unqualified victory by giving him 10,000 florins, 
making him and his sons free of taxes forever, and establishing 11 Octo- 
ber as an annual holiday.*° By 1383 the Genoese acquired sovereignty over 
Famagusta; continuing to exploit the island for their own purposes, they 
turned it into a quasi-colony. 

The victory on Cyprus proved that Genoa was still strong enough to 
defend its commercial interests in the east, and predominance on the is- 
land benefited its traders and treasury. Old debts and problems remained, 
however, and in 1373 the doge, recognizing that there was simply not 
enough money to clear the city’s debts with the Maona of Chios, rene- 
gotiated the contract.*° In a complicated series of transactions the share- 
holders in the Maona loaned the state L15 2,250, which in turn promptly 
cleared the debt owed them. A new deal, lasting to 1393, refounded the 
Maona among the original partners, this time with a capital of L230,000, 
whose 2,300 shares at L1oo the partners divided up according to their de- 
gree of participation in the old deal. The partners agreed to pay Genoa 
2,000 florins a year, and they again enjoyed all their rights over Chios and 
New and Old Phocaea. From November 1391 to 1393 the commune had 
the option to recover these territories for the old price of L15 2,250. Mean- 
while, the city gained the census paid on the spot for the next seven years, 
this on 21 November when the contract said that the city was broke be- 
cause of the expedition to Cyprus.*’ The shareholders got another twenty 
years to exploit the colonies; they were also in a position to take some 
profits from the increased value of the shares in the latest Maona. In the 
east Caffa and Pera largely governed themselves and sent some customs 
revenues back to Genoa, Chios yielded a modest annual payment, and Cy- 
prus was a bonanza. In the case of Chios Genoa still had imperium over 
the island, which meant that it was obligated to defend it, and that was a 
problem. Beneath the fiction that the eastern colonies were responsible 
for themselves and in some cases to their shareholders was the reality that 
taxpayers back home had to pay for their defense. 

Inevitably, the Venetians were not happy to see Cyprus slip into Gen- 
0a’s orbit. On 23 August 1376 the Genoese acquired another strategic is- 
land in the Aegean — Tenedos, on the southern approach to the Darda- 
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nelles.** The usurper Andronicus IV rewarded the Genoese with this 
island, but in the end the Venetians would not permit Genoa to contro] 
access to the Black Sea as well as Cyprus.*? As the Genoese knew, the Ve- 
netians obtained the rights to Tenedos from another claimant, and in 
1377 they sent Arone de Struppa east with ten galleys to fight for the is- 
land.*° This war, the fourth between the two cities and called the War of 
Chioggia, began in earnest in 1378 and differed from the previous ones in 
several respects. First, Genoa sought allies among Venice’s local enemies; 
the duke of Austria, the patriarch of Aquileia, the king of Hungary, and 
Lord Francesco Carrara of Padua sided with Genoa, though only Padua 
supplied substantial help.*’ Venice found two important allies, the king 
of Cyprus (naturally enough) and Bernabo Visconti, the lord of Milan. 
Hence this war, even more than its predecessors, played out in an interna- 
tional setting, though the actual fighting took place in each city’s back- 
yard. Genoa was also careful to make a treaty with Aragon so that Venice's 
most formidable potential ally would remain out of the war.** But Genoa 
had to agree not to aid any Sardinian rebels against Aragon, another step 
in the process of admitting defeat on that island. Hungary was Genoa’s 
most ambitious attempt to find a new friend and to seek commercial ad- 
vantages in a sphere traditionally belonging to Venice. In 1379 Genoa re- 
ceived generous trade privileges from King Louis of Hungary and agreed 
to supply him with a small fleet, at his expense, to fight the Venetians. 
Genoa’s first real naval foray against Venice ended disastrously with the 
defeat of its ten galleys under Luigi Fieschi off Anzio on 30 May 1378. 
Significantly, Venice’s fleet was on its way through the Tyrrhenian; Venice, 
along with Milan, had encouraged the marchese of Carretto to rebel and 
occupy Albenga. During the summer Genoa learned that to the north 
Visconti was putting together a big army and the Venetian galleys were 
now off Portovenere. In this season of external threats, Giorgio Stella om- 
inously remarked that by mid-1378 Domenico Campofregoso had served 
as doge for longer than any of his predecessors. Even though he was, ac- 
cording to Stella, a good and prudent ruler, these early reverses in the war 
prompted a mob of citizens to attack the Palazzo Ducale on 17 June, and 
the doge was smoked out and forced to surrender. At about noon one 
group of the popolo, the ordinary people, elected Antoniotto Adorno as 
doge, but later in the day he stepped down after the more substantial po- 
polo chose Niccolo Guarco. The new doge awarded half of the offices to 
the nobles and treated them well, as he did the Guelfs, obviously in- 
tending to unify the city in wartime. He imprisoned the former doge and 
his brother Pietro and exiled the rest of the family, but the change in re- 
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gime was not bloody. Guarco also continued Genoa’s preparations for se- 
rious watfare by ceding Corsica to a Maona on 27 August 1378. The state 
was worried about Venice and could not spare the money to defend the 
island, so it enfeoffed most of it, except the cities of Bonifacio and Calvi, 
and a few other places to a group of shareholders who pledged themselves 
to administer Corsica.“ 

In August the government sent a fleet of seventeen galleys under Lu- 
ciano Doria to the Hungarian port of Zara on the Adriatic to prey on Ve- 
netian shipping.*° This fleet wintered near Venice and on 5 May, now 
twenty-two galleys, it fought twenty-one Venetian galleys off Pola. (Note 
the reduced size of these postplague fleets.) The Genoese won and cap- 
tured fifteen galleys and 2,407 prisoners, but Doria was killed. A grateful 
government decided to provide dowries for the admiral’s daughters, and 
it appointed Pietro Doria to take his place. The Venetian commander, 
Vettore Pisani, led his remaining ships to safety but was arrested on his 
return and charged with incompetence in handling his forces.*° Prospects 
for Genoese victory seemed bright. The Hungarians were attacking from 
the north, Francesco Carrara was just across the lagoon at Mestre, and the 
Genoese had the only big fleet in the Adriatic. An army descending on 
Genoa from the north was bought off and evaporated, for the moment.*’ 
On 6 August, what for the times was an immense Genoese fleet, forty- 
seven galleys, landed at San Niccolo de Lido, close to Venice, and on 13 
August began to attack Chioggia. With help on the land side from Car- 
tara, the combined forces took the city, and it looked as though Venice, 
the city without walls, was surrounded. The Venetians offered to negoti- 
ate, and the Genoese would have received favorable terms, but they 
boasted that they would not talk “until after they had bridled the horses of 
San Marco.”** According to Stella the Genoese then decided not to attack 
Venice directly, but to settle down and choke the city by land and sea — 
not a bad plan. But the Genoese were at the end of a tenuous line of sup- 
ply, they were on unfamiliar turf, and they depended on allies like the 
Hungarians and Francesco Carrara, about whom they knew little. 

Back in Liguria a mixed force of mercenaries subsidized by Milan ap- 
peared outside Genoa, but the doge’s brother Isnardo Guarco defeated it. 
At the same time in the east, the Venetians were stirring up Greeks and 
Turks to attack Pera, which managed to defend itself.*” A Venetian fleet 
under Carlo Zeno was besieging Genoese commerce from outside Genoa 
all the way to the eastern Mediterranean.” As the Genoese and Venetians 
were locked in an international war with wide repercussions, the Genoese 
were gambling that its forces and allies gathered around Chioggia would 
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win. Fierce fighting continued in the area into the early autumn of 1379, 
and the Genoese were sending galleys to Apulia for provisions, a sign that 
their local allies were not so reliable.*’ Carrara suggested that he take over 
operations in Chioggia lest the Venetian galleys isolate the Genoese there, 
This was good advice from a local knowing something about the lagoons 
and the Venetians; yet the Genoese rejected it and decided to stay on be- 
cause, Stella reports, they were anxious to keep the local saltworks. The 
official accounts do not explain this greed or how the Genoese deluded 
themselves about the prospects for victory. Stella blames the command- 
ets. On 22-23 December the Venetians under Doge Andrea Contarini 
made a massive assault on Chioggia. Although they did not take it, they 
sank some large ships in the channels approaching the island; the Geno- 
ese were now cut off and undet siege.** Carlo Zeno returned on 1 January 
1380 and added his galleys to the Venetian forces. While pillaging Gen- 
oese shipping Zeno had captured off Rhodes a great cog called the Cen- 
turione, owned by Niccolo Bechignono. Stella records that three hundred 
Genoese prisoners were taken to Crete and that the ship and cargo were 
worth L400,000 — a colossal loss. 

When Pietro Doria was killed in battle on 3 January, the Genoese sent 
Gaspare Spinola to replace him; however, the new commander, setting 
out for his post by land, never reached his besieged forces.°’ In March 
Genoa dispatched thirteen galleys under Matteo Maruffo and five more in 
May, but the Venetian grip on the 12,000 Genoese and mercenaries on 
Chioggia was too strong. After six months under siege and with food run- 
ning out, the remaining 4,000 Genoese surrendered on 22 June. Their 
mercenaries, who were given three days to withdraw, had to abandon their 
ships, munitions, and arms. Nineteen Genoese galleys were also handed 
over to the Venetians. 

The loss of so many men and ships meant defeat for Genoa, but the city 
did not stop trying to salvage something. The threat from Milan did not 
abate and in September its forces took Novi. Somehow the Genoese 
armed thirteen more galleys. Inevitably, Doge Niccolo Guarco’s position 
became more insecure; he sent to Tuscany for mercenaries to counter a 
suspected plot by Antoniotto Adorno.” Pietro Campofregoso appeared 
in the Riviera Levante with Milanese money to stir up people against the 
doge. Stella notes that between the war and the rebels Genoa had to raise 
a great deal of money. On 12 March 1381 the state consolidated twelve 
forced loans that had been exacted since 1378 to fight the war into a new 
compera, called New San Paolo, with a capital of L1.2 million to pay 8 per- 
cent.” As some of these loans originally carried interest of 9 or to percent, 
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the refunding saved money. But this compera required L96,000 a year to 

ay the creditors. A portion of the cash came from existing taxes but 
much of it had to be raised through new taxes, just when Genoa’s economy 
was suffering from military losses and piracy. 

Somehow Doge Guarco, despite the Genoese hatred of losers, man- 
aged for the moment to hold on to office. Both sides were exhausted, and 
negotiations over the summer in Turin led to a peace treaty on 8 August 
1381. Genoa, Padua, and Hungary settled with Venice; all of the parties 
excluded Milan, a fact that would soon cause no end of trouble. By this 
treaty the Venetians ceded Tenedos to the Genoese. For its part Genoa 
agreed not to fortify the island, both sides thus keeping their unimpeded 
access to the Black Sea. The Venetians promised not to interfere in a war 
between Cyprus and Genoa, but they made sure that the wealthy Corner 
family was allowed to continue its trade from Famagusta, a port the Vene- 
tians were entitled to use. Genoa secured its deals and privileges with the 
Byzantines, and Venice’s trade in the east would remain undisturbed.”’ 
Both sides established the usual mechanisms for settling disputes, and 
they remitted all damages and injuries, promising to make no subsequent 
claims and to release all prisoners. It was a simple end to a bitter war, and 
neither side obtained any discernible advantage. Perhaps the bloodshed 
and accumulated debts left the cities resigned to returning to their cus- 
tomary armed truce in the east. 

Frederic Lane concluded that Venice, despite the evenhandedness of 
the treaty, “merely by surviving with its spirit, its institutions, and its key 
colonies intact, had in fact won the long duel with Genoa.”** Yet Genoa’s 
colonies were also safe, so let us look at its institutions, and its more intan- 
gible spirit, before exploring why Genoa seems to have left (or to have 
been pushed out of) the limelight of Italian Renaissance history. Obvi- 
ously Niccolo Guarco’s days as doge were numbered, but Genoa experi- 
enced no revolution resulting from defeat in its fourth war with Venice. 
Genoa had brought the war to Venice, and even with formidable allies, it 
had not been able to accomplish its war aims. The city’s institutions of 
government were weak and commanded little respect; perhaps the fact 
that they survived the war was bad for Genoa. The city’s spirit, almost im- 
possible to fathom, developed bitter divisions, but Genoa experimented 
with serious remedies for its ills. 

The real issue, it seems to me, is the hegemony Venice and Florence ex- 
ercise over fifteenth-century Italian history, especially in America. The 
standard story focuses clearly on these two cities, humanism and art, the 
Medici and Venetian ambitions, the two republics in a world of “new 
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monarchies.” Given this scheme, Genoa is an inconvenient relic, a confus. 
ing republic searching for a monarchic or lordly savior, an apparent cul- 
tural backwater embarrassing the rest of Italy with its dearth of “famous” 
artists and authors, a city with no memorable political figures like Cosimo 
de Medici or Tommaso Mocenigo to give its history verve and a touch of 
Renaissance individualism. So Genoa, which too survived the latest war, 
has been consigned to the shadows, not a necessary part of the main story, 
the accepted version of what is important about the next century. Venice 
and Florence are fine places, but they have also bewitched some historians 
into consigning Genoa (and for that matter Milan, Rome, Naples, and Pa- 
lermo) into premature obscurity. Genoese history is complex and (outside 
of Genoa) largely forgotten; let us see if it is also meaningful, for both the 
Genoese and the rest of the Mediterranean world. 


A SEARCH FOR STABILITY, 1381-1396 


Doge Niccolo Guarco was in trouble by the start of 1383; he again wanted 
to hire mercenaries, but the masters of the city’s accounts would not agree 
to the expense.” At a parlamento on 9 March, when these differences 
were discussed, the doge’s opponents accused him of being a Guelf; thus 
did defeat open old wounds. Guarco insisted that he was born a Ghibel- 
line. At this point the normally reticent Giorgio Stella notes that he had 
heard and understood these words as a boy, and that he himself was a Ghi- 
belline of the popolo, a loyalty he scrupulously conceals in his history. On 
19 March the butchers, unhappy about a new tax of a penny per pound on 
meat, assembled and began a revolt, shouting “long live the popolo.” 
Soon they were joined by two thousand armed men from the valleys, and 
by 21 March people in the streets were proclaiming “long live the popolo 
and death to the collecta” — Stella says that they meant the gabelles and 
other taxes. The burden of debt was again influencing Genoese politics. 

During the few days of disorder Guarco promised to step down and 
Leonardo Montaldo, now a senior statesman and one of the richest men 
in Genoa, emerged as the most powerful figure on a committee of eight 
that was trying to restore peace. Intriguing around the doge were three 
men angling to be his successor — Montaldo, Antoniotto Adorno, and 
Pietro Campofregoso. By this time the old nobles, like the Doria and 
Spinola, operated in the background and the popolo dominated politics. 
Guarco was barricaded inside the Palazzo Ducale and no group of rebels 
was strong enough to expel him, but on 6 April he lost his nerve and fled. 
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The first week of April witnessed more chaos as first Adorno and then 
Federigo de Pagana was elected doge, but the procedures were irregular 
and neither was strong enough to take over the government.™ Finally, 
Leonardo Montaldo agreed to serve as doge, but only for six months in 
order to restore the peace. When Adorno stepped down for the second 
time, Montaldo lowered the tax on meat and inns, allowed Niccolo 
Guarco back into town, took steps to protect Famagusta, and above all 
succeeded in restoring order. Stella remarks with some irony that Mon- 
taldo stayed on past the six months of peace he had promised. But in Au- 
gust the plague again broke out in the city and continued through the win- 
ter. Some sort of fever struck Montaldo and he died on 14 June 1385, one 
of the few “perpetual” doges to die in office. The next day Adorno was 
elected doge for the third time. His rule began inauspiciously, as nine hun- 
dred Genoese died of disease that week. As Adorno continued Mon- 
taldo’s policies, he could hope for some support from the Ghibellines and 
middling popolo. 

The early years of Adorno’s second term were taken up by external 
matters, mainly the papal schism, and in extending the commune’s au- 
thority in Liguria. In 1385 the government sent ten galleys under Cle- 
mente de Facio to help Pope Urban VI, who was rescued and brought to 
Genoa in September with a number of imprisoned cardinals; it was ru- 
mored that the pope proceeded to execute five of them.°' Genoa’s help did 
not come for nothing. In an agreement of 17 December Urban acknowl- 
edged owing the city 60,000 florins, and he handed over extensive lands of 
the bishops of Savona, Noli, and Albenga.® Adorno also got more money, 
L25,000 in 1385, from the Maona of Chios by extending its deal another 
twenty-five years, to at least 1416.° The government already knew that it 
could not redeem the island in the next scheduled window, 1391-93, but 
obviously Adorno was primarily trying to raise cash now, with Chios’s fu- 
ture a minor consideration. 

Adorno’s regime continued the tradition of buying up castles and fiefs 
in Liguria; by a complicated series of deals the state acquired the castle of 
Lerma and its lands from the Doria family for L16,200.™ In a bigger sale 
Carlo Fieschi and his family sold castles and lands around Varico for 
31,000 florins. These sellers were not naive and they generally insisted on 
cash, but in 1392 in the last of a series of such purchases Luca Salvago took 
for his part of Bolsaneto seven shares in the new compera of San Paolo, 
put down in his column at 8 percent a year.®° Nevertheless, the state’s poor 
finances limited Adorno’s ability to buy land. Descended from prosper- 
ous merchants, Adorno followed a similar policy for his own family, 
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acquiring fiefs in the countryside as a secure power base providing sup- 
porters and refuge for the Adorno, and as a way to preserve capital by di- 
versifying investments.°’ While in office, the doge himself inexplicably 
prospered; he became a wealthy man with substantial investments, in- 
cluding a small fortune prudently tucked away in Florence’s Monte.” 

The policies of Antoniotto Adorno also indicate that he knew it was 
necessary to avoid warfare if he wanted to remain peacefully in office. In 
1386 additions to the peace between Genoa and Aragon regulated more 
closely their relations at sea, especially to control the corsairs and pirates 
who could start a war.® In the east, Genoa’s ambassadors and the podesta 
of Pera in 1387 made a treaty with the Ivancho prince of the Bulgars by 
which they acquired the usual security and trading privileges that mer- 
chants needed to transact their business.’”? Also in 1387 agreements were 
reached with Murad I of the Ottomans and the Tartars in the Ukraine.” 
Here too the Genoese secured peace and their commercial privileges. Fi- 
nally, Adorno was always interested in maintaining good relations with 
Milan, and in 1388 Giangaleazzo Visconti formally released Genoa from 
the deal it had with his late father in 1367; presumably the Genoese did 
not have to pay some part of the 300,000 florins they had promised.” 
Adorno’s most significant military acts began with sending twelve galleys 
under his brother Raffaele against the king of Tunis in 1388.” This fleet, 
joined by five galleys from Pisa and three from Sicily, took the island of 
Djerba off the North African coast and returned in triumph with consid- 
erable booty, perhaps offsetting the 36,000 florins the fleet cost the state. 
Another, larger expedition against Tunis was planned in 1389 and took 
place in 1390. A great French-Genoese fleet of forty galleys and twenty 
ships, commanded by the doge’s relative Giovanni Centurione, trans- 
ported a crusade led by the duke of Bourbon.” As Stella notes, the expedi- 
tion accomplished nothing, and Adorno was forced to borrow 100,000 
florins at 7.5 percent to cover Genoa’s share of the expenses.”° This failure 
was Adorno’s first slip in five years in office, but it alone did not account 
for his subsequent problems. 

Beginning in 1390, Genoese politics became especially complex (the 
Appendix summarizes the numerous changes in government). The 
Adorno, Montaldo, and Campofregoso families continued to vie for 
power. Guelf and Ghibelline factions again mattered in politics. These 
loyalties were not fixed, for during this period there were two fluid parties, 
both containing nobles and popolo, both grabbing for power in a consti- 
tutional setting with no established mechanism for transferring it. Before 
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the Guelfs helped the twenty-three-year-old Antonio Montaldo to be- 
come doge in 1392, they had earlier in the year reached a secret pact with 
King Charles VI of France. These Guelfs, who were nobles and wealthy 
merchants, were willing to recognize Charles as their lord if he would then 
take over Genoa, which they would administer on his behalf.”° Nothing 
resulted from this deal because the Guelfs found their own way back into 
power, but it was a harbinger of one difference between the parties — the 
Guelfs favored France, a state with territorial ambitions aimed at its 
neighbor, the republic of Genoa. 

Disgruntled Ghibellines opposed the Montaldo regime; even the 
Fieschi were unhappy and aided Guelf rebels in Rapallo.” In early 1393 
Adorno returned to Genoese territory and stirred up rebellion in the 
countryside. By 15 July chaos prevailed in Genoa, a heterogeneous group 
was attacking the Palazzo Ducale, and the Montaldo family soon fled to 
the Doria for safety. In a confusing series of events (see Appendix) and af- 
ter at least four doges, the job was up for grabs. After a tumultuous sum- 
met in 1394 Antoniotto Adorno emerged in September for the fourth 
time as doge, and he picked eighteen anziani, half noble, half popolo, to 
try and restore order. Meanwhile, Genoa was paying the price for four 
years of anarchy. Enguerrand de Coucy attempted to conquer the Riviera 
Ponente for the French, and Savona refused to recognize Adorno as doge. 
Submitting instead to Louis, duke of Orleans and lord of Asti, Savona by 
treaty remained a free Ghibelline commune with the right to levy its own 
taxes. Yet it recognized the French claimant to the papacy and promised 
to help the duke in his wars in Liguria.” 

Adorno faced many troubles in 1395 because the Grimaldi in Monaco, 
the Fieschi at Portofino, Antonio Guarco in the Polcevera valley with sup- 
port from Milan, Antonio Montaldo just to the north of Genoa, and oth- 
ers were all in revolt.” After public deliberations and backstairs dealings 
in 1396, the Genoese decided to hand themselves over to the king of 
France, even though they knew that from time to time he suffered from 
mental illness.” Stella’s own understanding of these events was unfortu- 
nately clouded by his faith in some of the worst features of classical histor- 
ical models. He explained the change to the French regime as partly re- 
sulting from civil wars and discords, partly from Genoa’s bad stars.*' The 
ctisis of Genoa’s early Renaissance did not result from a poor horoscope. 
We will instead look at how people’s views of history and their humanis- 


tic values, or lack of them, shaped this response to the challenge of civic 
collapse. 
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THE CRISIS OF 1396 AND GENOESE HUMANISM 


Ever since Hans Baron suggested almost forty years ago that the threat 
posed by Giangaleazzo Visconti may have altered the course of Florentine 
humanism, historians have been looking at the years just before and after 
1400 for signs of crisis.°* Baron focused sharply on Florence, and al- 
though his thesis has received much criticism, it continues to shape dis- 
cussions of Renaissance humanism. The longer view taken by this book 
supports those critics who believe that Baron did not pay enough atten- 
tion to late medieval lawyers and political thinkers who began the long de- 
bate about liberty and tyranny, a debate in which Viscontt’s career was just 
an interlude.** The modern consensus on Renaissance humanism treats it 
primarily as a bundle of skills derived from the careful study of Roman 
and Greek literature, philosophy, history, and rhetoric. An ability to 
write fine Latin and Greek prose and poetry, rhetorical flourishes, and a 
taste for ancient art and moral philosophy were among the skills the new 
humanists possessed and put to use in the chancelries and diplomatic ser- 
vices of the Italian states. These newly valued aspects of classical culture 
did not predispose their practitioners to favor democracy or republican- 
ism over monarchy; humanists put their skills at the service of their em- 
ployers, be it republican Florence or absolutist Milan. But a deeper appre- 
ciation of the meaning of the classics gave some contemporaries a new 
vocabulary and a set of historical examples with which to defend political 
arrangements and opinions. As these texts and methods percolated 
through systems of education, merchants and nobles, among others, were 
able to frame their views in distinctly nonmedieval ways. 

Jacob Burckhardt, whose work still stands at the center of Renaissance 
scholarship after more than a century, bears some responsibility for con- 
signing Genoa to the shadows. In a memorable (at least in Genoa) com- 
ment, he deprecated the city in these terms: “Genoa scarcely comes 
within the range of our task, as before the time of Andrea Doria [early six- 
teenth century] it took almost no part in the Renaissance. Indeed, the in- 
habitant of the Riviera was proverbial among Italians for his contempt of 
all higher culture.”®° This terse dismissal of Genoese culture, along with 
the usual emphasis on Florence and later Venice, became in some quarters 
canonical and justified ignoring a distinctive Genoese humanism. Let us 
turn around the customary order of things and look for signs of human- 
ism and political thinking, not in the writers, but in the participants in 
Genoese government. A series of remarkable documents preserves the 
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frst and more or less authentic voices of Genoese political groups as they 
sought to find a way out of the disasters of the early 1390s and the sharp 
crisis of 1396. Accounts of discussions held in Genoese assemblies ended 
up in France, a fact the speakers may have anticipated when they voiced 
their opinions about possible French rule. Their remarks were often 
frank, and besides being part of past politics, they reveal contemporary 
modes of thought. These sources are an early example of what Richard 
Sennett calls “civic narrative” — where do people talk, and what do they 
talk about?®° The Palazzo Ducale was the place, and the subject was 
liberty. 

On 10 November 1395 Doge Adorno called together a varied group of 
seven hundred citizens to discuss the city’s future. Adorno began with a 
brief speech in which he noted that Genoa was in ruins because of dis- 
cord.®’ He proposed three possible solutions: (1) appoint a lord to end di- 
visions and save the city’s liberty, (2) bring in new people to assist the gov- 
ernment in restoring order, or (3) reconcile with the Guelfs and maintain 
the city’s liberty without a lord. The first speaker, a notary, proposed a 
balia (special commission) to restore peace; this was basically Adorno’s 
second proposal. The second speaker, Antonio de Paulo, began with a 
strange story about a Catalan who wagered his cat with a Saracen.** Un- 
fortunately, this tale was so well known, or boring, to the audience that 
the notary did not transcribe it but simply wrote “etcetera.” It would be 
interesting to know his point, for de Paulo suggested that the city make 
the king of France its lord. Antonio Re faulted everyone in the city for the 
current mess; he proposed that the doge and a group of citizens negotiate 
with the king of France, or England, or the emperor, or another prince, or 
the Tuscan league, to find a leader. Clemente de Facio, who noted that the 
main issue was unity, believed that the doge should be given the authority 
to achieve this. Lazaro Spinola proposed much the same thing, except 
that he wanted eight people outside the current anziani to serve on a balia 
with the doge. When a vote was taken at the end of the meeting, 188 
agreed with Re, 267 with Facio, 85 with Spinola, and many other speakers 
received a scattering of support. The document lists all the participants 
down to the constables of the neighborhood militias and the consuls of 
the guilds. At this stage we should note two things: Adorno endorsed the 
French solution, and a plurality of citizens supported him. Even those 
who wanted another lord or to give the doge the power to end divisions 
recognized that Genoa was in a bad state. 

By the following July a draft treaty with France existed.” Its eighteen 
provisions made Charles VI of France lord of Genoa, saving the emper- 
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ot’s rights, but it obligated him to rule according to local law through a 
lieutenant surrounded by Genoese anziani. All income from Genoa was 
to benefit only the city and its purposes, and the king promised to protect 
the Genoese from their enemies. The Genoese, in turn, were to be loyal 
to Charles and turn over eight key castles to the French; the commune 
would also transfer the homage of its vassals to him. Charles gave the 
Genoese the same trading privileges that his own subjects enjoyed in his 
kingdom. This last was a favor to the Genoese, as was the king’s promise 
not to alienate any Genoese possessions and to recover Savona for them. 
This deal was not a good one for Genoa as it merely substituted a French 
official for the doge, and this stranger would have no more authority than 
the doge. The king of France gained territories and naval support in his 
wars, but the promise to defend Genoa might prove to be difficult and 
expensive. 

Beginning in July 1396 the Genoese held meetings to discuss this pro- 
posed pact. Thirty-eight mostly prominent people were called to the ini- 
tial gathering on 8 July.” The first speaker, a lawyer, urged the city to agree 
to French rule.”' But then things became more interesting, Francesco 
Leardo disagreed; he wanted to wait and see if the Genoese could live to- 
gether in liberty. Clemente de Facio was sorry to differ with the doge, but 
he too was amazed that anyone wanted to give up his liberty. He believed 
that the pact was derogatory to the emperor’s rights; in any case, the city 
had been in worse shape than it was now, so extreme measures like sub- 
mitting to the French king or the duke of Milan were wrong. Facio con- 
cluded by saying that the Genoese should find a way to live in liberty; the 
king of France was not the one to coerce the Genoese to live in peace. 
Further, the doge should find a way to raise the money to preserve lib- 
erty.” Battista Boccanegra recalled that when the Guelfs gave Genoa to 
King Robert of Naples back in 1318, it was only for six years. Why should 
this pact be perpetual? Antonio Giustiniani also did not understand why 
this submission to France was forever, and he wanted more clarity about 
just how and when Savona was to be recovered. Antonio Re too wanted 
to live in liberty, if the Genoese could. But if Genoa needed to have a lord, 
it should be the duke of Milan, not the king of France. Clemente de Pre- 
montorio, a former doge, did not like some of the terms, but he thought 
that the doge should have the power to negotiate. Pietro Campofregoso, 
on the other hand, endorsed the treaty without reservation. Elite opinion 
was sharply divided; people in favor of the pact wanted to make sure that 
Adorno stayed on, at least as interim governor, and that the Ghibellines 
remained dominant in the city. There was also an undercurrent of support 
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for Giangaleazzo Visconti. But it is striking how these people collectively 
kept the discussion on the idea of liberty. They faced the problem of lib- 
erty with disorder, and they knew their history well enough to appreciate 
past solutions to this old issue and to gauge just how severe the current 
crisis was. 

On the same day there was a big meeting of the Ghibelline popolo — 
by Eugéne Jarry’s account 135 were present.”’ The first speaker opposed 
the treaty and declared that if the doge could not govern Genoa, he 
should hand over power to the leaders of the people, a comment that 
must have rankled the flighty Adorno. But in general the middling types 
were more brief; 89 supported the treaty. On 9 July another assembly 
was called, this time for the usually laconic men from the rural podesta- 
rias of Bisagno and Voltri. Francesco de Aiguino of Voltri said that it 
would be better to be ruled by Genoese “so that we are not shown to be 
slaves,” but if they could not rule themselves, the treaty was the lesser 
evil.°* Giovanni de Bignono, for himself and his neighbors not present, 
wanted, if possible, to preserve liberty in order to bequeath his children 
the freedom his father and ancestors had left him.” Those in favor of the 
pact spoke mostly about peace; of the 129 men present, 81 supported the 
treaty, some with reservations.*° However, the doubters and those advo- 
cating Milan succeeded in delaying matters. It is important to note that 
votes were taken at these assemblies, and they raised the issue of majority 
tule. A majority weary of strife favored the pact, but the majority was at 
this stage reluctant to impose its will on a minority appealing to ideas 
about liberty. 

In September two ambassadors were sent to Milan to raise with Gian- 
galeazzo Visconti the possibility of his becoming lord of Genoa.”’ He 
wisely refused, no doubt sensing that his good relations with France were 
at the moment more valuable than the unpleasant task of restoring peace 
in Genoa. More discussions took place that month, and an exasperated 
Adorno suggested that he might yet again leave office — obviously a tac- 
tic to push through the treaty with France. Hundreds more people 
participated in this round of debates. Because it is not possible to sum- 
marize these remarkable discussions here, let us instead look for signs of 
crisis, humanism, and opinions about liberty. People were divided about 
whether or not Adorno should have the power to name his successor if he 
decided to resign. Niccolo Angeli wanted to give the doge supreme power 
to cut a deal with Milan or any other state, and in a tribute to the new 
learning he cited something from the Roman historian Sallust to support 
his view.” Again, the notary, either from familiarity or boredom, simply 
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wrote “et cetera” and skipped the edifying example. Others, like Cle- 
mente de Facio, insisted that the people should have a role in choosing the 
next doge. The sense of these meetings was that the crisis was so serious 
that the doge should have the authority, but not by himself, to negotiate 
with a king, prince, or duke. 

The discussions continued into October. In a meeting of the Ghibel- 
line popolo, Antonio Re, who ended up with the support of 68 of the 120 
men present, admitted that Genoa was in crisis. He could see no obvious 
way to unify the city, and he made the cryptic remark that it was not pos- 
sible to take money from the people by force —a sign that even forced 
loans were no longer possible.'” In desperation, he favored making a deal 
with the first person who could help the city and making that deal as soon 
as possible, presumably referring to France. Jacopo Cachorio, with whom 
no one agreed, said that Genoa was like an unfortunate ship with no 
bread or water; it needed someone to bring it into a safe port.'”! Like a pre- 
scient believer in the Baron thesis, Jacopo observed that the Florentines 
had endured many troubles, especially internal ones, yet they had not sub- 
jugated themselves to a lord. He wanted to wait and see what happened 
and advised reducing expenses. He was not unreasonable, but he received 
no support, though men like Francesco de Aiguino and Giovanni de Bi- 
gnono were not invited to these October meetings, perhaps a sign that the 
growing consensus to submit to France was partly contrived. By the great 
meeting on 23 October, 325 of the 608 present agreed with the jurist Do- 
menico Imperiale, who explained, using reasoning from St Augustine’s 
City of God, that the deal with France was expedient, easy, certain, and safe, 
and should be made.' Valente Pinello, with whom no one agreed, te- 
called the submission to the archbishop of Milan back in 1353 and how 
unhappy everyone was afterward; he urged the appointment of a full am- 
bassador, not just a representative, or, worse, simply an exchange of let- 
ters. The only reservation to surface came from the physician Bartolomeo 
de Maffeo, who wanted an assembly of the people to approve the treaty, 
but only six people agreed. Although Giovanni Stella attended this meet- 
ing, he never added to his brother Giorgio’s cursory account of the sub- 
mission to France.'” The final treaty, produced in November, resembled 
the July draft in its first eighteen provisions and added only one detail: the 
French negotiators agreed that Adorno would serve, at the king’s plea- 
sure, as his first royal governor in Genoa.'** On 27 November 1396, alittle 
before terce, Adorno resigned as doge and by nones the king’s representa- 
tives made him governor. 
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Giorgio Stella, who wrote a history of Genoa for the years 1311-1405, 
and who as a notary and official in the chancelry continued to serve and 
to write in the new regime, summarized the treaty. Stella left the impres- 
sion that all that had really changed was that Charles VI now selected the 
doge, his governor.’ French rule did not bring the immediate peace and 
order the Genoese hoped to gain by ceding some of their liberty. Their 
history, as some citizens suspected, did not indicate that civic peace would 
come easily. But Giorgio Stella, and from 1405 to 1435 his brother Gio- 
vanni, tried to give the Genoese a new style of history, one different from 
that of Jacopo Doria and the older, urban chronicle tradition. Both men 
wrote a fine, classical Latin, which Giovanni embellished with apt quota- 
tions from Roman poets. Giorgio knew the classical historians as well as 
important medieval ones, and he and his brother corresponded with the 
eminent humanist and fellow bureaucrat, Coluccio Salutati, the chancel- 
lor of Florence.'”° In 1405 Stella presented the first draft of his history to 
Jean Le Meingre, called Boucicaut, the French governor; the learned 
Archbishop Pileo de Marini, an avid book collector, also wanted a copy.'©” 
Eric Cochrane states that this work was “almost a humanist chronicle,” 
but it eschewed analysis and offered few practical solutions to Genoa’s 
predicaments.'”® Stella’s history, stuck as it was with an annalistic format 
with venerable practitioners like Livy, did offer more analysis than his pre- 
decessors; moreover, he wrote a fine Latin, as did his brother Giovanni, 
who went out of his way to avoid medieval neologisms. Both writers 
downplayed the providential history of their medieval forerunners but 
continued to have little to say about women. Giorgio embarrassingly emu- 
lated the dreary classical taste for the supernatural in his odd comments 
on Genoa’s bad stars. Nobody in Genoa, or elsewhere, had a cure for the 
city’s ills, and only in Tacitus would Stella have found so judgmental and 
analytical a classical model to follow. In every respect the Stella brothers 
wrote humanistic history, albeit in the difficult and occasionally tedious 
annalistic format. 

The crisis of the 1390s compelled the Genoese to think hard about 
their freedom, and people from the valleys did not need classical models 
or elegant Latin to help them appreciate the medieval legacy of civic lib- 
erty. Yet the discussions reveal that the Genoese nobles, popolo, and rural 
folk knew their own past well and even remembered important features 
of Venetian and Florentine history. All groups carefully reasoned about 
politics, and they all cared about what God wanted them to do. The Gen- 
oese gave up some liberty for order, and sadly for them they lost some lib- 
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erty for good and gained little civic peace. As Jacopo Cachorio recog- 
nized, the Florentines did not look to foreign saviors, but this had less to 
do with humanism than it did with the fact that Florence had learned its 
lessons about foreign rule in the early fourteenth century, and in the after- 
math of the Ciompi revolt of 1378 its commune appears to have been bet- 
ter at controlling its magnates and artisans. In Genoa liberty was still a ro- 
bust concept, the nobles and artisans were still involved in politics, and 
proximity to Milan and France made the prospects of foreign rule more 
immediate than they may have appeared in Florence. Just because the 
Genoese submitted to France and later Milan does not mean that they 
did not value their freedom or share in humanistic culture. They wanted 
both liberty and order, and they saw the French king as a kind of super 
podesta who would bring peace and justice and otherwise leave them 
alone. They were wrong, but this result does not negate the seriousness of 
their motives. 

A curious poem in dialogue form from about 1421, composed in dis- 
tant Caffa by a Lombard schoolteacher named Alberto Alfieri, captures 
some of this confusion in its perplexing nostalgia for Antoniotto Adorno. 
This thoroughly humanistic Latin work portrays Adorno as a wise spirit 
and lauds him as “O illustrious doge, father of the Genoese, god of the 
fatherland.”'® Alfieri, stuck with Adorno’s family and its appetite for 
praise, has to portray Adorno as a patriot, and he completely obscures 
Adorno’s crucial role in bringing about the now hated period of French 
rule. Genoa’s search for liberty still mattered, and even a talented outsider 
like Alfieri, viewing Genoa from Caffa’s perspective, could see patriotism 
in the occasional necessity of foreign rule. 

The Genoese valued a culture rooted in their own historical traditions, 
which they knew well. Like the Venetians, they would not cheerfully hire 
educated foreigners to come to their city to condescend to them, although 
they were not averse to gratuitous praise from publicists like the Floren- 
tine humanist Giannozzo Manetti.''® Unlike Rome, for example, where 
the papal curia acted like a magnet attracting humanists from across Italy, 
Genoa and Liguria, with their small postplague populations, preferred 
their own people.'’' Naturally, there were fewer of them; Flavio Biondo, 
in his taka I/lustrata (1448-53), names only three famous writers in 
Genoa.'’” One of them is Jacopo Bracelli (1390—post-1466), humanist, 
historian, and chancellor of Genoa.'* The fragment of Bracelli’s surviv- 
ing correspondence (1430s—50s) shows that this erudite Genoese was part 
of the international network of humanists like Francesco Barbaro in Ven- 
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ice, Flavio Biondo in Rome, Poggio Bracciolini in Florence, and Giovanni 
Maria Filelfo in Turin.''* Bracelli exchanged gossip and information 
about history, poetry, and books with these correspondents and local no- 
tables such as Francesco Spinola and Tommaso and Niccolo Campofre- 
goso who also had a taste for the new learning. There is one letter that 
captures some of the distinctive flavor of Genoese humanism. Once again 
the subject is slavery, perpetually linked to liberty in Genoa, as Francesco 
de Aiguino noted in the discussions of 1396. In 1454 Bracelli, now retired, 
wrote to one of his successors as chancellor, Giorgio de Via.'’ Jacopo 
wanted some help from the Genoese ambassador in Venice because his 
slave Valentino, about twenty-two years old and originally from some- 
where around the Black Sea, had run away with two other slaves, and he 
believed that the fugitives were heading for Venice. Thus in an elegant 
Latin letter that with a few changes would fit comfortably in the corre- 
spondence of Pliny the Younger, Bracelli brought the machinery of state 
to bear on his personal problem. Perhaps only in Genoa would a humanist 
have had this experience, one so typically classical, of dealing with a run- 
away slave. Genoa was probably like Venice in this and other matters and 
a little behind Florence in producing and patronizing humanists and art- 
ists, but already by 1400 it was revealing what were the distinctive preoc- 
cupations of Genoese humanists — history and liberty. 

The good Latin, classical style and models, book collecting, and more 
careful reasoning about history and liberty——the themes of human- 
ism — existed alongside older and durable modes of thought. In 1424 
Bertone de Bochetino from Moneglia asked the anziani for help in a dis- 
pute about a land sale.'’° As part of his proof that he had paid the full price 
and did not owe the additional sum claimed by the seller, Bertone, having 
faith in God and the truth, seized a red-hot piece of iron weighing three 
pounds and walked with it for ten paces, then threw it to the ground, from 
where a flame rose up. Bertone suffered no injuries and thus in his mind 
proved his case. The anziani and the governor of Genoa, who was at that 
time a cardinal, passed the problem to the podesta of Moneglia, who was 
to determine if Bertone’s opponent wanted to undergo this ordeal and if 
in fact Bertone had done so without harm. If so, then the case against him 
should be dismissed. Trial by ordeal in the early fifteenth century is re- 
markable, but that the educated classes, steeped in humanism and legal 
studies, should let this caricature of justice pass is an indication that few 
people were as yet burdened with the habit of living according to the 
new learning. 
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FRENCH RULE, THE BIANCHI, AND THE BANK, 1397-1409 


Even as Charles VI’s main representative, Bishop Pierre Fresnel of Meaux, 
appointed Antoniotto Adorno the royal governor of Genoa on 27 No- 
vember 1396, back in Paris plans were afoot to replace him with Count 
Walerand of Saint Pol. A set of instructions drawn up in December for 
French officials in Genoa noted that Domenico Cattaneo had already 
written to the king urging that a new governor be named.'”” Adorno 
handed over the insignia of office on 18 March and returned to his 
home."'® Jarry concludes that the transfer of power solved none of Gen- 
oa’s problems because the governor simply substituted for the doge and 
his powers were insufficient. The monarchy was unable to offer its greatest 
gift, impartiality, because the bargain eventually sacrificed the Guelfs and 
changed nothing else about the dynamics of power in Genoa.'”” We do 
not have to share Jarry’s optimistic view of monarchy to agree that the 
fundamental problem was that Genoa’s constitution did not command 
much loyalty. In addition, the state’s weak financial base precluded anyone 
inside Genoa from imposing authority because there was not enough 
money to hire mercenaries to do the job and there were always too many 
Genoese who would object. Jarry laments the Genoese inability to submit 
to discipline and make the sacrifices necessary to maintain order, but they, 
like the Venetians and Florentines, continued to value liberty and sus- 
pected concentrated power. They paid a price for this, ending up with a 
state that deserved little moral authority. 

At first Saint Pol enjoyed some successes: Savona submitted to Genoa, 
Antonio Montaldo reconciled himself to the new regime and returned 
Gavi in exchange for his expenses and a pension, and Sceva Doria pacified 
the Levante and was sent to do the same for the Ponente.’”° But a terrible 
plague raging since July 1398 was killing sixty people a day in the city and 
suburbs.’”' Saint Pol stepped down to return to the perhaps mote salubri- 
ous France. By July, the month in which both Antoniotto Adorno and 
Antonio Montaldo died from the plague, the Ghibellines of the Polcevera 
and Bisagno valleys were in revolt and fighting Fieschi Guelfs.'” For a 
while both parties in the city cooperated in opposing the rural revolt, but 
by the end of July bitter fighting broke out inside Genoa. At a remarkable 
meeting on 28 July at Santa Maria delle Vigne the Ghibellines selected a 
balia of four men — Domenico Doria, Antonio Re, Raffaelle de Facio, 
and Morruello Cigala— to take command and deal with the Guelfs, 
whose most prominent leaders were Antonio Fieschi and Antonio Catta- 
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neo. The two factions barricaded themselves in various parts of the city, 
and the French could not stop the fighting. An agreement on 29 July 
changed the balance of the anziani to ten Ghibellines and eight Guelfs.' 
But this truce lasted only two weeks and fighting resumed in August. The 
French lieutenant, Bourleux de Luxembourg, did not like the truce any- 
way because it required him to destroy parts of the fortress of Castelletto, 
and this was not in the king’s interests. 

By September both sides were exhausted; they put down their arms and 
Giovanni Spinola was named captain of justice. Stella estimates that the 
fighting caused a million florins in damages. The new French governor, 
Colart de Calleville, arrived on 21 September; he had been waiting in Asti 
until things settled down in Genoa — not much strong rule here!'? In 
early 1399 the popolo formed an organization called Scorzola, which 
must have taken its name from the great victory over the Venetians in 
1298. These people wanted no nobles to serve as anziani, and on 6 May 
they took up arms shouting “long live the popolo and the king” — a new 
alliance. Stella says that Guelfs and Ghibellines were together in this.'° 
Other popolo who really were rich quasi-nobles rallied to the regime, but 
the rebels took the Palazzo and the Porta Vacca and the people of the val- 
leys soon joined them. On 9 May Calleville agreed to their demands and 
they put down their arms. This revolt shows that the popolo still hoped 
the French could bring order, and that their opposition to the nobles and 
the popolo grasso cut across the Guelf-Ghibelline split. Note too how 
quickly some people learned to revolt in the king’s name. 

At this juncture the story of the Bianchi, an episode of spiritual revival 
in Genoa, ties together many of the themes covered here.'*” The Bianchi 
arose among the common people of Provence, and by the time they 
reached Liguria, they were wearing white linen and chanting psalms and 
prayers; Stella gives the text of their hymn Stabat Mater. Men surrounded 
the women who marched in the middle, carrying red crosses. The Bianchi 
traveled to Genoa via the Polcevera valley from Lombardy; they were im- 
mediately popular and gathered new adherents along the way. At Voltria 
mother brought an apparently dead infant to the church of San Ambrogio 
and for three hours the Bianchi shouted for mercy; the child then came 
to life and this moved many. On 5 July the Bianchi, the people from the 
Polcevera, and the mother and child entered Genoa. Stella says they now 
numbered five thousand and some prominent people joined them. Arch- 
bishop Jacopo Fieschi held services, and people confessed and received 
the host. Women were processing through the streets, as were most of the 
city’s slaves; according to Stella, everyone participated except the sick and 
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aged, but clearly women and slaves were more visible once the Bianchi be. 
came active in Genoa. The archbishop and the Dominicans and Francis. 
cans took out their relics and also processed through the city. All of these 
efforts helped to confirm peace in Genoa and the Levante, where at Recco 
and Chiavari the Guelfs and Ghibellines made a sincere accord. Stella ob- 
serves that Visconti had prohibited processions in Milan, Savona would 
not let the Bianchi in, and soon Venice kept them out as well.’** Although 
these actions indicated that there was a Guelf tinge to the Bianchi, in 
Genoa it was not possible openly to oppose the call for penance, the 
prayers, and the self-whipping they brought to the city. Federico Vivaldi 
freed a slave of his, a good woman who had dreamed that Mary came to 
her and said that the Genoese had not processed purely and devoutly. So 
to appease Jesus’ wrath they should walk in procession again. After the au- 
thorities questioned the woman (alas, nameless), the archbishop ordered 
fasting for three days. Then on 28 August there was another big proces- 
sion, though, Stella notes, not as large as the first. 

The Bianchi’s arrival was providential. Rural people, who occasionally 
had a political voice and who were quick to revolt when necessary, took 
up the cause, especially after the miracle of the mother and her child, the 
proverbially helpless. Although women had no formal role in Genoese 
politics, their special enthusiasm for the Bianchi allowed them to partici- 
pate in a broad movement seeking mercy and peace — the second of im- 
mediate concern in Genoa. For the women, the call to peace resonated 
deeply because they at last had the chance to join and even to lead a lawful 
movement with political as well as spiritual goals. Even more poignant 
was the dream of a slave woman in which Mary said that the free people 
were insincere. Stella tells us that slaves were also prominent in the pro- 
cessions; this too was a unique opportunity for them to act publicly ina 
legal way as well as to make a kind of political statement about peace and 
liberty. The dream of the slave woman gained her freedom, and how it 
must have troubled some Genoese that Mary confided Jesus’ views to a 
slave of all people. Although her owner freed this woman, there was no 
wholesale abandonment of slavery. This was not the time for a religious 
revival to touch the free in that way. Benjamin Kedar, also struck by the 
significance of the Bianchi, emphasizes how different this episode of 1399 
was from the reserved, almost mocking way in which the Genoese 
greeted the flagellants in 1260.” For Kedar this difference highlights how 
the change in mood of the post-1348 world made the Genoese mote ex- 
citable and inclined to take seriously a call to penance. This is reasonable, 
but the politics of the previous few years gave the call for peace a special 
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meaning, just as the deaths from disease in the last two years made a cry 
for mercy even more sorrowful. For women and slaves, always tied to- 

ether in their own eyes whenever debates about liberty preoccupied men, 
the Bianchi provided a chance to express themselves in the only licit man- 
oer their culture would permit.'*° 

Signs of the fragility of the current peace appeared at the end of the 
year when the artisans, thinking that things were not going well, proposed 
to improve the government.'*! They elected four consuls of the guilds, 
two Guelfs and two Ghibellines, but they claimed no power except with 
the consent of the governor and his council. In a show of strength, how- 
ever, at the sounding of the campanile on 1 December, the artisans quit 
work for an hour after terce; that evening their leaders dined with 
Calleville, whose unpopularity was increasing. On 12 January 1400 there 
was a popular uprising and anarchy prevailed as the governor did nothing. 
On 17 January the people chose Battista Boccanegra, son of the late Doge 
Simone, to be the king’s captain.'3? New members of the anziani were se- 
lected, all of them Guelf and Ghibelline popolo; the governor withdrew 
to Savona and French rule was in abeyance. Boccanegra resigned on 20 
March, and Genoa ineffectively tried to govern itself through a committee 
until a new governor arrived from France. After another bout of street 
fighting, the people named Battista Franchi to be captain. Various efforts 
to mediate between Calleville, now in Pavia, and the Genoese failed. Even 
Giangaleazzo Visconti’s representatives were attacked while trying to 
help. During the summer and early autumn the fighting continued and 
there was a series of attempted coups. By 19 October things finally settled 
down and Franchi was again in charge; Stella reports that the common 
people wanted him to become doge, but he refused and instead served as 
captain for the king. 

Revolts beset Franchi’s rule in early 1401 as powerful people jockeyed 
for position in this anarchic political environment. On 22 September a 
special balia deposed Franchi and appointed Antonio Giustiniani Longo 
and Gabriele Adorno to restore order.'*’ Finally on 31 October the new 
French governor, Jean Le Meingre, marshal of France, called Boucicaut, 
arrived in the city with nearly one thousand men and was greeted with 
great joy. Immediately it was apparent that Boucicaut was something new 
in Genoese experience as he occupied the town with his forces, mostly 
mercenaries; Stella writes that the nobles were pleased and the popolo ex- 
hausted. On 2 November he arrested Boccanegra and Franchi because 
they had taken measures without the king’s authority. Despite their pleas 
that they had acted only because the city was in chaos, Boccanegra was ex- 
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ecuted the next day as the troops shouted “long live the king.” When 
Franchi, with the help of some popolo, escaped, Boucicaut executed the 
French officer responsible and displayed both heads in the Piazza Pub- 
blica. Such brutality was uncharacteristic in Genoa, where changes in re- 
gime did not result in executions. Boucicaut quickly followed up these 
actions by quieting the city, recovering all of the castles, pacifying the 
countryside through more force and hangings, and at last bringing the 
Genoese the stability they expected from French rule.’ 

Boucicaut’s policies rested on more than terror to keep Genoa at peace. 
On 19 June 1402 he ordered citizens to surrender all weapons except 
swords and crossbows shorter than a forearm.'*° He also sent three gal- 
leys to Cyprus to quell some local disturbances, the first sign that he 
would use warfare overseas to diffuse tension in the city. In the east Pera 
allied itself with Tamerlane, and for a while the Genoese were happy to 
see this new conqueror devastate the Ottoman Turks. Back home the po- 
polo remained a problem, and Boucicaut dealt with them in two ways. 
First, he limited to four the number of holidays on which the Genoese 
could present a pallium to a church; these solemn festivals celebrated mil- 
itary victories or the rising of the popolo, as on the feasts of Saints Simon 
and Jude and Santa Tecla. He eliminated the last two observances and in- 
stead made November 27 a holiday, the day the French lilies first flew over 
Genoa. Second, he prohibited the people from choosing vicars, gonfalo- 
nieri, ot constables of the local militia. He also moved with severity against 
the guilds, arresting all of their consuls on 26 October and releasing them 
only after a noble paid for their fine of 1,000 florins. Consuls or meetings 
of the guilds were no longer permitted. The government also regulated 
confraternities; they had the right to exist but were ordered to stick to reli- 
gion and stay out of politics. All of these tactics indicate a concerted at- 
tempt to control the popolo and limit their ability to revolt, celebrate past 
triumphs, or even to meet. Some of Boucicaut’s actions cost money, and 
to pay for them he raised taxes on meat, fish, wood, horses, the wages 
of sailors, and notarial documents. Again, the main burden fell on the 
popolo. 

On 4 April 1403 Boucicaut led a small fleet of nine galleys, seven ships, 
and one great galley out of the harbor to settle matters on Cyprus.'** The 
small size of this force testifies to Genoa’s weakened state. Two days be- 
fore he sailed the governor had declared a holiday as he assumed com- 
mand of the fleet and workers took the day off, another instance of how 
carefully this regime manipulated ceremonies to make artisans aware that 
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they worked at the state’s pleasure. While in the east Boucicaut made 
eace with Cyprus, attacked Turkish Alaya, raided the Syrian coast and 
sacked Beirut, feinted at Alexandria, and squabbled with the Venetians off 
Modon on the way home, returning on 29 October.’*’ This expedition 
was one of the last aggressive acts the Genoese took in the east. Mean- 
while, in Chiavari people were revolting because they were too poor to pay 
taxes; problems about taxes were the leitmotiv of the remaining years of 
French rule. On Boucicaut’s return, his commission released its great re- 
daction of Genoese law, the most complete edition of its legal code.’ At 
the end of 1403 he instituted the office of Misericordia to coordinate char- 
ity to the poor.'*? Not much is known about this institution’s work during 
this period, but a document from 1478 reveals that nobles served as the 
officials and protectors of a hospital, and three women, one a prioress, 
also provided service, probably as the actual providers of assistance.’ 

In 1404 there was an indication of trouble. As Antonio Guarco plotted 
in his Pavian exile, Boucicaut put a price of 1,000 florins on his head, alive 
or dead.'*! When disease struck in 1405 and 1406, Boucicaut left Genoa 
for long periods of time, absences that weakened his prestige and his grip 
on the city. The governor was also distracted by his efforts to reach a deal 
with Florence whereby that city would acquire Pisa and Genoa would get 
Porto Pisano and Livorno (sold to the Florentines in 1421), all spoils in 
the aftermath of Giangaleazzo Visconti’s death and the temporary col- 
lapse of the Milanese state. In 1407, when Sarzana, a tiny state between 
Liguria and Tuscany, submitted to Genoa, it gained additional territo- 
ties and some new taxpayers.'** Also, Boucicaut more or less compelled 
Genoa to recognize the French pope Benedict, who spent some time in 
the city that year. The first serious revolt against the French took place in 
1408 in, of all places, Chios, where the rallying cry was “Long live the po- 
polo and San Giorgio.”'*? The revolt was put down in the next year, but, as 
Stella notes, the Genoese back home had also become discontented with 
French rule.'** The regime was too violent and expensive for Genoese 
tastes; the governor’s grandiose plans in places like Livorno cost too 
much money. In August 1409, while Boucicaut was away in France, a large 
force of those opposed to French influence in the region, led by Marchese 
Teodoro of Montferrat, Lord Facio Cane of Pavia, and Battista Franchi in- 
vaded Liguria. On 3 September an assembly of citizens deposed Bouci- 
caut in absentia, and his lieutenant was killed while trying to flee the city. 
In these circumstances self-rule seemed impracticable, so the Genoese 
exchanged one ruler for another; they invited the marchese of Montferrat 
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to govern the city, which he entered on 6 September. By now Boucicaut 
was in Gavi with a big army, but Liguria went over to the new regime so 
quickly that he and the French withdrew into Piedmont. 

In his account of 1407 Stella, in the thrall of his classical models, failed 
to mention the founding of the innovative Casa or Bank of San Giorgio, 
which Jacques Heers describes as the main institution and great power in 
the city in the fifteenth century.'* The establishment of the Casa re- 
sponded to the perennial problem of the debt and interest payments, as 
well as the current spate of tax revolts. Table 12 reveals that the total debt 
came to nearly three million lire, with two-thirds resulting from the last 
two wars with Venice (New and Old San Paolo). The protectors of the 
rules of the compere floated the idea of consolidating the debt, and four 
new officials, the procurators of San Giorgio, began to work on their plans 
in 1405.'*° By April 1407 the officials were able to begin the immensely 
complex process of taking over the shares of the old debt and exchanging 
them for shares at a nominal value of Lioo, share for share, in the new 
compera of San Giorgio. A document from 7 May 1407 shows how the 
government in this case ordered the end of the New San Paolo compera 
and its shares to be bought up at Lioo in 7 percent shares.'*’ As the house, 
or Casa, became responsible for meeting the new, lower interest payments 
of 7 percent, it also acquired all of the revenues assigned to support these 
old debts. The main points to keep in mind are that this great simplifica- 
tion took four years to complete and was a monument to late medieval 
record keeping; people had no choice but to turn in their shares. Some 
debt remained outside the new system. The rich lost a little in the reduced 
interest, but they gained security of payment. The Casa’s organizational 
structure, however, guaranteed that the creditors dominated it. The main 
officials were the eight protectors, who had to have at least L1,000 in 
shares. A council of fifty-two major participants advised the protectors. 
The shares could be bought and sold; there was a 1 percent tax on such 
transactions, and the Casa kept track of the owners.'*® 

On z March 1408 the Casa began a banking business to serve the share- 
holders and tax collectors. The Bank of San Giorgio collected sizable tax 
revenues and made interest payments to the creditors, who could choose 
to leave their money in the bank. Only shareholders, using their shares as 
collateral, could borrow money, so in modern parlance it was much more 
a merchant than a public bank and it did not replace the numerous private 
banks in Genoa.'*? Because the bank had income from Pera and Caffa, it 
could also provide the shareholders with some service in bills of ex- 
change. Beneath the surface, three vital aspects of this institution deter- 
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TABLE 12. Original Capital of the Compere of San Giorgio, 1407-1408 


Original 
Date Name of Loan Capital Interest 
1395 | Compera S. Pietro §29,646.s3.d8 8.5 
1403  Gazaria 132,859.S2.d7 8.0 
1378 NewS. Paulo 903,966.s11.d5 8.5 
1350 OldS. Paulo I,021,009.S7 10.0 
1374 Maona of Cyprus 147,102.86.d8 

Total Value L2,938,462.s10.d4 (7%) 


Sources: Gioffré, I/ debito pubblico genovese; Sieveking, Studio, 2:18. 


mined its future. First, the bank’s income was supposed to be sufficient, 
given the reduced interest payments, to amortize the debt by buying up its 
own shares with extra income.'°? But second, the state, which renounced 
all control over the Casa and bank in 1418, naturally continued to need 
credit. So, alas, three, the bank loaned the state money by issuing more 
shares (in effect, watering its own stock) and began lowering interest pay- 
ments — first to 5.25 percent in 1419, with the promise of the full 7 per- 
cent when normalcy returned, and eventually to 4.50 percent in 1440; in 
reality the interest was variable.'>’ Loans to the state, never sufficiently or 
securely capitalized, helped to bring down the bank in 1444, but the Casa 
of course continued. The other problem for the bank was that beginning 
in 1437 it assumed authority over the mint and, more impossibly, for 
maintaining a fixed and unrealistic ratio of value between the gold and sil- 
ver currency.'°* From its headquarters in the old customhouse in the har- 
bor, now the Palazzo San Giorgio, the creditors, mostly noble and rich, 
ran their own state. 


Let us take another look at the physical city around the year 1400. Com- 
ing to Genoa from the north and entering the fourteenth-century walls at 
Porta San Bartolomeo, we pass through the still partly agrarian Valle- 
chiara neighborhood, dominated on the left by the imposing walls of Cas- 
telletto, where one of the city’s four great clocks sounds the hours, and on 
the right the church of the Carmines. Entering the 1155 walls at Porta San 
Nicola, we find ourselves in the gardens surrounding the big church of 
San Francesco, with its large cemetery. The major city aqueduct runs 
along the old city walls. A few more steps and we see on the right the hos- 
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pital of San Francesco for foundlings and on the left the hospital of Santa 
Maria Maddalena, which serves the blind. Beyond this hospital, along the 
walls, are the public brothels and then the soccer fields. Around San Fran- 
cesco no albergo prevails, and this area contains one of the fourteen baths 
in the city as well as weavers, dyers, and tailors. Going deeper into the city 
we pass into the albergo controlled by the De Franchi clan. As we walk 
straight to the harbor and the Palazzo San Giorgio, we pass through 
neighborhoods dominated by the Spinola of San Luca, the Vivaldi, the 
Grillo near the church of Santa Maria delle Vigne (here intersecting the 
tour in Chapter 2), the Usodimare, and finally the Lomellini who live in 
the area around the palazzo. On this same path we have also seen the fur- 
rier and cheese-maker districts, and while approaching the palazzo we 
pass the narrow, crowded streets of the silk and cloth areas near the port. 
Away from the port, to our left, are the locksmiths, shield makers, and 
metal workers. 

Standing at the harbor by the Palazzo San Giorgio, we are in the middle 
of the port and its ripa — the neutral area of markets and docks. To our 
left is the Ponte de Pesci and the fish market; farther along we see the har- 
bor mole, with its own church of San Marco, and the extended breakwater 
with its great lighthouse on the end. To our right is the Ponte del Pedaggio 
for customs, then the Spinola docks and warehouses and their public 
bath. Just where the 1155 walls came down to the sea is the great arsenal 
for building galleys, now just in front of San Giovanni. We stand in the 
richest part of the city; two hundred meters behind us is the cathedral and 
the big Palazzo Ducale complex. This small stretch of city behind us is di- 
vided among six alberghi, so densely populated and contentious is the 


city’s core. 


A SEARCH FOR STABILITY AND SLAVES, 1409-1436 


Giovanni Stella does not mention the irony of Genoa handing itself over 
to a marchese of Montferrat; after four centuries of struggle against the 
local nobility, Marchese Teodoro was elected captain of Genoa on 6 Sep- 
tember 1409 for one year, with the same powers as a doge.'”* This new re- 
gime was strongly Ghibelline. Genoa’s foreign policy turned against the 
French in Naples, and some vicious fighting occurred in Liguria as Genoa 
recovered parts of its domain.'* Stella notes that many Guelfs became 
Ghibellines because they recognized that these disputes were hurting the 
state. The policy of forcing Guelfs to buy up confiscated Fieschi shares of 
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the compere may also have encouraged the wealthy to change allegiances. 
In Genoa these old labels began to disappear, only to be replaced by new 
rivalries, the Blacks and the Whites, a continuation of the old factions in 
the changing political circumstances of the fifteenth century.’ 

In 1413 fighting between the Doria and Spinola factions in Savona 
brought the marchese in to mediate; the city sent Giorgio Adorno and 
other nobles on the same mission. Suspicions about Adorno’s motives 
prompted the marchese to arrest him, but the real trouble was in Genoa, 
where on 20 March Tommaso Campofregoso entered the city and the 
people revolted. By the next day the marchese’s governor had fled, and Gi- 
orgio Adorno, quickly released, returned to Genoa and was elected doge 
on 27 March to preside over a regime that divided the governmental 
offices evenly between nobles and the people.’** According to Stella, the 
revolt produced little bloodshed; only four men and three women, all of 
them from the popolo minuto, were killed. The historian does not say what 
role women played in this revolt; we can only speculate that they were 
more active in insurrections than this classicizing source relates. 

Giorgio Adorno made peace with Florence and got Emperor Sigis- 
mund to annul Genoa’s submission to France. Thus the city’s foreign 
affairs quickly improved.'*’ In Liguria the state recovered all of its lands; 
in Gavi there was a pro-Genoa revolt with people shouting “Long live the 
popolo and the Genoese commune.”'”® Stella observes that the Guelfs 
were still claiming their rights contained in the agreement of 13 31 for one- 
half of the offices, even though the historian estimates that they com- 
prised only one-quarter of the Genoese. These loyalties were fading, how- 
ever; the emperor and Pope John XXIII were working together to end the 
schism. Yet Genoa’s reputation for disorder was the ostensible reason why 
Sigismund would not visit the city in 1414, when a series of revolts erupted 
against the doge.’*” Once again Genoa sank into civil war with various 
factions controlling parts of the city. In March 1415 the rebels and the 
doge reached an agreement by which Adorno stepped down in exchange 
for life immunity from taxes, a pension of 300 florins a year, and the con- 
sulship at Caffa, practically at the other end of the world. But Tommaso 
Campofregoso, the son of the victor at Famagusta and a participant in so 
many revolts, was not content to remain out of power, and on 29 June he 
led a revolt that led to his election as doge on 4 July. The new doge, mar- 
tied to Clemenza Adorno, daughter of the late Antoniotto, and a nephew 
of the doge Domenico Campofregoso, had five talented and ambitious 
brothers; he quickly restored order and lowered the wine tax to make the 


poor happy. 
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Tommaso, who ruled from 1415 to 1421, was the first of Genoa’s doges 
to behave like a prince—he patronized humanists, spent money on 
splendid clothing, horses, and furnishings, and lived well. The new doge 
used his brothers as loyal assistants; in 1416 Battista was sent out as 
captain-general of La Spezia to fight rebels, and as soon as Spinetta re- 
turned from his consulship at Pera he was dispatched to Savona to restore 
order there; Abramo was made governor of Corsica.’ Every new doge 
sought to restore peace as a way to diffuse political tensions and to reduce 
financial burdens. Tommaso offered military help and a truce to France in 
1416, the year Harfleur fell to the English;'®' on 19 January 1417 he con- 
cluded a three-year truce with Aragon.’ Only Milan remained a prob- 
lem. In 1419 a treaty with Filippo Maria Visconti bought the duke’s aban- 
donment of the rebels for 150,000 florins and settled matters with some of 
the marchesi.'® But so far the new regime had trouble bringing peace and 
stability to Genoa. 

In Genoa the doge began the massive work of extending the arsenal 
and its dry-dock capacity, a project that must have employed many arti- 
sans, boosting employment. The real test of his rule was the need to keep 
the peace. Aragon’s Alfonso V, who would trouble Genoa for decades to 
come, pacified Sardinia and began a fresh campaign to conquer Corsica 
by taking Calviin 1420. This ruler’s ambitions to use Sardinia and Sicily as 
bases for expansion in the Mediterranean threatened Genoa and Na- 
ples.'°* Tommaso sent his brother Giovanni and seven ships with 1,500 
men to relieve Bonifacio, the last Genoese stronghold on Corsica, and the 
expedition broke through the Catalan blockade, forcing Alfonso to with- 
draw but leaving forces on the island.’® Jacopo Bracelli wrote a monograph 
celebrating this short war and modest Genoese triumph. But the peace 
with Milan did not hold, and the Montaldo, Adorno, Spinola, and Fieschi 
families remained unreconciled to Tommaso’s rule. In 1421 the Genoese 
exiles, wanting a change in government, solicited help from Filippo 
Maria Visconti, who was happy to provide it.'©° Milan had reached an alli- 
ance with Alfonso by which both states would attack Genoa, by land (Mi- 
lan) and by sea (Aragon), to their mutual advantage.'®’ A big army under 
the formidable Francesco Visconti, called Carmagnola, advanced on 
Genoa from the north. Recognizing his hopeless situation, the doge 
struck a deal with Milan, offering Visconti the same position and powers 
that the king of France once had. Stella notes that the doge was anxious 
to avoid bloodshed, but he was also looking out for his own family. The 
doge received 30,000 florins for unspecified damages and his brother 
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15,000 for giving up Savona.'©* More important, Tommaso became lord of 
sarzana and all its dependencies. On 2 November he and his family set out 
for their new domains, leaving Carmagnola to occupy the city. 

Once more Genoa turned to a foreign ruler, yet again from Milan, to 
bring it the peace its own people could not establish. The anziani, chan- 
celry, and Bank of San Giorgio operated as before; only at the top was for- 
eign rule meaningful, so the Genoese may have believed that they pre- 
served liberty and averted civil war by submitting to Milan. Filippo Maria 
kept Corsica for himself and tried to defend Genoa’s interests against Al- 
fonso. In the 1420s Florence and Venice rallied sentiment against Vis- 
conti’s despotism.’ In their eyes Genoa had become part of the problem; 
its apparently craven submission hurt the city’s reputation, especially in 
comparison to the two republics that kept their liberty. The Genoese paid 
a high price for domestic peace because the new duke intended to use 
them, more systematically than Boucicaut ever attempted, to further Mi- 
lan’s territorial ambitions and foreign policy. The terrible sack of Mar- 
seilles in 1427 by the Aragonese and Catalans was a warning that this fleet 
might easily have attacked Genoa instead. Genoa continued to figure in 
Alfonso’s ambitions. According to his most recent biographer, the king’s 
Italian policies required a friendly government in Genoa, and he never 
abandoned his designs on Corsica.'”° 

Firm and compassionate government by Bartolomeo della Capra, the 
archbishop of Milan, kept Genoa peaceful enough so that by 1429 the 
shares in San Giorgio were selling at L7o, the highest they had been for a 
decade, proving that Milanese rule benefited the creditors and explaining, 
in part, why the wealthy favored it.'”’ Late that year a new governor, Nic- 
colo Piccinino, arrived to squash the remnants of a rural revolt, and in 
1430 he dealt severely with the people of the Polcevera valley, even to the 
point of taking the bells from all of their churches so they could not be 
easily summoned to revolt.'”* Milan dragged Genoa into its quarrels with 
Florence and became part of a league that soon drew Venice, already 
fighting Milan in Lombardy, into open warfare with Genoa as well. This 
last and fifth war between the two sea powers continued until 1433.’ In 
1431 Venice sent a fleet of sixteen galleys and two galleasses against 
Genoa. In August this expedition defeated nine galleys off Portofino, cap- 
turing seven Genoese vessels and their admiral, Francesco Spinola, a tal- 
isman name evoking past naval victories.'’* Once again, the reduced size 
of these fleets demonstrates the weakening naval power of both cities. 
During this war the padri of the commune — the old guardians of the 
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port and mole whose duties now extended to the sewers, water supply, the 
infrastructure of Genoa, and the regulation of prostitutes — built two 
docks, and the governor extended his palazzo and square, as well as order- 
ing improvements in the aqueducts and sewers, all to put people to work 
and help the poor.'”° Such policies must have responded to the difficulties 
of war, a famine throughout Italy, the disruption of trade, and the need to 
maintain the regime’s popularity. 

In 1433, when Milan, Venice, and Florence made peace fora time, Gen- 
oa’s war ended and it recovered its possessions. Early that year Alfonso 
was again active in Naples, where he took Gaeta and was named heir to 
the kingdom, a promise soon revoked, producing a stalemate between 
him and his chief rival, Louis of Anjou.'”® War broke out again over Na- 
ples in 1435, and the duke ordered the Genoese to send a fleet south to 
fight Alfonso. In July Biagio de Assereto commanded thirteen ships and 
three thousand men heading for Gaeta.'”” On 5 August the great battle of 
Ponza took place outside the harbor, and the Genoese triumphed at sea, 
for almost the last time, taking prisoner Alfonso himself, twelve ships, 
and more than a hundred nobles.'”® Though it was Genoa’s blood and 
money, as Stella put it in the final words of his chronicle, Visconti took the 
credit; in particular, he made sure that as soon as possible the Genoese 
sent Alfonso to Milan, which he reached on 15 September.'” This experi- 
ence of being cheated of their honor and glory encouraged the Genoese 
to think about restoring their liberty.'*° Within a month, Alfonso and Fi- 
lippo Maria decided to make common cause against the French in Naples, 
and the duke wrote to the Genoese, telling them to prepare a fleet to fight 
alongside the Catalans. This was too much to endure and an insurrection 
broke out on Christmas 1435 (in Genoa, New Year’s Day). Within a few 
hours the rebels had killed the Milanese governor and chosen six presi- 
dents and defenders of liberty, all nobles, soon to be joined by two popolo. 
The Genoese sent Jacopo Bracelli as ambassador to the pope and the 
Florentines to seek grain and immediate help against Milan.'®' Genoa’s 
foreign policy required a quick volte-face, but the kind of stability Milan 
provided had finally united the Genoese, at least briefly. 

Some irony is intended by concluding this section on Genoa’s seatch 
for stability and liberty by examining the circumstances of slaves in the 
city. A document from 1392 reveals that Giorgio da Feggino, a dealer in 
slaves, kept his shop in the neighborhood of the Marini, in the heart of the 
city, midway on a line between the cathedral and the Palazzo San Gior- 
gio.’ This retailer of slaves highlights the complexity of analyzing Geno- 
ese slavery, for it must be remembered that in Genoa there was at least one 
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place where people could buy slaves from a selection or perhaps even or- 
der them. Along with the notarial records documenting sales and emanci- 
ations, the surviving tax records of the late fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies reveal that the state taxed sales, manumissions, and the possession 
of slaves.'®? Because they were items of commerce, at any moment there 
was a fixed number of slaves more or less permanently in the city as well 
as a floating population of slaves in transit or held as stock waiting for a 
market. Thus, for example, one of the few actual counts of slaves that sur- 
vives, from 1458, shows that there were 2,059 slaves in the city, 2,005 
women and 54 men, an astonishing proportion.'** In the same year the 
head tax indicated only 1,440 slaves, but some families and persons were 
exempt from this tax, as perhaps were slaves in transit.'"*° Domenico 
Gioffré estimates that slaves comprised between 2 and 4 percent of the 
fifteenth-century population, and this reasonable figure was at the higher 
end earlier in the century. After the 1450s the number of slaves declined, 
for reasons we will explore in the next chapter.'®® 
In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries most slaves in Genoa were Sar- 
acens, but after the Genoese firmly established themselves at Caffa, 
the Black Sea supplied Tartars, what was by the late fourteenth century 
the most important category of slaves.'®’ After Tamerlane’s campaigns 
disrupted this trade, Circassian and Russian slaves from this area became 
the centerpiece of trade and consumer demand in Genoa.'®* These slaves, 
overwhelmingly female, were considered attractive in a market that valued 
slaves according to their color. White slaves cost the most, followed by 
mixed and olive-complexioned ones, with darker (called black or indigo) 
slaves fetching the lowest price. Even if we accept Gioffré’s slightly lower 
figures from the commercial contracts, 86.4 percent female and 13.6 per- 
cent male, gender and color clearly are the keys to understanding the role 
of slaves in Genoese society. Women slaves, almost all by tradition in do- 
mestic service, worked in and out of the house, cooking, cleaning, car- 
tying water, going to the ovens, digging latrines, and in many cases, it 
seems, serving the sexual appetites of their male masters.'*” Many scholars 
have pondered the tensions that developed from what many mistresses 
must have joined Petrarch in viewing as domestic enemies — the female 
slaves.” The nobles of the alberghi owned more than half the slaves in 
1458. Some artisans possessed slaves and presumably put a few to use in 
their work; the two largest categories were shoemakers and smiths.'”! The 
statutes of the silk guild from 1436 and of the dyers from 1426 both make 
the point that slaves could work as manual laborers in these trades but 
never serve as masters or officials in guilds.!°? There were not enough 
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male slaves to account for the number owned by artisans, so certainly 
women engaged in these labor-intensive and skilled crafts. Although 
someone tried to put slaves to work in silk cultivation in Moneglia, rural, 
plantation-style slavery never gained a foothold in Liguria.'”’ 

Gioffré gathered a lot of data on the age and price of slaves, but, as he 
observes, average prices are almost meaningless because the market 
placed widely varying prices on slaves according to their age, sex, color, 
and skills.'°* Women slaves between the ages of twenty-six and thirty were 
the most costly; they were cheaper in adolescence and as they aged.’ 
Moorish women were among the least expensive slaves, presumably be- 
cause the Genoese did not want them on account of their color.'”° A prize 
woman slave in the 1420s might fetch L100, this in an age when a sailor 
made L58 a year and an agricultural worker made L1 in four days. A slave 
still cost more than a house, one constant since the thirteenth century. In 
the aftermath of the Black Death these slaves were presumably more valu- 
able to wealthy Genoese households as the wages of free servants rose, as 
we must assume they did. The prestige of owning the high-priced slaves 
also counted for something. Here too there must have been unfathomable 
tensions between the prostitutes who worked around Castelletto, really 
temporary slaves, and the high-priced and well-cared-for women who 
lived in the palaces of the nobles and wealthy popolo.'®’ 

The reformed laws issued under Boucicaut contain an effective slave 
code. The cardinal assumption in the law was that slaves in Genoa needed 
discipline to counteract their excessive hostilities.°* This fear of slaves 
comes across in two ways — efforts to control their behavior and to pun- 
ish their misdeeds. For example, no one was allowed to sell used keys toa 
slave; no banker or goldsmith could buy gold, silver, or precious stones 
from them; no slaves in apothecary shops could sell arsenic. The law pro- 
hibited apothecaries from teaching their craft to Tartar or Turkish slaves 
—so obvious was the fear of poisoning.'”? Singling out these ethnic 
groups points to a key issue — the danger Muslim slaves from the east 
posed to the Genoese. The law still allowed owners to emancipate slaves, 
but this code instituted a change and no longer permitted owners to free 
slaves by will, lest the slaves hasten the process by causing the death of tes- 
tators. By observing that a marriage between a male and a female slave 
did not free them unless the master expressly did so, the law reveals that 
slaves were allowed to marry in Genoa but that Christian marriage did not 
set them free.”°' Even freedom might prove illusory; emancipated slaves 
who behaved badly in their neighborhood could be expelled if three- 
quarters of the neighbors agreed.” 
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Controlling slaves’ conduct extended to their bodies and movements. 
Strict rules on pregnant slaves protected property rights and fined the fa- 
ther as much as Lso if the slave died during the pregnancy or childbirth. 
But the father got to keep the child, born a slave, for another Lz 5.” Ship- 
owners faced a fine of Lioo for transporting a slave without a pass with 
his or her owner’s seal.”* Locally, a slave was not allowed to go 10,000 
paces from the city without a pass, and the owners had to pay Lz to any- 
one apprehending a slave without a pass. Owners were allowed to chain 
slaves, a clear sign that runaways, who were branded on the face, were a 
problem. Anyone inciting a slave to flee had to pay Lroo, and if he could 
not pay, the penalty was the loss of a hand. Slaves were under curfew.”” A 
slave was not to be wounded or killed unless he or she was attempting self- 
defense — a stark warning to runaways that immediate surrender was the 
safest course. Masters were allowed to correct their slaves by beating them 
as long as they did not use weapons — the law assumed that such beat- 
ings were not intended to kill a slave. The law did punish masters who 
wounded or killed, with a weapon, a nonresisting slave; we would like 
to know if it ever did and what solace the slave took from the unspeci- 
fied penalty. Slavery embedded hypocrisy in the heart of Genoese law, 
which punished rape with death except for the rape of a slave, which 
was punished by a fine of which the owner received half, becoming an 
accomplice.” 

Slaves, mostly women, played a part in the Bianchi episode of 1399 and 
occasionally in political protests in the streets. But slaves were blamed for 
other problems, as in 1438 when a terrible plague was brought to Genoa 
by a soldier from Pisa who consorted with the female slave of a citizen.” 
Women and slaves endured even more pointed accusations about their 
role in the spread of new diseases in the 1490s. To look ahead a bit for a 
piece of evidence helping to tie together these disparate threads of liberty, 
humanism, women, and slaves, there is the condition of Jewish slaves in 
Genoa, none known before 1482, more common from 1493 for reasons 
described in the next chapter.””* Bartolomeo Senarega, who served as the 
official historian for the years 1487-1514, chronicled the harrowing cir- 
cumstances of the Jewish refugees from Spain who reached Genoa in 
1492.” These hungry, suffering people received cruel, heartless treatment 
mainly because of the old law that a Jew could remain in Genoa for only 
three days. The city allowed some Jews to stay on the harbor mole that 
winter, but the next year brought plague and accusations against the Jews. 
We do not know how far back this old custom stretched, but it certainly 
explains the absence of Jews from Genoa for many decades prior to 1492, 
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except as slaves. Some of these Jews had to sell their children into Slavery, 
partly from the avarice of shipowners and in some Cases as a means to save 


their lives. 


From the circumstances of slaves, women, and Jews in Genoa we can 
learn something about the restricted meanings the words humane studies 
and liberty had in fifteenth-century Genoa. Few cities in Europe could 
claim as turbulent a history or as many slaves. The creditors were for the 
moment more successful in their search for stability, and the state’s insa- 
tiable appetite for credit had not yet wrecked the Bank of San Giorgio. But 
a Genoese born in 1370, and at sixty-five witnessing the rebellion that 
booted out the Milanese, had lived much of his or her adult life under for- 
eign rule or in anarchy. The size of fleets contracted, along with overseas 
trade, and Genoa’s own prosperity appears to have waned over the course 
of the fifteenth century. Slaves reminded the Genoese what it meant to be 
wholly under the authority of another — a state some women also under- 
stood, with the added bitterness of how female slaves affected their lives. 
The Genoese might contemplate sending a fractious slave to the salt- 
works on Iviza, but what could they do about their own contentious 
people? Exiling everyone to the Balearics was not possible.”"° Two expeti- 
ments in bringing foreign rule to Genoa had produced no permanent 
changes in constitutional arrangements or the attitudes of people, so what 
hope could the rebels of 1435 offer? 
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To Throw Away a 


Thousand Worlds, 
1436 — 1528 


’ The title of this chapter comes from 

a saying of Santa Caterina Fieschi Adorno, who prized her mystical love 
od so much that if she had a thousand worlds, she would have thrown 
ily - ie away for this love.! Caterina was born into the noble Fieschi fam- 
from esos died in 1510; her contemporary Christopher Columbus, 
sonal me € origins, was born around 1450 and died in 1506 amid per- 
now Gace, tune and doubts about what he had achieved. So far as we 
ing to the is . never left Genoa, and she spent much of her life minister- 
had, who mM nF - Columbus, who saw more of the world than anyone ever 
E never g nk visited Chios and Cuba and discovered for Europeans what 
looked back a was a New World, left Genoa as a young man and rarely 
One found ' “ janes we of the most famous Genoese who ever ee 
“tem. This ae None just as the other would cast aside a thousand Oo 
ing imagery and what might seem an odd juxtaposition of 
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two dissimilar people, suggest two ways of analyzing this last period of 
Genoese history: interior and external frontiers, the battle for one soul or 
the souls of millions of Indians, a quiet life in the city or a career abroad. 
Caterina could pursue her goals in Genoa whereas Columbus had no 
choice but to leave town. From one perspective, the Genoese were throw- 
ing it all away — the Turks took nearly all the colonies, trade dwindled, 
and the city became a minor player in Italian and European politics, espe- 
cially when compared with its rival Venice. It is too soon to declare the de- 
cline of Genoa; Andrea Doria, its Augustus, helped reform a republic in 
1528 that endured so remarkably down to 1798. But this is surely the most 
forgotten period of Genoese history. In the late fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the city lost a lot; this set the tone for the way it resigned itself 
finally to exchange liberty and factionalism for order and the status of cli- 
ent to Spain. 

The sources for studying the years from 1436 to 1528 are rich; yet 
scholars have only skimmed the surface and made a few soundings of the 
masses of paper in the Archivio di Stato and elsewhere. These treasures 
have bafHed synthesis, and Renaissance Genoa remains an obscure inter- 
val between the vibrant medieval commune and the dim early modern re- 
public. The year 1528 is plainly a watershed; I am convinced that the pre- 
vious decades make more sense from a medieval perspective than they do 
when early modern historians annex them. Thus this last chapter exam- 
ines almost everything relating to Genoa — the economy, the Muslims, 
trade, labor and slavery, humanism and art, politics and discovery, the 
working people and the nobles, liberty and the circumstances of women, 
charity, the papacy — to see how rapid, fundamental change altered the 
medieval legacies and produced Andrea Doria and a weary people ready 
to accept the settlement of 1528. Tying together all of these themes runs 
the risk of superficiality, and no one should begin reading this book with 
this chapter. The text up to this point helps to explain Santa Caterina, Co- 
lumbus, and much more in a conceptual framework that adds an impor- 
tant perspective to the idea of the Renaissance. 


THE ECONOMY, LABOR, AND SLAVERY 


As yet no one has analyzed the surviving tax records and notarial con- 
tracts in order to compile reliable statistics on Genoese trade, still the 
backbone of the economy, in this period. Rough estimates suggest that 
trade slumped from the 1420s to the 1490s, in some years falling below a 
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million lire a year and not approaching two million again until 1490.” Yet 
alook eastward reveals the diminishing prospects for that traditional fo- 
cus of trade. In brief, the fall of Constantinople weakened Genoese Pera, 
which faded into nothing by the century’s end; the Turks took Phocaea 
and its alum in 1455, then Lesbos in 1462; the Cypriots threw the Genoese 
out of Famagusta in 1464; the Venetians gained a protectorate over all of 
Cyprus in 1474; and the Ottomans conquered Caffa and the rest of the 
Crimea in 1475. Chios remained Genoese until 1566, and it was some- 
times possible for them to trade on favorable terms in the Black Sea. But 
the links from Pera to the Crimea were lost, as were the advantages of do- 
minating Cyprus. Alum was discovered in the papal state at Tolfa in 1462, 
and any hope of maintaining the old monopoly at Phocaea by cooperating 
with the Turks soon collapsed.’ These eastern troubles encouraged the 
Genoese to look westward for products and markets, but Spain, Portugal, 
England, and France would prove potent competitors. The letters of a 
Genoese metchant, Giovanni da Pontremoli, disclose how a sedentary 
merchant in Genoa competed with Bristol merchants (and others) in the 
1450s for the North African trade.‘ 

In the Mediterranean Genoa vied with Venice; though they fought no 
more wats, a comparison of the two cities reveals where the Genoese 
made their mistakes. From the early decades of the fifteenth century Gen- 
oese merchants increasingly relied on great sailing vessels — cogs — to 
transport goods across the Mediterranean and to northern Europe. Cogs 
provided capital-intensive, labor-saving, and cheap transportation, and 
their use probably reflects the continuing shortage of labor in Liguria. 
Some of these crafts, at tonnages up to 18,000 cantars, were the largest 
sailing vessels in the world. Jacques Heers’s careful search turned up mer- 
chant fleets of twenty-six ships in 1458 and twenty-four in 1465—66 with 
a capacity of 340,000 cantars.° Such changes in shipping in the later four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries meant that the harbor had to become wider 
and deeper.° A number of Genoese galleys remained in service, but the 
city, unlike Venice, had no regular state-sponsored convoys of galleys to 
the east.’ Some Genoese cogs sailed directly from Chios to Flanders or 
England, bypassing the home city and contributing to the prosperity of 
the increasing number of Genoese outside Genoa.® Eliyahu Ashtor docu- 
ments how the cotton, sugar, soap, glass, and paper industries declined in 
Egypt and Syria, and how Venice partly fostered and certainly benefited 
from this decline by becoming an exporter of manufactured goods like 
soap and glass to the east.” Genoa did develop a significant paper industry 
at Voltri and was becoming more of an industrial town, but Venice was 
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more successful at making this transition while remaining a maritime city. 
Finally, the Genoese tended to remain aggressive in the east and were 
often unable to control their own pirates, whereas patient Venetian diplo- 
macy kept commerce open even through difficult times with Mamluk 
Egypt." By the 1470s Genoese trade with the east, while still around the 
traditional 25 percent of all its trade, amounted to only 130,000-150,000 
ducats; Ashtor estimates that by the end of the fifteenth century Venetian 
trade to the east was at about 580,000—730,000 ducats a year, dwarfing 
Genoa’s and revealing how the once equal rivals had diverged." 

Over the course of the fifteenth century Genoa had lost its domination 
of trade with the Black Sea, Cyprus, and Egypt. Venice’s grip on the spice 
market also took away most of Genoa’s potential customers. Genoa par- 
tially adjusted to these changes by becoming an increasingly industrial 
town, specializing in some older businesses like wool and relatively new 
ones like silk, cotton, and paper.’* These industries provided employment 
(see Table 13 below) and some prosperity to local entrepreneurs and arti- 
sans and prevented a sharper economic decline, but even so Heers de- 
tected an economic contraction that began in 1460 and may have contin- 
ued into the next century.’? These trends support those historians who 
have found an “economic depression of the Renaissance” in fifteenth- 
century Genoa, caused by internal demographic decline, external wars, 
more intense competition.'* The problems were the familiar ones that Li- 
guria imposed — a small population base, hence low local demand, and 
few natural resources. Cities like Florence, Milan, Lyon, and Barcelona 
either were trying to break into the silk and cotton industries or were old 
weaving centers adopting new techniques of producing and marketing 
cloth. In Liguria smaller towns such as Gavi, Serravalle, Busalla, and Vol- 
taggio began producing canvas and cheap cotton cloth.” Genoa would 
never dominate these cloth industries as it had once monopolized so 
much of maritime commerce, and here again the inadequate population 
base limited growth in labor-intensive crafts. Moreover, Genoa’s moun- 
tain folk were not going to buy much silk, and the city was becoming more 
and more isolated in economic terms from its countryside. With no sub- 
stantial regional market, Genoa had to break into other areas of Western 
Europe to support its domestic manufactures. Much analysis of Genoese 
industries remains to be done, but the basic picture is one of modest suc- 
cess and a minor boost to local employment. 

Genoese men and women depended on the market and the opportuni- 
ties it offered for work and daily bread. Table 13 shows the number of 
times a sample of selected professions were listed in more than 7,000 ap- 
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renticeship contracts for the years 1451-1517.'° These figures have limi- 
tations: not all trades used formal apprenticeships; the contracts, almost 
all male, obscured women’s work; and the notices of professions de- 
pended on all of the people named in the contract, so the types of partici- 
pants may exaggerate the position of major trades and minimize some 
smaller ones. Still, the notarial records reveal 242 separate trades (with 
some overlap), and there were doubtless more. The contracts mention 
about 35,000 people, some more than once.’” These notices reveal funda- 
mental, structural changes in the Genoese economy from the thirteenth 
century. The silk industry, on the rise since the postplague years, was now 
the largest employer in town, not only of weavers but also of thread mak- 
ers, dyers, and especially the merchants who organized and dominated the 
craft, imported the raw silk, and exported the cloth. Just as important was 
the wool business, which employed as many workers in various phases of 
production. Weaving cotton was a smaller trade, but all in all Genoa seem- 
ingly was becoming a cloth town — nearly 30 percent of this sample, 
compared to 24.3 percent of those declaring a profession in Florence in 
1427.'° The Venetian sources do not provide a basis for assessing occupa- 
tional distribution, but Dennis Romano concluded that the marine econ- 
omy remained dominant, followed by textiles, furs and tanning, build- 
ing, glass and soap making, and goldsmiths.’”” All of these surveys have 
problems, however. In the broad sample for Genoa, only ninety smiths 
were mentioned, at first glance another sign that the local economy had 
changed since the thirteenth century.”° Yet fifty-two smiths appear in a 
tax list of 1440, so here the apprenticeships are no sure guide.” 

The number of people engaged in the maritime trades highlight this in- 
dustrial transformation. What was left of local naval construction was 
mainly located at Sampierdarena, just west of the city. Some of the ships’ 
carpenters were probably qualified to supervise the building, but the tiny 
number of shipwrights noted shows the trade’s decay — one formerly ca- 
pable of turning out hundreds of galleys. Hence the sea, once the domi- 
nant influence over employment, taking up thousands of men as rowers, 
builders, suppliers, and the like, no longer provided a means for many arti- 
sans to break out of a life of wage labor at a loom or bench. Instead, Genoa 
was a latecomer to the cloth business and was competing against en- 
trenched centers of skilled manufacturing in northern and southern Eu- 
rope. Ships still brought in the raw supplies and took away the products, 
but a few cogs could handle this. The government, once so active in regu- 
lating trade, now watched guilds more closely. No longer the relatively in- 
fluential institutions of the last century, the guilds had become a conve- 
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TABLE 13. A Sample of Professions in Genoa, 14f1-1517 


Average Length 
Trade % Number of Apprenticeship 
Silk weavers 11.60 4,058 7.2 yrs. 
Lanerii 6.90 2,418 6.1 
Stretchers of wool cloth 2.80 993 5.1 
Wool workers 2.50 869 ee 
Weavers 2.40 846 = 
Shearers of wool cloth —2.00 655 5-9 
Spice dealers 1.70 604 6.0 
Silk merchants 1.70 583 5.8 
Cobblers 1.70 578 6.4 
Wool weavers 1.60 560 6.7 
Notaries 1.50 $24 — 
Tanners 1.50 517 6.07 
Barbers 1.50 514 6.0 
Food retailers 1.30 441 6.07 
Grease makers 1.20 418 6.0 
Makers of silk thread 1.20 410 5-9 
Cotton workers 1.10 392 7.0 
Bakers 1.00 364 5.2 
Drapers 0.90 322 4—5.0° 
Chest makers 0.90 313 6.0 
Silk dyers 0.80 289 5—6.07 
Some Maritime Trades 
Rope makers 0.30 98 6.0° 
Ship carpenters 0.20 63 6.0? 
Caulkers 0.05 17 8.07 
Coopers 0.05 17 7.07 
Pitch makers 0.05 15 5.07 
Oar makers 0.03 12 — 
Shipwrights 0.01 5 8.07 


Source: Gatti, Un catalogo di mestieri, PP. 35—149. 
a. By statute. 
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nient way for the state to regulate employers and, more importantly, 
employees. Four regular officials, usually nobles, supervised guilds and 
occasionally revised their statutes.” 

Apprenticeship contracts also tells us how long the terms of service 
were.~> These terms, which were fixed by guild statute or calculated from 
the contracts, are not dependable guides to the actual amount of time re- 
quired to learn a trade.” The figures reveal a collapse of earlier variety in 
the length of terms to a more or less standard six years. Skilled caulkers 
and shipwrights needed a longer training period, as did cotton and silk 
weavers. But only rarely did a trade have a term as short as four years. 
These standardized, longish terms suggest that the bottleneck of appren- 
ticeship guaranteed the masters a supply of relatively cheap labor, a desir- 
able outcome for them when hands were in short supply. One nonindus- 
trial profession, the notaries, had their number fixed in 1462 at 150.” If 
the city enforced this rule and if there was a rough correlation between the 
proportion of actual practitioners and notices in the contracts, then re- 
ducing the numbers in Table 13 by about one-third may yield the actual 
number of people working at one time. But it must be kept in mind that 
these apprenticeships eventually qualified people to work only as day la- 
borers, and, as few would rise to become masters, that is all most of them 
would ever be. This system of legal apprenticeship by contract seems to 
have excluded women; only literally a handful found training in this man- 
ner.” Of course, artisan women continued to receive training and above 
all still worked, but they did so in a casual way, without their rights pro- 
tected in an enforceable legal contract. In 1486 a doge issued a decree that 
no male or female servant was allowed to work unless he or she had writ- 
ten permission from the previous employer, the penalty falling on the 
new employer and the servant.”’ This rule plainly limited job mobility. 
And working women, particularly domestic servants, still had to compete 
with slaves. 

Understanding the economy requires two more variables beyond trade 
and employment — finances and slavery. Let us begin by analyzing the 
Casa San Giorgio’s role as a consumer of both taxes and capital.” By 1444 
the Casa was no longer able to maintain the florin at 45 solidi and had to 
abandon its banking business.”” The Casa then retreated to its core enter- 
prise, managing the commune’s debts and taxes, but to wind up the bank’s 
affairs, it created the Office of 44. Although this new bureau completed 
its task by 1459, it remained active for the lifetime of the Casa as the office 
responsible for clearing old debts and bills of exchange. The bank’s col- 
lapse did not shake confidence in the Casa, which acquired the mint in 
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1445 as well as more of the public debt, increasing its capital to nearly 
eight million lire by 1454.°° By then San Giorgio had all the customs taxes, 
but some problems arose about how the Casa leased its taxes. The people 
actually collecting the taxes, often shareholders, were allowed to use their 
interest payments to cover part of their lease.*' This policy contributed to 
the Casa’s difficulties in making interest payments on time. Its officials, 
however, had powerful weapons at their disposal; since 1417 they had had 
the right to inflict capital punishment in serious crimes over gabelles, and 
in 1463 Pope Pius II added excommunication to the penalties faced by 
those owing the Casa money.” Earlier in the century the local jurist Bar- 
tolomeo de Bosco had written legal opinions justifying the right to pos- 
sess and enjoy income from the shares without any taint of usury.*’ So 
shareholders with any qualms of conscience over their gains should have 
been reassured. 

The value of the shares fluctuated according to the level of paghe (inter- 
est payments) and general confidence in the government. In 1464 Doge 
Paolo Fregoso ruled so poorly and provoked so much opposition that the 
shares fell to L23, their low point for the century. In periods of crisis the 
Casa created new shares to raise capital to loan the government; although 
new taxes always appeared to fund the shares, there was in fact, from the 
perspective the old shareholders, some earnings dilution here. The basic 
point, as Heinrich Sieveking proposes and Heers confirms, is that the 
Casa was not a safe haven for small investors.*° Shares accumulated in the 
hands of the rich, both noble and popolo, the same people who often 
profited by leasing the Casa’s excise taxes for collection. Shares of the 
Florentine Monte were also traded, and some scholars have proposed that 
debt was central to a developing public ethos there. But as Antony Molho 
has pointed out, Venetians and Genoese also traded in their public debt, 
and nothing suggests that the debt fostered a public ethos in Genoa.” 

San Giorgio’s role in state finance became even more important as the 
government abolished various forms of direct taxation. In 1456 the state 
ended the head tax that fell on all Genoese men whose assets exceeded a 
certain modest level of wealth.*’ The major direct tax was the avaria on 
possessions, which was abolished for Genoa alone in 1490.** This tax, 
yielding only L30,000, applied mainly to the nobles and rich popolo, so its 
abolition still meant that the money would have to come from some- 
where. The deal the state struck with San Giorgio required the Casa to pay 
the government L33,000 a year, and as the contemporary official Bartolo- 
meo Senarega noted, the people of the valleys and the rivieras still had 
to pay about L25,000 for this tax. Thus altogether the deal guaranteed 
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Genoa about L5 8,000.”” Inevitably, San Giorgio needed new taxes to fund 
its annual payment, and the state gave it ones on business contracts and 
the interest payments of the Casa itself; most importantly, the state simply 
increased all gabelles by 5 percent.* Once again the nobles and merchants 
passed on to the general public the main burden of paying for govern- 
ment, but, as most observers have noted, after 1490 the state was effec- 
tively a pensioner of San Giorgio. Because the ordinary expenses of gov- 
ernment amounted to about L50,000 for most of the fifteenth century and 
down to 1529, the creditors, as shareholders of San Giorgio, controlled 
how much government spent in peacetime.*' The Casa, receiving almost 
all revenues, also benefited from harsh rules that declared all tax evaders 
to be rebels, allowing it to confiscate their wealth and give a one-third re- 
watd to the informer.** These so-called rebels were actually flouting a fi- 
nancial institution and not their country, but so thorough was the identi- 
fication between the two that it did not make any difference. 

Another sign of the state’s feebleness was the alacrity with which it 
turned over the colonies to the Casa in times of crisis. In 1453, when the 
Ottomans finally took Constantinople, the state gave both Corsica and 
the Black Sea colonies to San Giorgio on the reasonable grounds that only 
the Casa had the resources to defend them.*? Pope Pius II offered the Casa 
the islands of Lemnos, Tasos, and Samothrace in 1459, but the protectors 
wisely refused to assume new burdens in the Aegean. Even in Liguria 
the Casa became responsible for ruling Lerici (1479), Sarzana (1484), Ven- 
timiglia (1514), and the Arroscia valley and Teco (1512), some of these 
places only recently acquired or recovered.* San Giorgio was clearly a 
state within a state, run by the large shareholders busying themselves with 
political and economic matters. During the fifteenth century the debt and 
hence the number of shares continued to grow: a debt of around L7 mil- 
lion in 1440 exceeded Lio million by 1461; by 1509 it was nearly L20 mil- 
lion.” The causes of this new debt will become clear below, but new taxes 
inevitably resulted. Even though legacies in “stone” shares continued to 
eat away at some old compere and their taxes, massive new borrowing 
meant that gabelles and other taxes remained high. 

More work needs to be done on just who owned shares in San Giorgio. 
Enormous registers, four for various parts of the city, kept track of share- 
holders annually, and the market in shares complicated this task. In 1460 
at least 3,000 people owned less than a share (nominal value Lioo), 
whereas 73 people or institutions held shares amounting to more than 
Lio,000.*” By 1500 only about 1,500 people held less than Lroo and 222 
shareholders owned more than L10,000. Some big shareholders were reli- 
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gious institutions or foundations that placed their capital in shares and 
drew off the interest for expenses. By 1473 a legacy from Luca Spinola held 
520 shares dedicated to abolishing certain taxes — notably the head tax 
on slaves and the tax on their sales, goals viewed as meritorious and patri- 
otic.*® Over time fewer small investors held shares, and control over the 
Casa remained with the nobles and rich popolo holding the vast majority 
of the capital. Calculating the real rate of return on these shares is difficult 
because the value of money (by silver content) varied, as did the share 
prices and taxes on interest payments and sales of shares. Astute traders 
probably figured out how to make money in this market and the other 
forms of investments available. The Casa paid interest on the nominal 
price of shares (L100), and in these terms interest varied from 0.5 to 1 per- 
cent in the 1460s; based on the market price of the shares, however, the 
real payments amounted to 4—5 percent.” In a century witnessing in- 
creased competition in overseas trade, speculating in shares may have 
seemed a safer way to make money than sending capital to Alexandria. 
But war consumed the largest part of the new debt, leaving the Genoese 
nothing in exchange for their borrowing except a few walls and castles, 
new taxes, and a dismal record in the field and at sea. 

Niccolo Machiavelli, at the end (1480s) of his History of Florence, briefly 
described the origins and functions of the Casa San Giorgio.*° Being a 
Florentine who understood his own city’s Monte — the “mountain” of 
debt in Florence, Machiavelli was no stranger to a funded public debt, but 
he was struck by how the Casa became responsible for governing territor- 
ies, something the Monte never did. Machiavelli astutely observed that 
even as the Genoese handed over their state several times to various for- 
eign rulers, San Giorgio remained firmly in local hands and carefully se- 
cured its privileged status from whatever ruler or faction controlled the 
state. Whether Machiavelli was right that the Genoese transferred their 
affection (amore) from their republic to the Casa is not as important as his 
observation that this system was truly rare in the histories of actual and 
even hypothetical states. No republic in Italy or elsewhere drained away 
so much real power from the political structure to a self-perpetuating 
committee of shareholders. Machiavelli concluded with a remarkable 
thought — if only San Giorgio would take over the entire city, it would be 
a republic more memorable than the Venetian one.”' Being memorable is 
not always a good thing, but Machiavelli suggested that the issue was sta- 
bility. Venice had found a way to preserve civic peace and Genoa had not. 
Perhaps Venice’s constitution did not travel well, and Machiavelli knew 
that Florentine efforts to emulate it had not lasted. Genoa was some way 
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down the road to what we would call a corporate state; Machiavelli was 
encouraging the Genoese to follow their path to its logical conclusion and 
let the natural harmony among creditors replace the strife of factions. 


Let us conclude this look at the economy by once more exploring slav- 
ety, that distinctive feature of Genoese life and trade. Big events in the 
Mediterranean shaped this trade. After the fall of Constantinople, and 
especially after the loss of Caffa in 1475, slaves from the Black Sea be- 
came increasingly rare in Genoa.” This loss of supply explains two other 
changes in the market — the price of slaves tripled in nominal terms 
(doubled in reality) over the century, and the number of slaves in the city 
gradually fell from around two thousand at about 1400 to about eight 
hundred in the early 1470s.°° Naturally the Genoese sought new soutces, 
and the number of slaves, almost all women, from the Balkans increased, 
but these slaves were mostly Christian and there were some qualms about 
owning them.™ Only a tiny number of Sub-Saharan African slaves lived in 
Genoa, and only a few Canary Islanders reached the city, the first in 
1463.° More Muslim slaves arrived after 1487 with the victories in Spain 
in the War of Granada, but this was a temporary respite in an atmosphere 
of shortages and high prices.°®° The Mamluks in Egypt continued to want 
slaves from the Black Sea regions, and higher prices out there may have 
drawn slaves away from Genoa. Genoese slaves remained overwhelm- 
ingly female, and some evidence suggests that by the century’s end slaves, 
a smaller percentage of the population, were also an older group, another 
sign of depressed trade.°’ Domenico Gioffré’s search for contracts by 
which slave owners rented out their slaves for profit indicates that the rate 
of return was about 7—10 percent on invested capital.°* This was a higher 
yield than San Giorgio paid on shares, and hence the Genoese had an- 
other reason to invest in human flesh. 

The larger position of slaves in Genoese society, beyond being items of 
commerce, is difficult to fathom. As far as we know, no slave revolt oc- 
curred in medieval or Renaissance Genoa. Many facts weighed against re- 
volt — the small number of slaves relative to the free population, for ex- 
ample. Many slaves were such a distance from home that successful revolt 
or flight would leave them far from safety; moreover, the mostly female 
slaves would not fare well in war against free men in a city controlled by 
violence. Slavery in the colonies continued to shape Genoese morality 
and the acceptance of the institution at home. Rules codified in Caffa in 
1448 required slaves running away from the Tartars to be freed, but run- 
aways belonging to Genoese, seeking sanctuary in the bishop’s house, 
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were baptized and then sold off, the proceeds going to the owners.” Free- 
dom in Caffa was a slippery concept; some runaways were encouraged, 
others sold. 

As a lawyer, Bartolomeo de Bosco discussed a notable case that illu- 
minates the problems and hypocrisies that slavery introduced into Gen- 
oese society. The case was incredibly complex, but here are some salient 
points. Before his death Niccolino de Presani of Cremona legitimated 
his natural children in Caffa; he then died intestate. Back in Genoa, a rela- 
tive of his challenged Presani’s action with several claims: because the 
mother, Lucia Cristiana, was a slave, she could not be a concubine, and 
hence the children were not natural but completely spurious; Caffa was 
theoretically within the empire of the Tartars, so Roman and thus Geno- 
ese law on legitimation did not apply there; the child at issue, the main 
heir, a three-year-old son, had not consented to become legitimate; and so 
forth. Dismissing the claim about the Tartar Empire and its laws as laugh- 
able, de Bosco adroitly dealt with a number of technical objections. He 
found the argument about the boy’s consent incredible and dryly ob- 
served that the law could not ask the impossible. The real issue was slav- 
ery. It was never proved that Lucia had been a slave; she was certainly not 
a slave now, and the best the plaintiff’s lawyer could claim was that she had 
been a slave at the time of conception, implying that she was free at de- 
livery. A slave could be a concubine and have natural children capable of 
being legitimated. In natural law, de Bosco argued, all births are free and 
humanity in its fallen state requires marriage to legitimate children. In a 
Genoese court it was hard to substantiate what was going on in Caffa and 
even who was, or was not, a slave. The children might have followed a 
slave mother into servitude, but Niccolino rescued them, only to die un- 
luckily intestate and give his Italian relative the chance to sue. Bartolomeo 
de Bosco eventually abandoned his legal career and devoted himself to pi- 
ous works that provided a refuge to former slaves, among others. 

Free society continued to blame slaves for disease; in 1438 a pestilence 
arrived in Genoa with a Pisan soldier, who spread it first to a female 
slave.°' How these stories were started is unclear, but why the Genoese 
believed that slaves brought disease is fairly obvious, based as it was on 
projection and guilt. As previously, individual slaves would strike back or 
resist the system. Agostino Giustiniani tells a curious story of a Circassian 
slave (zica) named Margarita, who in 1462 belonged to an artisan and 
suffered from an incurable malady.°* With great devotion she kissed a 
piece of the sackcloth of Santa Caterina of Siena and was cured. The state 

then freed her, for reasons that must reflect guilt about slavery and Marga- 
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rita’s own intelligence, as well as honoring a prominent saint. The same 
historian noted that when Caffa fell the Turks sold 1,500 local boys and 
girls into slavery, but he could not criticize the Muslims for this because in 
other circumstances the Genoese would have been the first to buy them.© 

The padri of the commune regulated prostitution. In rules promul- 
gated in 1459 and perhaps reflecting older practices, the padri reformed 
public brothels at Montalbano near Castelletto.% An official called a po- 
desta ran these establishments, which charged the women who worked 
there five solidi a day for the use of a stall. Women declared to be public 
prostitutes were condemned to go and live in the brothels, but the podesta 
was strictly warned not to receive any female slaves, under penalty of Ls 
pet infraction. Sometimes bargemen were allowed to take a shipload of 
prostitutes out into the harbor, apparently to work on the docks or else- 
where. Barges of prostitutes servicing crews with the state’s permis- 
sion — it is hard to imagine a more degrading occupation. Yet slaves were 
not allowed to be public prostitutes in Genoa. It seems that society would 
not permit masters to compel slave women to work in the brothels, 
though as we know nothing prevented them from sexually exploiting 
their slaves in their own houses. It is nice to see that public opinion drew 
the line at something concerning slavery. Also, prostitutes and pimps 
were not allowed to harbor slaves, under the same penalty. The statutes 
did not mention the possibility that male slaves might frequent the broth- 
els; perhaps this was inconceivable or simply permitted so long as they 
paid. But the brothels forced the Genoese to think about money, freedom, 
and the fine lines between their styles of prostitution and slavery. 

Finally, all of the nearly contemporary accounts of Columbus’s voyages 
to the Indies record that he brought back captives from the first trip in or- 
det to prove to his employers that he had actually been somewhere.® Lo- 
cal historians say nothing about the slaves that the second expedition 
shipped home, probably because this seemed such a natural thing for Co- 
lumbus to have done. Given the pervasive and unexceptional role of slav- 
ery in Genoese society, it was alas inevitable that the people of Cuba and 


Hispaniola would be treated the same as those from the Canaries or the 
Ukraine. 


THE VICISSITUDES OF SELF-RULE, 1436-1458 


Some of the narrative sources for this period have been lost since the 
sixteenth century; Agostino Giustiniani recorded for 1461 that Battista 
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Stella, the official historian, died and Gotifredo de Albaro replaced him. 
The work of neither survives, and what we have are two official historians, 
Antonio Gallo for the years 1476—78 and Bartolomeo Senarega for 1488- 
1514. The later writer Giustiniani covers all of Genoese history down to 
1528. Alongside these narratives are the vast archives of official activities 
as well as the increasing number of foreigners noting the affairs of this un- 
usual state. 

After Genoa overthrew Milanese rule late in 1435 and in the following 
year settled down under Doge Tommaso Campofregoso for the second 
time, the new regime quickly made peace with Venice and Florence and 
set about recovering Liguria.® In 1437 Battista Campofregoso briefly un- 
seated his brother. But Tommaso soon regained the dogeship and forgave 
Battista, putting him in charge of seven galleys headed south to aid the 
French in defending Naples. After a four-year siege Alfonso of Aragon 
finally took Naples on 6 June 1442; René of Anjou returned to France, and 
Genoa was left to face a hostile ruler in the south as well as in Milan.” In 
December Gianantonio Fieschi returned to lead a revolt, aided by Al- 
fonso and Visconti, against Doge Tommaso, who took refuge in the clock 
tower outside the ducal palace until Raffaele Adorno guaranteed his 
safety. The Fregoso family, as it was more commonly called by now, fled to 
its lands in Sarzana, and by January 1443 Adorno, the son of the late doge 
Giorgio and a nephew of the famous Antoniotto, was elected doge. 
Raffaele, in his late sixties, was a lawyer and well connected; his mother 
was Benedettina Spinola, and he was married to Violante Giustiniani.”° 

Doge Adorno faced the old problems — hostility from Alfonso and 
Milan and diplomatic isolation in Italy. In February representatives of the 
doge and Alfonso agreed to a truce and in April concluded a peace, one 
that Giustiniani labeled as not very honorable but necessary at the time.” 
To add to the difficulties, by August the Bank of San Giorgio was insol- 
vent, and so the Office of 44 was created to wind up its affairs and keep 
an eye on the protectors of the Casa.’* Adorno, hard pressed by the local 
economy, reached a truce with Duke Filippo Maria Visconti of Milan in 
May 1445, but Genoa remained isolated and vulnerable.”? After several 
more changes of regime that brought the dogeship dangerously close to 
being a hereditary right in the Fregoso family, Pietro Fregoso, at thirty- 
eight, became doge in July 1450 after his uncle, the eighty-year-old Tom- 
maso, turned down, on the grounds of age, the chance to be doge for the 
fourth time.” 

Pietro Fregoso had the task of responding to the triumphs of the Sul- 
tan Mehmet II in the east. It was obvious that Mehmet intended to take 
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Constantinople, and in 1452 the doge sent reinforcements to Pera. In Jan- 
yary 1453 Giovanni Giustiniani Longo arrived in Constantinople with 
two ships and seven hundred men, four hundred Genoese and the rest 
from Chios and Rhodes.’° The siege began in April and the city fell on 29 
May. Giustiniani, wounded in the final assault, withdrew from battle; 
some Greek and Venetian sources blamed him for what was an inevitable 
defeat. A number of Genoese escaped but their commander died on 
Chios sometime in the summer. The podesta of Pera, Angelo Lomellini, 
had to disentangle the fate of the Genoese colony from the collapse of the 
Byzantine state and account for Genoa’s modest but still noticeable role 
in fighting the Ottomans. As Geo Pistarino has emphasized, people from 
Pera did help the Greeks, but as soon as the cause was lost they quickly 
surrendered and got to keep their possessions and trading rights in what 
was now the Ottoman Empire.”° Rumots circulated in the west that the 
people of Pera had been massacred, but they tried to survive, cut off from 
Genoa, which for a time attempted unsuccessfully to regain the colony by 
treaty. Some Genoese remained in Pera to the 1490s, and for a while they 
continued to profit from trade with the Black Sea and Aegean ports. But 
people inevitably preferred to trade from the safety of Genoese Chios; af- 
ter the loss of Caffa in 1475, Pera was on the way to nowhere and the num- 
ber of Genoese there dwindled. Already by 1468 most of the people living 
in Pera were Greeks or Turks.” 

Partly as a response to the advance of the Turks, but also as a result of 
the effective diplomacy of Cosimo de Medici of Florence and Francesco 
Sforza of Milan, the Italian powers concluded their famous Peace of Lodi 
in 1454.’° Genoa joined in the peace with Milan, Venice, and Florence but 
reserved the right to pursue what Agostino Giustiniani called its just 
cause against Aragonese Naples.” This left Alfonso free to stir up trouble 
in Corsica and at sea, and the Genoese were without allies in Italy. The 
three states it joined in peace, as well as the papacy and Naples, consti- 
tuted the five Italian powers that mattered. At the moment Genoa, with 
its small fleet and nonexistent land forces, was a second-rank state. 

Local crises prevented Genoa from capitalizing on the activities of its 
still intrepid explorers and traders in Africa, a place now even more im- 
portant as the Ottoman Turks advanced in the eastern Mediterranean.®° 
Antonio Malfante’s life illustrates that it was still possible for a Genoese 
born in 1409 of 1410 to run away to sea at age ten and by his mid-thirties 
to have made a small fortune trading in Spain.*' After successfully ap- 
proaching his native city to reassert his right, lost after years of absence 
and failure to pay taxes, to be a citizen and merchant of Genoa, Malfante 
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in 1446 became involved in a plan to cross the Sahara. A letter he wrote 
back to Genoa in 1447 reveals that after making his way inland from Mo- 
rocco via Sidjilmasa he got as far as the oasis of Tuat in the central Sahara. 
Malfante’s letter indicates that he had trade goods and was making money; 
perhaps he was in search of the mysterious source of African gold.” Be- 
yond the frontiers of Christendom, Malfante was one of the first Euro- 
peans to learn anything about black Africa, but as he never went farther 
south his information was secondhand. He seemed shocked to find Jews 
and Muslims in the desert, a sign that European traders were late to this 
market. Another traveler, Antoniotto Usodimare, in a short letter of 145 5 
to Genoa, describes his trip to the mouth of the Gambia River and the 
Mali Empire.** Usodimare’s letter contains some fantastic and improba- 
ble information, most notably his claim to have found a Genoese whom 
he believed to be one of the last descendants of the Vivaldi. At least the 
old story of the Vivaldis was still meaningful to the Genoese, but others 
would reap the benefits of these newly encountered lands. 

By 1458 Doge Pietro Fregoso, unable to find an ally against Naples and 
Aragon and beset by domestic opponents, began to consider resigning his 
post and turning the city over to a foreign prince.** The doge and anziani 
decided that Charles VII of France, an old opponent of Alfonso, would be 
the best ruler to help the city against its enemies, so in February they 
offered Genoa to the king. In May his representatives arrived to accept 
rule over the city. For the second but not the last time, the Genoese looked 
to France for foreign and domestic peace, but at first they got the reverse. 
Alfonso sent a big fleet with some Spinola and Adorno exiles to besiege 
the city. A string of timely deaths, beginning with Alfonso’s on 27 June 
and Raffaele Adorno’s in July, began to lessen Genoa’s danger, though the 
siege continued and inside the city the Fregoso were having second 
thoughts about the wisdom of inviting in the French. 


THE VICISSITUDES OF FOREIGN RULE, 1459-1494 


This complex period witnessed three episodes of foreign rule: the French 
remained until 1461, then Milan ruled Genoa from 1464 to 1478 and again 
from 1487 to 1499. For most of this period Genoa governed itself in- 
ternally according to its own laws, but it was also part of larger nation- 
states and the problems they faced. French rule may have emboldened the 
Genoese to move against a potential rival, the Bristol merchant Robert 
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sturmy. In late 1457 this English trader was in the eastern Mediterranean 
where he and his party purchased spices directly, cutting out the Genoese 
as middlemen to this lucrative trade. Sturmy had tried this strategy be- 
fore, and clearly northern Europeans were calculating the risks and 

rofits of this trade.*° In late 1458 Genoese attacked the Bristol fleet off 
Malta, inflicting damages of L6,o00 and probably killing Sturmy. When 
this news reached England the Genoese merchant colony in Southamp- 
ton was arrested en masse and for several years bad relations persisted, a 
fact that probably pleased the French king, who in 1461 asked for Geno- 
ese help in attacking England.°° 

Unpopular taxes and resentment against the French prompted a revolt 
in 1461, when Prospero Adorno and Archbishop Paolo Fregoso (in office 
1456-98) joined forces and drove the French into Castelletto. As soon as 
the rebels won, the Adorno and Fregoso factions fought each other for 
control of the city. Eventually, Prospero Adorno got himself elected doge 
and immediately sent to Milan for help, as the Genoese were expecting a 
French attack.®’ Francesco Sforza sent 1,000 foot soldiers and money to 
help the exhausted, divided, and financially broke city. At Savona, which 
remained loyal to France, René of Anjou gathered an army of 6,000 to re- 
take Genoa, and with a small fleet he advanced from the west. Doge 
Adorno ran Genoa and Archbishop Paolo, who had a taste for warfare, 
commanded the land forces outside the city walls. By early July the French 
reached Sampierdarena, and soon a fierce battle developed in the valleys 
just west of the walls. Paolo Fregoso was in charge but the Milanese 
troops were the backbone of his forces, which broke the French and 
forced them down to the shore. According to Giustiniani, the French lost 
2,500 men and were forced to withdraw. Pope Pius II in Rome believed 
that 4,000 French were killed or drowned, and that not in his memory had 
such a slaughter occurred in Italy.** This battle was a foretaste of what for- 
eign powers would bring to Italy. 

Adorno tried to keep the Fregosi out of the city, but even with Milan 
neutral he failed and the Fregosi took over. In May 1462, after two brief 
Fregosi dogeships, Archbishop Paolo overthrew a relative and himself be- 
came doge.” His tenure lasted only a few weeks, but he became doge 
again in January 1463, when he settled down to rule the city remarkably as 
its archbishop and doge, a formidable combination of powers and a coup 
for the church, which had not been so influential in politics since the elev- 
enth century. In Rome Pius II heard that Doge Lodovico had been over- 
thrown by his own family, who had imprisoned him in chains. The Fre- 
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gosi built a gallows and threatened to hang the doge unless he ordered his 
men in the fortress to surrender, which he did.”” However, the pope soon 
received a letter from Archbishop Paolo explaining how he had become 
doge and asking the pope to bless and approve this unusual arrangement. 
Paolo, knowing his superior, blamed civil discord, external wars, and even 
the Turks for afflicting Genoa and motivating the people to demand a 
change in regime. Paolo reluctantly took up this burden, and the city and 
fortresses submitted peacefully. In some elephantine phrases Paolo 
claimed to be weighed down with the tasks of wielding two swords, the 
spiritual and the temporal, but he must have been pleased with himself 
and this bellicose, congenial task. Pius II was struck by the fact that never 
before had an archbishop become a tyrant by force of arms. The pope 
wrote to Paolo on 31 January 1463 in slyly ironic words reminding him 
that he had been doge before and that he had become the ruler of a 
changeable city, implying that Paolo might not last long this time either. 
Pius seems to have been genuinely troubled that the dual tasks of priest 
and ruler would often conflict. He admonished Paolo to pursue a long se- 
ries of lofty goals — to be a good archbishop and ruler, to fight the Turks, 
and so forth. If he had become doge legally, Pius blessed his efforts, but he 
put some distance between the papacy and this novelty.”’ 

In fact, Pius was wise to be cautious. Doge-Archbishop Paolo provided 
corrupt and confused rule, and shares in San Giorgio fell to their historic 
low of L23. In 1464 Genoa again submitted to Milan and Duke Francesco 
Sforza. Agostino Giustiniani gives us two speeches honoring Sforza sup- 
posedly made by prominent Genoese in Milan. More credible is a brief ad- 
dress Sforza himself made noting the closeness of Lombards and Geno- 
ese and promising that Genoa would grow and improve under his rule.” 
Except for a few irritants like Archbishop Paolo taking up piracy against 
Genoese shipping, Milan’s rule did bring peace. Catalan raids against Cor- 
sica in 1465 convinced the protectors of San Giorgio to hand the island 
over to Sforza, so sure were they of his abilities.” 

The next five years were among the most peaceful the Genoese had 
seen in a long time, and for once foreign rule seemed to accomplish its 
purpose. In 1471 Duke Galeazzo Maria Sforza first visited the city. He was 
well received with costly celebrations, money the later official chronicler 
wrote was thrown away as the duke did not show any real concern for 
Genoa.” This visit marked the beginning of bad relations between Milan 
and Genoa because, reportedly, the duke did not appreciate the unusual 
liberties that the Genoese enjoyed.”° Better news was the election of Fran- 
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cesco della Rovere as Pope Sixtus I'V, whose family came from around Sa- 
yona. This well-educated theologian and former head of the Franciscan 
order would always be a friend to Genoa; he made two Ligurians cardinals 
who subsequently became popes — Giovanni Battista Cibo (Innocent 
VIII) and Giuliano della Rovere (Julius II). But the days when a pope 
could really help Genoa were over, and the two later popes did more harm 
than good. 

On 6 June 1475 the Ottomans conquered Caffa, and soon the other 
outposts in the Crimea fell.”° Agostino Giustiniani blamed Genoa’s ava- 
rice for its pointless intervention in a local succession dispute among the 
Tartars, but he must have known that the Ottomans wanted Caffa in order 
to control the slave trade and ties with the Tartars. The Latin population 
was taken to Pera and told to build houses. This infusion of people did lit- 
tle to help commerce, but it does reveal some astute Ottoman economic 
policy. The local people of Caffa, including a substantial number of Arme- 
nians, witnessed many of their children taken into slavery and their 
churches turned into mosques. According to an Armenian poem, the sur- 
vivors faced high taxes, confiscations, and forced labor to repair the forti- 
fications; moreover, some of their leaders were forcibly converted to Is- 
lam.*’ Tana, at the mouth of the Don, also was lost, and local tradition 
maintained that some Genoese headed up into the Georgian mountains, 
where more than a century later their descendants still bore Genoese 
names.”® 

People were restive under Milanese rule, and in 1476 the duke had 
Prospero Adorno taken into protective custody. In 1446 the Dominican 
writer Leonardo of Chios, in a tract on true nobility, had offered an acute 
synopsis of Genoese class structure. The old nobles and the four great 
families (Doria, Spinola, Grimaldi, and Fieschi) had held fiefs since the 
central Middle Ages; the civic nobles, called Cappellazzi because of their 
desire to wear the ducal hat — families like the Adorno and Fregoso — 
were in high communal office before 1330.” Below this line was the true 
popolo, those who grew wealthy from 1330 to 1528, called the big people, 
the popolo grasso; the rest were the ordinary people, the popolo minuto. 
But some popolo grasso aspired to be nobles and were buying fiefs and 
titles, whereas some of the civic nobles were no longer rich. In this period 
the popolo tended to be pro-French, perhaps hoping for concessions 
from a benevolent monarch; some old nobles also looked north for a king 
to appreciate them. Some wealthy merchants and new nobles favored Mi- 
lan, but factional strife confused these patterns. In December 1476 plot- 
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ters in Milan assassinated Duke Galeazzo but did not overthrow the 
Sforza regime. Nevertheless, the duke’s death unleashed more unrest in 
Genoa. In March 1477 rebels took over the city and named six defenders 
of liberty — six popolo joined by Ceva Doria and Geronimo Grimaldi.’ 
At this point the Milanese put Prospero Adorno in charge of their forces 
to recover Genoa.'”' The former doge was being used to prove the old 
proverb that if Genoa did not take Genoa, the entire world could not; that 
is, the key to ruling the city was to take advantage of its divisions. Prospero 
arrived on 11 April and installed himself as governor for Milan, a curious 
turn of events. 

Prospero ruled effectively but fearing removal, he revolted on 7 July 
1478 and had himself made doge over a popular government.’ A coali- 
tion of Ferrante of Naples, Sixtus IV, and the Fregosi opposed the regime; 
Milan sent another army south which was defeated in August. The nobles, 
however, were hostile to this openly popular regime, and in November 
Battista Fregoso, son of Doge Pietro, led a successful revolt against Pros- 
pero. Battista presided over a regime in which the nobles and friendly po- 
polo equally divided the offices. Sixtus IV made Archbishop Paolo a 
cardinal in 1480, and the former doge and pirate returned to his diocese 
in triumph — another plus for the family but trouble down the road for 
the doge.'®? 

The Turkish occupation of Otranto in August 1480 got the attention of 
squabbling Italian powers. Sixtus IV summoned a crusade, and in Genoa 
a papally sponsored fleet gathered under the command of Cardinal Arch- 
bishop Paolo Fregoso — another episode in his interesting life.'°* Papal 
forces recovered Otranto on 10 September 1481. In the same year Geno- 
ese representatives, a Fregoso and a Fieschi, were in Kiev to stir up sup- 
port for a crusade against the Turks and to find Tartar allies to help re- 
cover Caffa.’°° Nothing came of these plans or the preaching that took 
place in Genoa for a crusade to recover Lesbos and Phocaea. Giustiniani 
notes that women in particular contributed to the cause and some ships 
were prepared, but nothing happened — not much crusading spirit left 
here.’ 

In November 1483 the Fregoso faction deposed Doge Battista in one 
of those intrafamilial disputes that resulted in Cardinal Paolo becoming 
doge for the third time. When Sixtus IV died in August 1484, Cardinal 
Cibo of Genoa succeeded him as Pope Innocent VIII — a name that must 
partly have paid homage to the glories of Innocent IV. Unlike his great 
predecessor Sinibaldo Fieschi, Cibo was not well educated; he was a law- 
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yet, a diplomat by profession, and a father of numerous illegitimate chil- 
dren who spent much of his reign taking care of his family. By all accounts 
he was a thoroughly disgraceful pope. Cardinal Paolo, who was not much 
of a credit to the church either, left the war with Florence over Sarzana in 
the hands of the Casa San Giorgio. He handed the city over to Milan and 
became ducal governor on 12 July 1487.'”’ This high-handed policy pro- 
voked reaction. In August 1488 Battista Fregoso, the Fieschi, and the 
Adorno faction drove the governor from the city and established a popu- 
lar regime controlled by the Adorno and Fieschi. Battista Fregoso and 
Agostino Adorno agreed to make peace with Milan and Adorno became 
ducal governor.’”° With the share prices of San Giorgio increasing in 1489, 
Adorno abolished the avaria and in effect made the state a pensioner of 
the Casa in an effort to appease his popular opponents and put money 
into the pockets of the rich. 

The city’s major external problem remained Florence. The loss of Sar- 
zana still rankled the Genoese, who were blocking trade at the mouth of 
the Arno.’ In the early 1490s Genoa was merely part of Milan’s state so 
Lodovico Sforza dictated policy, one favoring France and its claim to 
Naples. In 1494 Genoa was part of the coalition that supported Charles 
VIII's invasion of Italy."° Leonardo da Vinci, perhaps in Sforza’s entou- 
tage, may have visited Genoa, but apart from his enigmatic note on speak- 
ing to the Genoese about the sea, there is no proof that he did." 

The year 1494 has from the early sixteenth century stood as a water- 
shed in Italian history, the year the Italians lost control of the politics of 
their peninsula, the year foreign powers began to determine Italy’s des- 
tiny, as they would for nearly four centuries.''* This perspective, typically 
from Florence and Venice, is accurate for them but it neglects places like 
Naples and Sicily, already dominated by foreigners for centuries, and 
Genoa, which had plainly lost control some time ago. Genoa’s position 
with respect to the French was as self-serving as any other Italian state; it 
was still angered by the loss of Sarzana and wanted French help in getting 
it back. Also, Genoa had been fighting the Spanish in Naples for fifty 
years, and it had traditionally backed the French cause in the south. As 
Sforza was France’s strongest ally, so much the better. Genoese forces de- 
feated an Aragonese raid against Rapallo in September 1494, and because 
the fleet did little, this encounter was their major involvement in the great 
campaigns of 1494 and 1495.’ All that the Genoese really wanted was 
Sarzana, and they gambled that Sforza’s foreign policy would get it for 
them, a forlorn wager. 
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GENOESE HUMANISM AND ART, 
LATE QUATTROCENTO—EARLY CINQUECENTO 


Agostino Giustiniani (1470-1536), finding nothing worthy of recording 
for 1470, decided to note his own birth. He proceeded to write a mini- 
autobiography that is a window on and a good first look at Genoese hu- 
manism in this period.''* Agostino, noting that Augustine had contrib- 
uted his Confessions and Petrarch his letters to posterity, was not shy about 
telling the story of his own bookish life. After an early education during 
which he felt the first stirring of a call to the religious life, he in some way 
entered Santa Maria de Castello, from which his angry father and rela- 
tives, with the help of Cardinal Paolo Fregoso, extracted the fourteen- 
year-old and sent him off to Valencia to change his mind. Agostino passed 
three years in Spain, where he kept his desire to enter religion and fell ill. 
Allowed to return home, he became a Dominican in 1488 at Pavia and 
took the name Brother Agostino (his previous name was Pantaleone). For 
the next twenty-seven and a half years, a period he describes as the happi- 
est of his life, he spent most of his time in Lombardy, where he met many 
of the best-educated men of his day. Agostino took his baccalaureate at 
Bologna in 1514, and he claimed to know Hebrew, Chaldean (Aramaic), 
Greek, Latin, and Arabic. Thanks to the intervention of his cousin the 
Genoese cardinal Bendinello Sauli, and doubtless that of his noble clan, 
Agostino became bishop of Nebbio in Corsica, but he did not spend 
much time there. He was involved in a project to print psalters in his five 
languages, and with the help of his wealthy relatives he produced two 
thousand of these, sending copies to all the rulers in Christendom. A pen- 
sion from Francis I enabled Agostino to live for five years in Paris, from 
where he had the chance to travel to Flanders and England and meet more 
famous people like Erasmus and Linacre. Drawn back to Italy and his dio- 
cese, Agostino was wounded when the Adorno faction returned to Genoa 
in 1522. Spending the next years in Corsica or Genoa, Agostino wrote 
twelve books as well as a detailed work on Corsica for Prince Andrea Do- 
ria; he also translated the Economics of Xenophon. His final books were the 
Annals (1537) and a polyglot bible. Agostino died in a shipwreck in the Li- 
gurian Sea, an ironic end for a commuting Genoese bishop in Corsica.'” 

Agostino’s Axnals rely heavily on the works of his predecessors; al- 
though he makes more than his share of errors in compressing and sum- 
marizing them, he consulted documents and other works to produce the 
first thorough, humanist history of Genoa in Italian.''® Pope Sixtus IV 
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nted Genoa the right to have a university in 1471, but only in 1491 was 
a vice-chancellor established to grant degrees.'"” Because Genoa lacked a 
functioning university, its aspiring authors and churchmen had to travel 
for an education, and so Genoese humanism participated in the peripa- 
tetic and cosmopolitan fraternity of learning across Europe. Some hu- 
manists and artists from abroad visited and worked in Genoa, while some 
Genoese made their careers elsewhere. Genoa’s first printers, Lambert of 
Delft and Antonio Mattia of Antwerp, opened a shop in 1471, giving local 
authors a way to reach a wider audience and acquire books more easily.'"® 
The Florentine humanist and diplomat Giannozzo Manetti had visited 
Genoa back in 1435 and had written two works praising the city.''? But his 
own interest in republican politics did not influence Genoese writers, who 
probably found it too awkward and dangerous to express political views 
in a city swinging back and forth between French, Milanese, or incompe- 
tent self-rule.'7° 

Preeminent among the local authors were as usual the historians; 
Agostino himself praised them first in his argument against the “erro- 
neous opinion” that Genoa produced few authors.'*’ He notes Jacopo 
(1390—post-1457), Stefano Bracelli (died 1503), and Antonio Gallo (1440— 
1509), who wrote three works, an account of the expedition against Barce- 
lona in 1466, his annals for 1476—78, and a brief monograph on Colum- 
bus.’ Oddly, Agostino does not mention Bartolomeo Senarega (1440s?— 
1514), whose work for the years 1488—1514 was the main source for Agos- 
tino’s own history. Senarega was the son of a Genoese chancellor and by 
training a notary; he himself became chancellor and an all-around bu- 
reaucrat, as well as official historian.'* None of these writers matched the 
accuracy or fine style of the Stella brothers, and in particular they lacked 
the ability to analyze and explain events. Agostino, in describing the revo- 
lution of 1506 and dismissing Senarega’s blaming of the affair on the ex- 
cessive riches of the nobles and top popolo, smugly observed that 
at any rate it was the job of the historian to report the results and not 
investigate too much the causes.'** This methodology, not limited to 
Genoa, does not earn these writers many accolades and produces a flat, 
dull historiography. 

Another sign of this tendency not to look beneath the surface appears 
in the career of the exemplary Bartolomeo de Facio (Fazio) (1408-57). As 
Agostino noted, Fazio, born in La Spezia, wrote twelve books, including a 
history of the deeds of his patron Alfonso and, most interestingly, a his- 
tory of the War of Chioggia, a strange choice of subject for a humanist as 
the war was not a classical or contemporary one. Fazio was the author of 
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a work Agostino seems not to have known, De Vris Iilustribus — shott bi- 
ographies of military leaders, princes, orators, poets, and artists. Com- 
pleted in 1456, it was not printed until 1745, but the biographies of artists, 
an unusual subject matter for this century, have made it Fazio’s best- 
known work today.'”? With Fazio in Naples were two other Genoese hu- 
manists, Giacomo Curlo and Antonio Cassarino, a translator of Plato and 
Plutarch.'”° Fazio, after having the Adorno as early patrons, spent most of 
his career outside Genoa and tangled in Naples with his rival there for 
support, Lorenzo Valla, on of all subjects the proper method for writing 
history.'?” Taking on Valla did not do Fazio’s reputation much good, as he 
argued in favor of a historical style that slavishly imitated classical vocabu- 
lary and put its subjects only in the most favorable light possible. Fazio, 
despite whatever values he observed in the Genoese chronicle tradition, 
absorbed the tendency of some humanists to privilege edifying panegyric 
over embarrassing facts. Also, he was so taken with history’s need to be 

dignified that his ideal historian was responsible for the moral content of 
the narrative and what actually happened remained secondary to history’s 

didactic purpose. Valla called Fazio a blind bat for holding these views 

and instead stressed the importance of the accuracy and completeness of 
history, regardless of the moral consequences.'”* Valla, in Eric Cochrane’s 

words, believed that “history was ... incompatible with eulogy” and that 

it should be in a “style capable of appealing to the intended readers [and] 

in a vocabulary that they could readily understand.”’”” Though displaying 

critical powers in his short biographies, Fazio wrote a history of the Ara- 

gonese in Naples that flattered his patron, but what else was an expatriate 

Genoese trying to make a career in letters to do? 

Agostino Giustiniani, puffing up Genoa’s contribution to humanist 
studies, paraded a number of local writers as evidence — including Barto- 
lomeo Gentile Fallamonica, the excellent poet of the 1490s whose style in 
his view was better than Dante’s and as eloquent as Petrarch’s.'° This poet 
wrote a long work imitating the Divine Comedy, and the first canto reveals 
some graceful and depressing images.'*' Another local genius, Giorgio In- 
teriano, was, like Angelo Poliziano, a great investigator of secret things 
and wrote on cosmography and ancient lore.'** Interiano, from a promi- 
nent Genoese family, also wrote a very short ethnographic work on the 
Zichi, “Circassians,” known in Genoa as desirable slaves and items of 
commerce among the Mamluks.'*? Agostino also cited Prospero Schiaf- 
fino of Camogli, who first rose by serving Francesco Sforza in diplomatic 
posts in the 1450s, eventually working for the papacy and becoming a 
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bishop. Prospero was once a councillor to Emperor Frederick as well as a 
student of astrology and history, especially recognized for his knowledge 
of Tacitus.'°* Other local humanists were educated men like Francesco 
Marchese, a lawyer and ambassador who acquired his fame on the basis of 
a remark he once made to the duke of Milan upon presenting him with a 
tub of basil.'°> If treated well, basil gave off a nice scent; if dealt with 
harshly, it produced serpents and scorpions. This broad hint on how Mi- 
lan should rule Genoa, involving a distinctive herb of Ligurian cuisine as 
well as fanciful zoological lore, reveals much but in particular the benefit 
of a humane education for those who served Genoese governments. Leo- 
nardo of Chios (ca. 1395-1459), archbishop of Mitylene and the author of 
a work on nobility, expressed a colonial perspective on Genoa’s social 
structure. Although nobility resided in virtue and wisdom, Leonardo still 
thought the common people were unfit to rule, their minds having been 
dulled by hard work. Genoa was open to all, but factionalism had disquali- 
fied the old nobility from rule.'*° Not everyone was called to be an author 
skilled in many languages and arcane knowledge, but many of the nobles 
and wealthy popolo had by now received a modern education stressing the 
liberal arts, skills in conversation and courtly behavior, and a taste for 
painting and sculpture. 

On the introductory level, private teachers of grammar competed for 
students against one another and the priests who took on a few pupils in 
their parishes. An example of private initiative occurred in 1486, when 
three /anerii contracted with a priest Giorgio to open a school in the Borgo 
Santo Stefano neighborhood. They promised him twenty-five pupils at 
eight solidi a month and ten more at four solidi.’ In 1501 twenty-two 
teachers of grammar registered with the government — seven priests and 
fifteen laymen. These teachers had to give the state the names of their stu- 
dents and how much they paid. Martino of Vercelli in 1500 had thirteen 
students — seven Doria, two Grimaldi, and other noble boys.'** Their fa- 
thers paid twenty solidi a month; the sons got more attention, and there 
were no weavers in class. In Genoa, with its schools at the cathedral and 
Dominican convent, budding university, and numerous private schools, 
boys enjoyed the benefit of this early training. No official teacher in this 
petiod registered any girl pupils, some of whom must have received pri- 
vate instruction at home. 


Any look at Genoese art should begin by taking stock of how war and 
urban renewal have buffeted the city’s buildings and their contents. On 
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30-31 May 1522 an imperial army sacked Genoa. Venice and Florence 
never experienced a day of such looting; if they had, their art treasures 
would not be so numerous. In 1684 Louis XIV’s fleet bombarded Genoa; 
during World War II naval and especially aerial attacks by the Allies dam- 
aged or destroyed many villas, palaces, and churches.’ Urban clearings 
for the new palaces of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and the great 
building boom of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, while 
planned, also destroyed many buildings and entire neighborhoods, chang- 
ing the city’s face.'*° Thus some of the architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture once in Genoa is no longer there. This fact only partly explains sev- 
eral curious features of Genoese art. Although Sixtus IV founded what 
became the nucleus of the Vatican Museum in Rome, there was no such 
museum in Genoa during this period; not until the seventeenth century 
would some great families start picture collections that have more or less 
survived down to the present. Political instability and foreign rule did not 
foster a settled court life, which was so conducive to the arts in cities like 
Mantua and Ferrara. Genoa’s churches preserved nearly all of the local 
painting, but here too destruction and changes in taste have taken their 
toll. Some remarkable statues of public benefactors like Francesco Vivaldi 
survive in a back room of the Palazzo San Giorgio, happily far from the 
front of the building so severely damaged in the war. No painted portraits 
exist for any Genoese before the few of the great Prince Andrea Doria; 
only these statues and a few tomb effigies survive to let us see what any of 
the other Genoese mentioned in this book looked like. 

Let us begin with Bartolomeo Fazio, who in the 1450s singled out four 
contemporary painters as worthy of note — Gentile da Fabriano, Jan van 
Eyck, Pisanello, and Rogier van der Weyden. None of them was Genoese, 
but Fazio knew a lot about the two Flemish painters. He had seen in 
Genoa a now lost painting of a woman in a bath by van der Weyden. His 
patron Alfonso had acquired, probably from the Lomellini family, a 
painting (also lost) by van Eyck that included religious scenes and a por- 
trait of Battista Lomellini.'* Genoese commercial ties with Flanders, and 
resident merchants like Battista’s husband, who was active in Bruges, 
brought back a taste for Flemish art as well as some examples.” The dis- 
tinctive feature of Genoese painting is how foreigners and their styles 
dominated it. This is not surprising in a city fated to be ruled by foreigners 
and in touch with so many parts of the world. Back in 1415 the painters in 
Genoa had a guild; nine of these artists were from Pisa, six were Lom- 
bards, three were from other Italian cities, and only three were Geno- 
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FIGURE 1. Fresco of Saint George, Palazzo San Giorgio, by Luchino da Milano (Courtesy of 
the Servizio Beni Culturali of the Commune of Genoa) 


ese.'*? One of the Pisans, Turino Vanni, painted in 1415 a fine altarpiece 
for the church of San Bartolomeo of the Armenians. From the 1420s to 
the 1440s a Gothic International style began to reach the city in two 
waves, from Milan and directly along the coast from France. But again 
foreigners brought this style; guild statutes from 1443 reveal painters in 
Genoa from all over Italy but again only three from the city.'* In what 
must have been a sharp blow to local artistic pride, Luchino da Milano in 
1444 was commissioned to paint his fresco of Saint George slaying a 
dragon for the Palazzo San Giorgio (Figure 1).'* Even in the heart of the 
city’s most powerful secular institution no local painter got the job. In 
1441-44 Rogier van der Weyden was himself in Genoa, a sign that the 
Flemish connection remained strong, but no work he may have done in 
the city has survived.'*° 

This pattern endured for the rest of the century; Genoa employed 
painters but did not produce them. In 1451-52 Giusto of Ravensburg did 
a series of frescoes for the now Dominican convent of Santa Maria de 
Castello.'*” By the end of the century an anonymous painter from Bruges, 
the Milanese Carlo Braccesco, and Lodovico Brea from nearby Nice had 
brought both northern and Italian Renaissance styles to Genoa. Andrea 
della Costa and his wife Agnese Adorno commissioned the Master of 
Bruges to paint a triptych of the Wedding at Cana, the Crucifixion of Saint An- 
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drew, and the Resurrection of Lazarus.'** These paintings, now in the church 
of San Lorenzo at Costa, near Santa Margarita Ligure, reveal how noble 
Genoese paid for art to decorate churches, though in this case the paint- 
ings were probably at some main church of San Andrea in Genoa before 
changing tastes consigned them to a village church. 

The history of painting in Genoa disappoints because the city supplied 
no exceptional local talent and because its patrons were not so lucky or as- 
tute as those in Florence or Rome. The second reason may simply be bad 
fortune, but the first requires some explanation. Much of Genoa’s distinc- 
tive painting appeared in frescoes on the facades of palaces. This common 
style of exterior decoration was popular in the Quattrocento, but almost 
no examples have survived.’ Thus between the coastal weather at- 
tacking the frescoes and the vicissitudes of war from the sixteenth cen- 
tury forward, some good Genoese and foreign painting has disappeared, 
though a few examples remain at the Doria villa at Fassolo and the Pa- 
lazzo Spinola-Farrugia. The facade of the Palazzo San Giorgio, now re- 
done in something far beyond restoration, may reveal this style in its orig- 
inal glory.'’* Local tradition holds that artistically talented young men in 
Genoa were influenced by the available creative outlets, and so they de- 
voted their abilities to designing more complex insurance contracts or in- 
genious schemes to profit from the market in stock shares. 

The fifteenth century witnessed a building boom as nobles had new 
palaces constructed inside the city. Families like the Giustiniani and the 
Spinola da Luccoli commissioned four-story square buildings in the 
checkerboard white and black marble style. The Spinola palace on the 
Piazza Fontane Marose, not far from the Doria palaces at San Matteo, is 
notable for its facade with statues of illustrious family members. In com- 
mon with wealthy people in other Italian cities, Genoese nobles took up 
the fashion of having a villa in the countryside. For a time the old nobles 
like the Spinola, Doria, Fieschi, and others had drafty castles perched on 
hilltops in their Ligurian rural fastnesses. By the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury a lot of the land near the city and along the coast was devoted to new 
style, unfortified villas allowing families to escape the unhealthy and dan- 
gerous city. The countryside was no safe haven either — some of it lay 
along invasion routes and was frequently pillaged by foreign armies at- 
tacking Genoa. Turkish raids on the coast also occurred more often. Yet 
people still confidently demanded villas. Typical of this new style country 
house was the Villa Tomati in the Polcevera valley.'*! Built around 1450 
much on the plan of a castle or a grand farmhouse, this home had a terrace 
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and faced the sea, features that offered relaxation. A grander country villa, 
built by Lorenzo Cattaneo at Terralba late in the century, is a beautiful 
house in the classic style set in the middle of elaborate gardens displaying 
the owner’s wealth (cost of land) and guaranteeing his family privacy.’* A 
famous villa of this period is the great house, the Palazzo del Principe, 
erected by Andrea Doria in the late 1520s and early 1530s at Fassolo just 
west of the city walls. The rival Fieschi family had its villa east of the city 
at Carignano; this structure was destroyed as a punishment for Gian Luigi 
Fieschi’s unsuccessful coup against Doria in 1547. All of these houses 
were much more attractive than the cramped urban palaces of the nobles. 
Although the Genoese fell short in painting, they lavished care on the 
spaces in which they lived and on the gardens, impossible to have in the 
old city, that they enjoyed in the countryside. 

Genoa made a distinctive mark in the sculptures of one room, now 
called the Sala del Capitano del Popolo, in the old part of the Palazzo San 
Giorgio. Tuscan and Lombard sculptors provided Genoa with these por- 
trait statues as well as decorated doorways in old and new palaces.’** The 
Casa commemorated men in the Sala who contributed to the city’s welfare 
through philanthropy (Francesco Vivaldi and Francesco Lomellini) or 
administration (Ambrogio de Negro). The statutes of Vivaldi and de Ne- 
gro (cheap at Lgo), both by the Lombard sculptor Michele D’Aria (see 
Figures 2 and 3), reveal how efforts to reduce taxation through charitable 
bequests earned the donors handsome statues in a hall of honor. The 
seated statue of the philanthropist Francesco Lomellini was completed in 
1509 by Pace Gaggini, another talented Lombard (Figure 4).'* These 
statues, besides being fine works of art, are important for several reasons. 
Because Genoa’s doges had a habit of dying in exile, no local tradition ex- 
isted for building fine tombs for them. In San Lorenzo some Fieschi 
churchmen had tombs with life-size statues, but there are few of these and 
they are hard to see. A century of mostly military defeats and naval inepti- 
tude accounts for the absence of statues of generals on horseback or of 
gallant admirals astride a galley’s prow. Genoa’s heroes were merchant 
philanthropists and colonial governors who were memorialized with stat- 
ues in the former palace of Guglielmo Boccanegra, then a customhouse 
and now a sometime bank and de facto center of political power. Here, in 
this room, Genoese tastes in art — sculpture, typically done by foreign- 
ers —and financial and bureaucratic legerdemain came together in a 


unique way; perhaps in no other place does the spirit of Genoa become 
so real. 
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FIGURE 2. Statue of Francesco Vivaldi, Palazzo San Giorgio, by Michele D’Aria (Courtesy of 
the Servizio Beni Culturali of the Commune of Genoa) 
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FIGURE 3. Statue of Ambrogio de Negro, Palazzo San Giorgio, by Michele D’Aria (Courtesy 
of the Servizio Beni Culturali of the Commune of Genoa) 
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CHARITY AND SANTA CATERINA FIESCHI ADORNO 


The history of charity in fifteenth-century Genoa remains unwritten. 
Three facets of that story — the hospital of Pammatone, the Monte de 
Pieta, and the career of Santa Caterina — show a little of how the city’s 
system of giving evolved. Genoa inherited from the Middle Ages a proce- 
dure that relied on the church to disburse alms to the needy and to main- 
tain its own fabric and personnel. When donating money, as occasional 
charity and final bequests, the Genoese relied on the clergy, especially the 
friars, to make sure that the good deeds they intended actually occurred. 
The state played no part in this process; rather, religious motives com- 
bined with a desire to maintain the existing social order fostered massive 
giving to spiritual and social charities.’ In the fifteenth century impor- 
tant changes began to take place as a debilitated church seemed less able 
to administer charity and to attract the donations necessary for its own in- 
stitutions to function. Instead, both the state and new private initiatives 
began to change Genoese charity in order to make it more public and tied 
to the state while still depending on the pious donations of spiritually 
minded philanthropists. For the Genoese state remained poor and by it- 
self could do little — yet government provided a way for society to discuss 
and agree upon needed reforms. Why the church lost its monopoly over 
charity is unclear; perhaps the confusions of the Great Schism and the 
erosion of old endowments left its bureaucracy too small, demoralized, 
and underfunded to cope with the social pressures of a Renaissance city 
where the laity demanded and got a big role in overseeing charity. The 
office of Misericordia, the quasi-public clearinghouse for charity founded 
by Marshal Boucicaut in 1403, continued to function, but large gaps in the 
city’s social safety net prompted new public and private initiatives. 

In the early 1420s the prominent lawyer and public servant Bartolomeo 
de Bosco began to plan for a new hospital on the site of one of his law 
offices in Acquasola.’*° De Bosco’s legal opinions, on hundreds of cases 
tanging from commercial and maritime law to slavery and contested wills, 
are a fine source for exploring the realities of law and society.'”’ His legal 
fame and charity began to attract donors and followers; in 1423 a former 
slave named Maddalena retired to the hospital with her patrimony — two 
shares in San Giorgio. De Bosco wanted his new foundation, first called 
the Blessed Virgin of Mercy, to shelter sick and poor men and women and 
provide a refuge for elderly slaves. Whether he intended it or not, it also 
soon became a place where people left espositi (foundlings). Being a good 
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lawyer, de Bosco desired that a structure survive him, and he involved 
four priors of local monasteries in selecting four lay protectors (a board of 
directors), who in turn chose rectors, one male and one female, to run the 
hospital. In his will of 1431 he left the hospital five shares in San Giorgio 
and he entrusted the new foundation to his disciple Domenico Bozolo. 
Elaborate statutes prepared in 1442 clarified the institutional framework 
of the now two hospitals, one for each sex — the entire place called Pam- 

matone.'** Their primary missions were to take care of poor people who 

were ill and to guard the endowment so that it could continue to function. 

In 1440 Pope Eugenius IV had granted the hospital one-tenth of all pious 

bequests left ‘ndistincte, that is, as a nonspecific sum, to the proverbial wid- 

ows, orphans, hospitals, pious causes, and the like. This stream of income 

as well as other direct gifts enabled the hospital to exist. 

In 1471 the protectors began to lay plans for a much larger hospital. 
They enlisted the help of the Ligurian Pope Sixtus IV, who issued a bull 
granting legates the right to transfer old hospitals and their properties to 
Pammatone.'” In the next few years the protectors, now twelve, sup- 
pressed a number of hospitals — San Donato came with seventy-seven 
shares of San Giorgio, and the biggest and most troublesome prize was 
the venerable hospital of Santo Stefano.’ A minor acquisition of 1474 
was the hospital of San Erasmo on the harbor mole, a foundation in- 
tended especially for slaves. But when Pammatone took over, no sick 
people were found there. Among the other acquisitions were the hospital 
of San Donato, by now for the ill members of the cobbling trade, and San 
Francesco, the main depository for foundlings.’*' New properties and en- 
dowments allowed the protectors to begin building the first great hospital 
on the site — replaced later, so we know little about it. In order to help pay 
for the hospital wards the government ordered all heirs and executors to 
hand over within a month all legacies to hospitals — on penalty of paying 
double; it also directed notaries to make sure that everyone left a bequest 
to hospitals.’ At the same time another great hospital, San Bernardo 
dello Scalo, was going up on the western side of the city; this divided local 
resources, causing some bitterness. In 1496 the protectors of Pammatone 
took over this second hospital, and the combined institutions became the 
largest charitable body in town. 

In common with other Italian cities, Genoa was experiencing a crisis 
over the number of its foundlings.'*’ Whether there were more aban- 
doned children, fewer refuges for them, or a heightened awareness of the 
perils surrounding them is unclear, but the problem of abandoned new- 
borns was serious for Pammatone, which was spending L3,000 a year on 
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wet nurses.’ In 1481 the government declared that anyone having a preg- 
nant slave or servant in his or her house had to inform the hospital, which 
recorded these declarations. The future mothers were summoned and 
compelled to swear that they were pregnant and would raise the child. 
Anyone abandoning a child without a license faced a stiff fine of fifty flo- 
tins; hospital records of pregnancies and oaths should have helped to reg- 
ulate those whom contemporaries viewed as the main culprits — female 
servants and that special Genoese problem, the hundreds of female slaves 
in the city. The rules presumed that any child abandoned by these women 
was in fact abandoned by his or her father, the wealthy employer or owner, 
the only one capable of paying the fine. Any father unwilling to pay Pam- 
matone to raise the child had to take the baby; any free mother who re- 
fused to reveal the father or to pay was to be whipped and driven from the 
city or was to spend six months in prison and then pay at least half of the 
fine. License for pregnancy or no, the Genoese attempt to regulate the un- 
born did not solve the predicament at Pammatone, which continued to be 
deluged with foundlings. 

In 1478 the padri of the commune, the officials in charge of the city’s 
infrastructure, struck a deal concerning the old tithe on charitable be- 
quests by testament that back in the twelfth century supported the cathe- 
dral and in the next the harbor mole. The Casa San Giorgio, the office of 
Misericordia, and the protectors of Pammatone gave the state 120 shares 
of San Giorgio in return for a cancellation of the tithe.’®° Two features of 
this deal merit attention. First, this reverse charity, by which two of the 
city’s main philanthropies gave money to the government, only makes 
sense if we recall that Pammatone and Misericordia both benefited from 
legacies in wills. Everyone making a will in Genoa knew that a tenth of 
their charitable bequests was supposed to go to the mole, and this policy’s 
framers must have planned that testators would not now reduce their 
charitable giving but instead direct it to the poor and sick. In 1478 shares 
sold for about L; 2, so the value of the exchange was L6,240.'© By now the 
Casa paid interest only once a year, and in theory it paid not in cash but in 
lire de paghe, sums put down for shareholders in their accounts.'®’ These 
lire naturally did not have the same value as cash, for their value fluctuated 
according to the Casa’s own receipts and balances. After 1463 the payout 
was about 3 percent on the nominal value of L100 a share, so at market the 
teal income was about 6 percent. Because the state received shares, not the 
cash to buy shares, the 120 shares yielded an annual income of about 
L360 — an insignificant sum and nothing close to what a real tithe on 
charitable bequests would have generated. All this detail on the shares 
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helps explain what was at stake here. Even if there had always been ways 
to evade the tithe, clearly the state was taking a very modest payment 
for giving the charities a chance to influence Genoese consciences and 
acquire a larger share of bequests by will. The second feature of this 
agreement is minor but revealing — the institutions contributed these 
numbers of shares: San Giorgio 36, Misericordia 36 plus 12 from the 
women’s branch, and Pammatone 36. Why San Giorgio should have con- 
tributed anything is not obvious; it was not a charity, but it was the real 
state and hence reflected what Genoa’s rulers wanted — in this case, the 
tithe’s end. Misericordia and Pammatone, having received gifts of shares 
over the years, had become the most powerful charities in town. The older 
monasteries, the archbishop, and the friars were now in the second rank. 

The Genoese did not pursue their policy on foundlings to its logical 
conclusion by forcing a// pregnant women to register; perhaps only mod- 
ern societies may contemplate and achieve this ultimate social control. 
Free poor people produced their share of children that they could not 
raise, and Genoese society recognized, as some modern ones seem to for- 
get, that what the poor needed was money. Inevitably, in Genoa as in so 
many other Italian cities, this meant credit, but here, as in few other cities, 
the ban on resident Jews meant that Christian society would have to solve 
this problem of loans to the poor without using the Jews to serve as a kind 
of buffer to absorb the poor’s hatred and the confiscatory taxes imposed 
by the real and hypocritical masters. An approach to charity as a form of 
credit rested on the assumption that alms degraded and humiliated recipi- 
ents, whereas a loan required the poor to work in order to repay it and re- 
cover their possessions frequently left with the lender as surety. 

In 1483 Angelo da Chivasso, a Franciscan preacher, delivered Lenten 
sermons on the themes of usury and the need to help the poor.'® Insti- 
tutions known as Monti di Pieta, devoted to lending small sums to the 
poor at low interest, had been spreading across northern Italy since the 
1460s.'° In Genoa Doge Battista Fregoso picked a committee of nobles 
to devise a plan. The government approved a Monte, administered by 
Pammatone, to which San Giorgio, Misericordia, and the hospital each 
contributed 100 shares of San Giorgio as initial capital to be held in trust 
by the Casa.'” Rules that the state established with Brother Angelo’s ad- 
vice required the governor of the Monte and his officials to extend loans 
at j—I0 percent interest and to use the profits to build capital held in 
shares.'”' Because commercial rates of interest were generally 1o—15 per- 
cent or higher in this period, the poor obtained loans at some advantage 
over the market, though they had to deposit personal possessions as 
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surety. In 1484 the Monte received L4,000 from a L15,000 bequest that 
Bendinello Sauli left to compensate people for his ill-gotten gains. The 
officials of the Misericordia decided that using part of this money to aug- 
ment the Monte was an especially good idea.'’”> The Monte continued to 
function until the sack of Genoa in 1522, when it lost goods worth 20,000 
ducats and had to suspend operations.'’* After stumbling along at low 
levels of activity the Monte was reformed and revived in 1569; it was 
active into the twentieth century. Its modern historian, Michele Bruz- 
zone, noted that around 1900 in Italy 600 Monti continued to function as 
cooperative ventures providing low-cost loans to the poor.'”? Genoa’s 
Monte, which the state started and creatively financed, illustrates how 
public, corporate charity was replacing the alms and personal charity of 
an earlier era. 


Santa Caterina Fieschi Adorno was the first Genoese saint since the 
obscure Hospitaller Sant’Ugone. Weinstein and Bell found 323 Italian 
saints in about the same period this book covers, and they did not count 
Ugone, so Genoa is plainly underrepresented in the saintly ranks.'’° The 
authors suggest that sainthood in southern Europe depended especially on 
“supernatural activity, penitential asceticism, and charitable work,” and 
perhaps the relative poverty of the south determined these emphases.'”” 
The Genoese people responded to the miraculous, the call to the Crusades, 
and their own charitable impulses; they produced only two saints but did 
have their share of popes and cardinals. If spiritual callings and potential 
sanctity were randomly spread across Italy, then perhaps in Genoa, with 
its early, collective approach to spiritual and social needs, a more corpo- 
rate style of religion found a place for all degrees of piety. Thus the poten- 
tial Genoese saints, if they indeed existed, found their means of expres- 
sion in the daily charitable life of the city or in its wars against the 
Muslims, leaving for all some scope for pious expression and requiring of 
none a sharp personal focus on doing good. Caterina was an exception, as 
well as one of the first Genoese to be the subject of a nearly contemporary 
biography. Her life provides the opportunity for bringing together the 
separate strands of the city’s spiritual and charitable life. Caterina is 
known for two works, The Spiritual Dialogue and the Treatise on Purgatory, but 
she herself wrote nothing, as her spiritual adviser Cattaneo Marabotto 
and her follower Ettore Vernazza recorded for posterity her teachings and 
sayings in these works.!”® But Caterina was the “oral authoress” of these 
volumes, which embody her teachings and mystical experiences.'”? As one 
of the rectors of Pammatone, Caterina was directly involved in charitable 
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works, and her four wills also reveal her own spiritual impulses. Lastly, Ca- 
terina’s experiences, so limited to her hometown, which she evidently 
never left, show a Genoese tone to her mysticism and self-expression. 
Caterina was born about 1447 into the distinguished Fieschi family. At 
the age of sixteen she was contracted to marry Giuliano Adorno, forming 
an alliance between an old and a new noble family.'®° In March 1473 she 
experienced a miraculous conversion whose purging effect allowed a love 
of God to overcome her previous unhappiness.'*’ As Caterina described 
this love, it was so strong that if she had a thousand worlds, she would 
have thrown them all away for the experience of it. From this time Ca- 
terina gradually changed her life; she received communion every day, and 
she was unable to eat during Lent and Advent.'® After passing four years 
in what her biographer calls modest piety and ecstasies, Caterina began a 
special mission to the poor and sick at Pammatone, where she lived and 
served as a rector from about 1489.'® She considered herself a slave of 
God, an image with a concrete meaning in Genoa.'** Caterina rigorously 
controlled all aspects of her life, giving up fruit, even though she liked it, 
and occasionally eating lice and other things that disgusted her.'®’ She 
walked with her eyes to the ground and tried to sleep as little as possible; 
above all she felt a strong moral obligation to work helping the poor.'® 
Giuliano Adorno, a reprobate and wastrel, with a mistress and an illegiti- 
mate child, eventually followed his wife into the religious life and became 
a Tertiary Franciscan.'®’ Two people from illustrious families gave up 
their private lives, in their terms “no more world, no more sin,” to work 
hard at Pammatone. In 1497, when Caterina was about fifty, she was so 
weakened by fasts that she was no longer able to be rector.'*® During her 
remaining years she occupied herself with self-annihilation and mysti- 
cism; she died in September 1510. Agostino Giustiniani gave her an un- 
usual obituary notice, calling her a saintly person who led a good life de- 


voted to charity and comparing her virtue to Catherine of Siena, whom 


Caterina in many respects emulated.'® 


Giuliano Adorno’s will of 1494 discloses that he held two carats 
(shares) in the Maona of Chios, that his wife’s dowry was L1,000, and that 
he dutifully left L500 to the protectors of Pammatone to defray the cost of 
raising his illegitimate daughter Thobia.’*° Unfortunately, not all Genoese 
men worried about Pammatone’s burden of children. Caterina’s own four 
wills reveal that she kept most of her money in shares of San Giorgio and 
that her main charitable interest was, naturally, Pammatone. By the end of 
her life she did not have much to leave, but she remained interested in the 
sons and daughters of her late brothers.'' Caterina made new wills as her 
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heirs died and her circumstances changed; her major concern was that her 
family’s property would return to deserving Fieschi nephews and nieces. 
Thus the future saint’s wills (she was canonized in 1737) do not center on 
charity; perhaps Caterina distinguished how she passed her life from what 
she owed her family. 

Caterina’s charitable works at Pammatone are more interesting to us 
than they were to her; the vast majority of her teachings concerned ways 
to love God, annihilate the self, and apprehend God through mystical ex- 
periences. There was nothing Genoese about this except that it had taken 
so long for any Genoese to join in the broad stream of late medieval mys- 
ticism. But Genoa provided an institution, Pammatone, and a meaning- 
ful job in which Caterina became one of the most prominent and busy 
women in town. As her biographer notes, Caterina handled large amounts 
of money, a task for which a Genoese noblewoman was well qualified.'”” 
Maybe only in Genoa might a saintly woman get a job administering the 
female wards of a large public hospital. The piety and mysticism were not 
unique to Genoa, but consider again the image of the “mille mondi,” the 
thousand worlds Caterina was willing to cast away, to throw into the street 
like slops. Caterina’s sayings are in a language easily recognizable as Geno- 
ese. By her death Columbus had made known that another world ex- 
isted — who knew how many more there were, how can we say what Ca- 
terina meant by a thousand of them? Abandoning the world was a stock 
metaphor of religion, but I think it took a Genoese to ponder a thousand 
worlds. And perhaps the city itself, which had not sponsored Columbus, 
which could not even rule itself, which had lost so much to the Turks, 
which had so few ships left — maybe Caterina’s city too had thrown away 
many opportunities, not even receiving as recompense a love of God 
worth them all. 


EVENTUAL PEACE AND THE PRINCE, 1494-1528 


Caterina’s near contemporary Christopher Columbus (ca. 1450-1506) 
also occasionally had mystical experiences, but his voices spoke to him at 
sea during perilous moments.'”? Caterina never left the city, whereas 
sometime in the 1470s Columbus left for good. A recent author concludes 
that “[i]f Genoa was indeed the place of his birth, it hardly registers on his 
soul: nowhere does he refer to the home in which he was born or the way 
he spent a single moment of his early years.”!°* On the contrary, Genoese 
experience shaped Columbus to his core (if not his elusive soul), and he 
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makes sense only when evaluated in his appropriate context.'”? Columbus 
had to leave Genoa in order to find patrons and support in the west. Per- 
haps only in Genoa would the son of a wool weaver go down to the sea as 
a means of rising in society.'”° Whether he was born in Genoa or along the 
coast, he must have heard the story of the Vivaldis, though as far as I know 
he never mentions their inauspicious example. Like other ports, Genoa 
was famed for its skilled mapmakers, and for a while in Lisbon Columbus 
himself practiced this trade.'”’ In Spain he was able to draw on the re- 
sources of the many Genoese expatriates living in Andalusia, but here too 
it was common to find all sorts of Italian merchants living wherever trade 
prospered. The influences of growing up in a port town where people had 
long moved easily from artisan to maritime trades clearly marked Colum- 
bus, but it might have been any port town. 

Three things about Columbus reveal his Genoese roots. First, like his 
town, Columbus is inconceivable without the Muslims. Having been to 
the last Genoese outpost in the east, Chios, he knew firsthand how Geno- 
ese trade had decayed as the Ottoman state grew and the Venetians domi- 
nated what trade was left in Italian hands. Although plans to thwart the 
Muslims and trade directly with China and Japan certainly pleased his 
Spanish patrons, Columbus truly wanted more than gold and fame. He 
repeatedly wrote of plans for a crusade to recover Jerusalem and at times 
saw his own explorations as providing the means for attacking Islam 
through the Indian Ocean, an approach no previous crusaders had tried 
and one the Portuguese would soon be emulating in distant Aden.'”* Co- 
lumbus hid some of his vicious conduct in the Caribbean by invoking the 
duty of mission to newly found infidels, but even here the real opportunity 
was that Christians had reached these lands before the Muslims. Castil- 
ians and Aragonese did not need a Genoese to encourage them to fight 
Muslims, but the prospects of taking Jerusalem and trading directly with 
the east were o/d Genoese dreams. 

Second, Columbus’s direct experience of Genoese slavery led him to 
bring it to the New World with an enthusiasm outstripping what his Span- 
ish patrons were initially willing to countenance. Slavery was well known 
in Spain, but the commercial prospects of places like Hispaniola were 
most clear to Genoese eyes. Because Genoese had been hunting and sell- 
ing slaves for five hundred years, who would be surprised when in 1498 
Columbus wrote to Ferdinand and Isabella that Hispaniola could export 
four thousand slaves a year and that “even if they die now [in the crossing] 
it will not always be this way, for this is what blacks and Canary Islanders 
did at first.”'”? Columbus saw the Indians in different ways as the circum- 
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stances warranted, and his figures on the profits of slavery varied, but not 
for aminute did he pause, as even his patrons did, to consider the morality 
of enslaving people whom the friars wanted to convert. The advance of 
the Ottomans in the eastern Mediterranean and the fall of Granada in the 
west left the Genoese relying on the Christian Balkans as the main source 
of slaves by century’s end, just when the number of slaves in Genoa was 
declining. Columbus knew all of this, even better than his Spanish collab- 
orators, so here too a distinctive and baleful Genoese influence colored 
the way the Spanish and others treated the New World. Efforts by the fri- 
ars at times succeeded in improving the lot of Indians who survived the 
new diseases, though demands for labor remained and again Columbus 
was prescient in noting the possibilities of Africans to fill the need. Slavery 
would have come to the Americas without Columbus, but not so soon or 
so ruthlessly. 

Third, Columbus wrote a strange letter to the protectors of the Casa 
San Giorgio on 2 April 1502, when he was in Seville on the point of his 
fourth and last westward Atlantic crossing.*°° Columbus observed that 
while his body traveled, his heart remained in Genoa, so he wished to in- 
form San Giorgio that he had charged his son Diego with this task. The 
great admiral of the ocean sea, viceroy of various lands, and captain gen- 
eral, as this son of weavers now was, wanted San Giorgio to have a tithe 
(tenth) of all his income from the New World in order to reduce the ga- 
belles on grain, wine, and other necessities. Legally it was unclear what he 
was announcing — an intention to add this legacy to his will, a promise, 
or something Diego had the moral duty to do later. The Casa wrote back 
in December praising the donor in fulsome terms and acknowledging 
what an immense act of charity this gift would be.”"' Such a legacy would 
dwarf previous efforts like Vivaldi’s; if one-tenth of Columbus’s claimed 
income had flowed to Genoa forever as he planned, the city’s acute finan- 
cial problems would have disappeared. Columbus reveals his artisan roots 
and knowledge of his hometown in this atttempt to eliminate the taxes on 
food and drink. Yet whatever nostalgia he felt for Genoa in 1502 did not 
survive to find a place in his will of 1506, and nothing came of this inten- 
tion. The riches of another world, tantalizingly within Genoa’s reach and 
able to solve its financial woes, were lost just as Columbus himself lost so 
much, but not quite all. Even when he wrote to the protectors about 
where his heart lay, he wrote in Castilian, a strange but telling choice for a 
man who had to leave town to become an admiral, a title the nobles usu- 
ally monopolized there. Genoa did not throw away the New World, and 
in the sixteenth century some of its wealth flowed into Genoese hands, 
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just as much of it flowed out again into Philip II’s bankruptcies. The city 
might have had more and the common people might have benefited, but 
Columbus never got his statue, which might have been the biggest of all, 
in the sala of the Palazzo San Giorgio where the creditors memorialized 


the city’s benefactors. 

From the French invasion of 1494 to Andrea Doria’s coup in 1528, 
Genoa was a minor player and pawn as the French and Spanish fought for 
hegemony over the Italian peninsula.”” The first date might be a good 
point to conclude this study. But three events of these years — the last rise 
of the popolo in 1506-7, the sack of Genoa in 1522, and Doria’s abolition 
of traditional politics — merit attention because they illustrate how the 
city came to terms with political and economic crises. Genoa’s state was 
worth having and the city played a role in international politics, but now 
only as a place to occupy because of its strategic location near France and 
Milan. The republic, however, was not charting its own course, and from 
1499 to 1512, with a republican interlude in 1507, and from 1515 to 1522, 
the kings of France ruled Genoa. In 1502 Louis XII of France visited the 
city and stayed at the Fieschi villa at Carignano.”” 

The contemporary official historian Bartolomeo Senarega notes that 
signs of civil discord began to appear in early 1506. He specifically points 
to the nobles and some rich popolo who were buying up shares of San 
Giorgio on the cheap as one of the catalysts of tension. Further, nobles 
and popolo disagreed as usual about the division of offices, and young no- 
bles had formed a club with the motto “Castiga villani” (punish the com- 
mon people).”™ Various incidents in the summer fostered hostility against 

the nobles — in one public scene a Fieschi gave a bloody nose to a com- 
moner in a dispute over the price of mushrooms. These accumulated 
grievances produced a revolt on 18 July, led by Piero Giustiniani and the 
notary Manuele Canale, but they did not merely oppose French rule. The 
popolo claimed that the city contained three orders, the nobles, mer- 
chants, and artisans, and they wanted the last two to have two-thirds of 
the offices.”°° Some nobles fled and some palaces were sacked. By 25 Oc- 
tober the French governor left the city and a group of eight men called tri- 
bunes took over the government. All parties appealed to the king and de- 
clared their loyalty, but this revolt united the wealthy merchants as well as 
the artisans and poor — the urban working classes called the Capetti for 
their distinctive wool caps. The French, however, still held Castelletto, 
and in February they began to bombard the increasingly hostile city. All 
of this prompted the popolo to elect a prosperous silk dyer, Paolo da 
Novi, as doge on 10 April 1507.” This last authentic political act by the 
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Genoese popolo occurred even as Louis XII was advancing on the city. 
The new doge’s forces were defeated outside the city, and on 27 April 
Genoa surrendered to the king and narrowly avoided a sack. The doge had 
attempted to flee by sea but he was captured by a corsair, handed over to 
the French, and beheaded on 15 June 1507.” The official historian did 
not have an easy time with this revolt; Senarega was no fan of French rule, 
but he did not like the popolo either. It was these events that prompted 
Agostino Giustiniani to observe that it was not the historian’s job to 
search “too much” for causes — under Prince Doria it remained unwise 
to praise popular insurrection. No master in an artisan trade had ever 
been elected doge; perhaps only Simone Boccanegra had risen from such 
middling origins to rule. Whatever outside power dominated the city was 
not likely to make common cause with employers and wage laborers. 

Restored French rule involved Genoa in the League of Cambrai against 
Venice, and in 1509 the city contributed a paltry four galleys at vast ex- 
pense.” In 1508 Turkish galleys had appeared off the coast and landed at 
Diano, taking booty and prisoners and causing the Genoese some sleep- 
less nights.” Not for five centuries had Muslim naval power been so 
strong and the Genoese forces so weak. Yet Genoa’s naval decay did not 
ptevent it from being swept up in French wars. The French held on to 
Genoa until 1512, when the latest Holy League, with Spanish support, 
drove them from the city and installed a Fregoso as doge. This new re- 
gime tried to build a fleet, an effort in which Andrea Doria participated as 
well as retaking the Lanterna, the great fortress in the harbor. But by 1513 
Louis XII was free to return to Italy, the Fregosi fled, and Genoa was back 
in French hands in May 1513.7’° Ottaviano Fregoso, with Spanish help, 
made his way into the city in June; he served for two years as doge before 
obligingly handing Genoa over to Francis I of France in 1515 and then 
serving as his governor until 1522. 

This tedious detail about politics is necessary to understand Genoa’s 
terrible year — 1522. That was when French attempts to retake Milan 
prompted Emperor Charles V, king of Spain and hence ruler of Sicily and 
Naples, to send a large army of Germans, Spanish, Italians, and Genoese 
exiles under the command of Prospero Colonna against Genoa." By May 
the imperial army had surrounded the city and was blasting away at the 
walls. Ottaviano Fregoso, receiving little French help and trying to save 
the city, began to negotiate with Colonna. The people were hoping that 
the Adorno and Fieschi serving with the besiegers would intervene on 
Genoa’s behalf. On 30 May the Genoese agreed to surrender the next day, 
but the marchese of Pescara’s forces preferred to take the city and they 
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broke through the Porta San Michele shouting “the Adorno and Spain.” 
For the rest of that day and into the next the imperial forces sacked 
Genoa, and the Adorno family was unable to stop them. The government 
collapsed and no authority existed to negotiate with the victors. Ac- 
cording to Agostino Giustiniani, the sack was harsh and many good citi- 
zens died. He notes that Genoa had been taken only three times — by the 
Carthaginians, the Lombards, and the Saracens. The city that had endured 
all assaults for five centuries now suffered a thorough pillage. Much of 
Genoa’s art and movable wealth disappeared. Writing at mid-century, 
Uberto Foglietta stressed the vast amount of booty taken out of Genoa.? 
Venice and Florence escaped this experience; only Rome in 1527 did not. 
No event drove home more forcefully the real cost of foreign rule and the 
end of liberty. Antoniotto Adorno became doge at imperial sufferance. 
This son of the Agostino Adorno who had ruled Genoa for Sforza, grand- 
son of Doge Raffaele, governed in the Spanish interest until 1527 and was 
the last doge in this system of government. 

Andrea Doria (1466-1560), the great survivor, lived on into extreme 
old age, outlasting all of his contemporaries and most of the next genera- 
tion, including his greatest patron Charles V. By the time of his death a 
grandnephew, Gian Andrea Doria (1540-1606), usually known as Andrea 
Doria the Younger, one of the commanders at the battle of Lepanto, was 
ready to take the great man’s place. No one, however, was really suited to 
replace Andrea Doria the Elder, prince of Melfi, father of his country, the 
self-proclaimed savior of Genoa who still awaits a modern, comprehen- 
sive biography. I want to point out here, by way of concluding, how Do- 
ria’s accomplishments illustrate some of the main themes of Genoese his- 
tory. He was born into a minor branch of one of the four great families 
and in his late teens was sent off to Rome to make his way in papal service, 
where his cousin Niccolo had preceded him.”!° After years knocking 
around central Italy as a mercenary captain and making an unusual pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem in 1495, Doria returned home early in the new cen- 
tury, working first for the Casa San Giorgio in Corsica and eventually for 
the state. Somewhere along the way he acquired naval skills and became a 
useful corsair commander against the Turks, who under their formidable 
leader Barbarossa dominated the western Mediterranean in the first de- 
cades of the sixteenth century. So Doria rose to prominence by fighting 
Muslims at sea, a thoroughly traditional path of advancement, even if one 
had the right name to begin with, unlike Columbus. In 1516 Genoa con- 
tributed nine galleys, two under Doria, for a raid against North Africa.”"* 
Doria never accomplished much against the Turks because Genoa lacked 
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the ships. He served Ottaviano Fregoso when the French ruled Genoa, 
and after they were expelled he continued to work for Francis I or occa- 
sionally Pope Clement VII. In these years Genoa’s survival was at stake 
and parts of its state, gained at so much expense centuries ago, drifted 
away. Among these places were Monaco, Mentone, and Roccabruna under 
the Grimaldi family and, more importantly, Savona — either French or an 
independent republic, as it would be from 1528 to 1798. Doria’s most as- 
tute move was to switch his support from France to Charles V. By backing 
the eventual winner, he secured his own fortune and a chance to preserve 
Genoa’s independence in a Spanish orbit. 

Political reforms in Genoa, already under way in 1528 before Doria’s 
coup, cannot be credited to him.*’” Some of these ideas had been in the 
ait for years. The new, aristocratic republic rested on the noble clans, the 
alberghi fixed at twenty-three with the requirement that there be at least 
six heads of families in each albergo. Alongside the four great families, 
other old noble families like the Lomellini or Grillo and newer alberghi 
like the Cattaneo (1301), Imperiale (1308), and others formed the heart of 
the system.”!° Families too small to become an albergo were consolidated 
with others, and those old, neighborhood-based quasi-public clans be- 
came the political class for governing Genoa. Five alberghi of the popolo 
—the De Fornari, Giustiniani, Promontore, Sauli, and De Franchi — 
became noble and brought the total number of clans to twenty-eight. 
Families like the Fregoso and Adorno, non-noble and not part of an 
albergo, were hence excluded. Edoardo Grendi has observed that these 
noblemen of the alberghi, 1,934 over eighteen years of age in the first Liber 
Civitatis, Genoa’s Golden Book of nobles, constituted the closing of a politi- 
cal class.7"” In brief, the new system established a figurehead biennial 
doge, a stately list of them every two years from 1528 to 1798, with unex- 
pected stability. In theory the system allowed for a few popolo to be de- 
clared noble every year, so the class was not completely closed. Real power 
tested with a Maggiore Consiglio of four hundred nobles selected by lot 
from the list and a Minore Consiglio of one hundred chosen by lot from 
the larger body. The Minore elected the various officials. The executive, or 
signoria, consisted of the doge, who served with two bodies, the Collegio 
(law) and the Procuratori (finance), of eight officials each, also serving for 
two years. At the top of the system were the five censors or supreme syn- 
dics, a kind of supreme court serving annually to guarantee that the laws 
wete followed. Andrea Doria served as perpetual prior of the syndics for 
the rest of his life, in his person ensuring the stability of the new regime 
until it was sufficiently routinized to survive on its own. 
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Back in the thirteenth century Andrea’s distant ancestor Oberto Doria 
had been a captain of the people and co-ruler of Genoa; in the next cen- 
tury Simone Boccanegra became the first doge through a rising of the po- 
polo. For five centuries the nobles and the popolo had been contending 
for power, and in 1528 the nobles and some of the richer popolo abolished 
the political rights of everyone else. Being a noble was now the test for 
participating in politics. The Casa San Giorgio still gave some popolo the 
chance to decide financial matters and indirectly to govern places like 
Corsica. Perhaps this safety valve, like the chance to become noble, kept 
some talented and ambitious popolo inside the system. The twenty-eight 
noble alberghi had potential trouble in their ranks as they inevitably di- 
vided along old and new family factions, but these never endangered the 
state as the old divisions had. Even the conspiracy of the Fieschi in 1547 
was a minor matter compared to the popular rising of 1506—7. This last 
event, and the dogeship of Paolo da Novi, distinguished Genoa as one of 
the last major Italian cities where the popolo made a stand in defense of 
their old rights. But the nobles had learned their lesson, and Andrea Do- 
tla, too wise to become a signore in name, like Augustus subverted a re- 
public in the name of liberty. Doria’s new palace at Fassolo embodied the 
prtince’s sense of who he was — in part a new Jason, nicely ratified when 
Charles V gave him the Order of the Golden Fleece in late 15 31. The inte- 
rior decorations of the palace also depicted Doria as a new Jove, or Mars, 
the bringer of peace and stability to Genoa.”"* A person is allowed to dec- 
orate his house as he wishes, and it may have cheered the elderly admiral to 
see himself on his ceilings in various mythological guises. Contemporary 
portraits, again the first of a Genoese to survive, reveal a somber, bearded 
character with long fingers — not much fell from his grasp (Figure 5). 
Doria was a prince and perpetual prior, but his fortune derived from 
his asiento (contract) to supply Charles V and later Philip II with galleys in 
the Mediterranean. The asiento linked Doria to some of the Spanish trea- 
sure from the New World as well as engaged him in the old Genoese busi- 
ness of slavery. Doria preferred slaves in his galleys; free oarsmen cost him 
thirteen gold scudi a year in wages, whereas he bought slaves for forty 
scudi and worked them hard for ten years.”!” Doria made a profit of 20 
percent on his asiento, building a fortune, and into his eighties still led 
ships and men into battle. In 1528, when he was nearly seventy, who could 
have guessed that he had decades of vitality left to fight Muslims at sea, 
deal in slaves, and make money off of foreigners? But the stability he 
brought to Genoa embodied its own kind of terror and compromise, and 
the popolo — no longer a political class, princes of nothing, without por- 
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traits or palaces — lost their liberty. They got some stability and would 
not be sacked again, and there was still money to be made in trade and the 
crafts. But now tucked away under Spain’s wing, Genoa was a Narrow, he- 
reditary oligarchy. Comparisons to Jason might flatter the old admiral, but 
Caffa in the Colchis was long gone, the eastern Mediterranean belonged 
to the Ottomans, and Spain was in charge in the west. This left little to the 
Genoese, except what remained to them of Liguria and Corsica and for 
most people their wages in the cloth businesses. 


Anselmo Adorno, whose branch of the family had been in Bruges for 
three generations, visited Genoa in 1470 while on his way to the Holy 
Land. Though proud of his Genoese roots, he was by now a foreigner, as 
revealed in his happiness at sailing from Genoa on a ship well stocked 
with seriaque, the local seasickness remedy with a hashish base. Struck by 
Genoa’s clan-based neighborhoods, the alberghi, Adorno astutely com- 
pated this city to Damascus, another place with distinctive residential 
quarters. Adorno did not like Genoa’s narrow streets, but he admired the 
villas and the variety of fruits available in Liguria. Above all, the Genoese 
struck him as a serious, modest, and reasonable people, qualities they 
would need to endure foreign rule, the city’s troubled social and politi- 
cal relations, and the doubts slavery and Santa Caterina forced them to 


face.27° 
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Epzlogue 


By way of concluding, I offer some 
personal views from a medieval perspective on the rest of Genoese his- 
tory. It is neither practical nor useful to summarize more centuries in a 
few paragraphs, so instead I return to my original themes — Islam, mer- 
cantile culture, labor and charity, and the city proper — for some pointers 
on how to understand what has happened to Genoa since 15 28.' 

Gian Andrea Doria, the grandnephew of the great Andrea, poorly led 
the small Genoese contingent at the great sea battle with the Turks at 
Lepanto in 1571. Chios, lost to the Ottomans back in 1566, marked the 
end of Genoa’s eastern sea empire, just as Lepanto was its last great naval 
battle. Yet Genoa remained active in the eastern trade, even as the rise of 
Tuscan Livorno in the seventeenth century created a new rival and neigh- 
bor. In 1669 Genoa declared itself a free port and helped to preserve its 
trade for a while, though in the end France came to dominate European 
telations with the Ottomans. But as Muslim power and wealth in the 
Mediterranean declined, so did Genoa’s role as a key link between east 
and west. A Spanish Muslim writing in the twelfth century told a legend 
that the Genoese were themselves descendants of apostate Arabs who 
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fled to the west. This fanciful anecdote highlights the many connections 
between Genoese and Muslim history.” 

Doria lived on to 1606; recall that his great uncle was born in 1466 — 
what an amazing span of continuity. By the early seventeenth century the 
settlement of 1528 had withstood a few revolts, most notably the pathetic 
Fieschi conspiracy of 1547, as well as a few reforms. The final reforms of 
1576 abolished the medieval alberghi, made it possible to create new no- 
bles, and established a ruling class of equal noble families that dominated 
Genoa down to 1797. The Doria faded from prominence in the seven- 
teenth century, but the Spanish alliance, founded by the crafty old admi- 
ral, endured. As the seventeenth-century Spanish poet Francisco de Que- 
vedo observed, gold was born in the New World, died in Spain, and was 
buried in Genoa. Hence Columbus’s legacy eventually did indirectly ben- 
efit his hometown. This late sixteenth— and early seventeenth—century 
prosperity faded as traders and creditors of Spain naturally became caught 
up in the calamities of Spanish bankruptcies and failure to develop. 
Genoa, trapped between imperial pretensions and French and Spanish r1- 
valries, struggled to maintain its republic against all territorial threats. In 
1637 the city handed itself over to another external ruler, this time the Vir- 
gin Mary, named signora and queen. But Genoa’s sovereignty, like Ven- 
ice’s, became increasingly difficult to define. Eventually, the small king- 
dom of Sardinia’s territorial ambitions doomed Genoa. The end of the 
Holy Roman Empire in 1806 left Genoa with no sovereign in a Europe 
that wanted everyone to have a king. The Doria, who never ruled as lords, 
live on as a family and as the name of a local soccer team proudly spray- 
painted everywhere. | 

Mercantile culture, Genoese piety, and the ensuing intrepid spirit re- 
mained vital; how characteristic that the Venerable Carlo Spinola found 
his martyrdom in distant Japan in 1622. The source of this intrepidity re- 
mained narrow; Genoa was still a smallish city. Agostino Giustiniani sup- 
plies the credible figure of 51,000 for 15 35, with another 200,000 for all Li- 
guria. The tragic legacy of the Middle Ages, the bubonic plague, made its 
last devastating appearance in 1656—57, killing about one-quarter of the 
80,000 people living in the city — a real watershed in its history.’ By 1850 
Genoa’s population was back at around 100,000, just a bit more than at its 
medieval and seventeenth-century height. 

These small numbers, mercantile culture, and fear of disease prompted 
that remarkable Genoese innovation, the Albergo dei Poveri, begun in the 
trying year 1656 and largely the brainchild of the wealthy noble business- 
man Emanuele Brignole. This terrible place, a prison complex, concen- 
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trated in the name of piety and good order the enemies of Genoa’s or- 
der — the syphilitics, the insane, and those incorrigible beggars, orphans, 
criminals, and vagabonds who would not work. The great buildings of the 
Albergo, still standing gloomily over the city, were private charity’s ulti- 
mate solution to the old problem of what to do about the poor. Expelling 
them or condemning them all to the galleys was not expedient, so Brig- 
nole proposed incarcerating them and, most importantly, putting them to 
work, mainly making cheap cloth and clothing. Basically the prototypical 
workhouse, the Albergo by 1664 had over a thousand inmates segregated 
by sex, age, disease, and crime. Some slaves were also incarcerated there, 
and occasionally the institution purchased skilled slaves to supervise the 
inmates. Thus in its final decades the real meaning of slavery was driven 
home to the literally working poor. Brignole was by his own lights a pious 
man and the product of five centuries of Genoese thinking about charity. 
His model workhouse influenced similar experiments across Europe. 

In the eighteenth century Genoa tried to chart a cautious policy of neu- 
trality toward its acquisitive neighbors: Spain, France, Austria, and Sar- 
dinia. In order to avoid a sack in 1746, the city surrendered to an Austrian 
army and briefly experienced foreign rule again until the popular revolt 
in December restored the aristocratic republic. Local traditions maintain 
that eighteenth-century Genoese started the social practice of cicisbeo, the 
socially recognized male partner/lover of a noblewoman. This culturally 
sanctioned adultery, by which appearing together in public became ac- 
ceptable in high society, spared the proverbial stingy Genoese the burden 
of supporting lower-class mistresses and lovers. Perhaps Genoese no- 
blewomen were the true innovators, sufficiently liberated to find at last a 
means to strike back against their husbands, many of whom were used to 
conducting more or less public liaisons with slaves. 

After numerous Corsican revolts and decades of French pressure, the 
Genoese “sold” their rights there to France in 1768. In the next year the 
French conquered the island and acquired new subjects, including a baby 
named Napoleone. Soon Genoa’s representative in London was reporting 
sympathetically about the American revolt, but the Genoese republic was 
in no position to offer help or edifying examples to any new one. Horace 
Walpole had called the Genoese republic “the most diabolic of all tyran- 
nies,” and it was widely viewed as incapable of being enlightened or re- 
formed, Finally, in May 1797 the winds of change from France, and its ar- 
mies, provoked the fall of the republic and its last doge, Giacomo Maria 
Brignole, who then so typically headed up the new provisional govern- 
ment. Genoa, unlike Venice, tried to survive as an independent state. Men 
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FIGURE 6. San Fruttuoso di Capodimonte (Courtesy of George Gorse) 


and women took down the Doria statues and burned the gold book listing 
the noble families, and old republicans like Gian Carlo Serra tried to write 
a new constitution. Believing in the latest twists and turns from France, 
the Genoese established a Directory in 1798, but in 1805 France annexed 
the state. French rule led to all the familiar changes in government and 
the church, with one local twist, the end of the Casa San Giorgio with its 
four centuries of continuously managing state finance. 

The war against Napoleon had prompted the English prime minister 
William Pitt to promise the kingdom of Sardinia that it would receive 
Genoa for its service against the French. When the French evacuated 
Genoa in 1814, the Genoese established a provisional government under 
Serra and called upon the conscience of Europe to allow them the legiti- 
mate and traditional liberty they had enjoyed for so long. The Congress 
of Vienna had no time or patience for these troublemakers, and Europe’s 
ministers consigned Genoa and Liguria to the kingdom of Sardinia, 
which became the kingdom of Italy in 1861 and, with strong antimonar- 
chic sentiment in Liguria, the republic of Italy in 1946. 

Tourism began in the nineteenth century, especially along the rivieras, 
where places like Rapallo, Ventimiglia, and San Fruttuoso di Capodi- 
monte (Figure 6) struck travelers like Charles Dickens as picturesque. 
Genoa remained the principal port of Italy, tied by rail in 1854 to its new 
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capital of Turin and soon to the more important Milan. As the rest of Italy 
coalesced around Piedmont, the Genoese were unable to launch a pa- 
eriotic revolt against this kingdom. That famous Genoese republican, 
Giuseppe Mazzini (1805—72), thus had to make his name and revolts else- 
where. But this last gasp of Genoese liberty, along with Giuseppe Gari- 
baldi (1807-82) from nearby Nice, testified to the deep medieval roots fa- 
voring liberty and republicanism. What the Genoese really make of the 
latest Lombard League, and whether or not Italy will endure, are anyone’s 
guesses, but since 1970 the modern province of Liguria, with its capital at 
Genoa, constitutes a tribute to both geography and the ambitions of all 
those merchants, captains of the people, admirals, and the like. Liguria is 
one of the most economically advanced and civic-minded regions of Italy. 
The local population, banded together in sports clubs and neighborhood 
associations, relies very little on the Catholic church for political guid- 
ance — reflecting more modern attributes with deep roots in its medi- 
eval history.’ 

On the Via Aurea, now the Via Garibaldi, the “Golden Way” on which 
stand all those baroque palaces Henry James so admired, is a Palazzo 
Spinola, now the Bank of America and Italy. In the great reception hall 
on the ground floor, where people wait to change money, someone had in- 
sctibed on the ceiling ages ago an old Latin motto — “Pecunia si uti 
nescis domina; Pecunia si uti scis ancilla”. This sentiment (If you do not 
know how to use money it’s your master, if you do know, it’s your servant, 
or, more briefly, Use money well or it will use you) marks one of the con- 
stants of Genoese sensibility. A noble family faced the risks of greed and 
running through its fortune; the common men and women, living by 
wages and jostled for so long by slaves, knew the power of money as they 
served it. And this fundamental reality, unresolved by centuries of war- 
fare, charity, and a distinctive mercantile culture that still exists, strikes 
me as the red thread through Genoese history. But this paradoxical 
mountain city on the Mediterranean had one means of escape, and per- 
haps Leonardo understood some of this when he reminded himself to ask 
the Genoese about the sea. 
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APPENDIX 
Genoese Revolts and Changes in Government, 1257-1528 


Date 
Jan. 1257 
12§9 
May 1262 
Oct. 1265 
Oct. 1270 


Mar. 1278 
Mar. 1291 
Dec. 1295— 

Feb. 1296 
Oct. 1296 
1300 


1306 
Jan. 1306 


1310 
Nov. 1311 
1313 
Early 1314 
Late 1317 


July 1318 
Feb. 1335 


Sept. 1339 


Dec. 1344 


Jan. 1345 
Jan. 1350 
Oct. 1353 
Nov. 1356 


1363 

Mar. 1363 
Dec. 1365 
Aug. 1370 


June 1378 
Mar, 1383 


Event Successful? 
Popolo revolt Yes 
Noble revolt No 
Noble revolt Yes 
Noble revolt Yes 


Noble/Ghibelline Yes 
revolt 

Guelf revolt No 

[Captains resign] 

[Civil war] 


[Captains resign] 

Guelf noble revolt No 

Ghibelline noble No 
revolt 

Guelf coup Yes 


Spinola coup No 
[Genoa submits to Henry VIJ] 
[Ghibelline regime] 

Doria coup Yes 
Guelf noble revolt Yes 


[Genoa submits to Robert of 
Naples] 
Ghibelline revolt Yes 


Ghibelline popolo Yes 
revolt 


Noble revolt Yes 


Popolo revolt No 


[Giovanni de Valente elected doge] 


Result 
Guglielmo Boccanegra, captain 


Podesta and commune 

Oberto Spinola, captain 

Spinola and Oberto Doria, captains; 
Corrado Doria, 1285 


Podesta and captains, 1291-96 
Corrado Spinola and Corrado Doria, 
captains 


Podesta 


Bernabo Doria and Opicino Spinola, 
captains 

Opicino Spinola exiled 

Emperor died 24 Aug. 1313 


Civil war, ca. 1314-31 

Carlo Fieschi and Gaspare Grimaldi, 
captains 

Resigned 3 Feb. 1335 


Raffaele Doria and Galeazzo Spinola, 
captains 
Simone Boccanegra elected doge 


Giovanni de Murta elected doge; 
died Jan. 1350 


[Genoa submits to Giovanni Visconti of Milan] 


Noble and popolo Yes 


revolt 


Noble revolt No 
Popolo revolt Yes 
Popolo revolt No 
Popolo revolt Yes 
Popolo revolt Yes 
Popolo revolt Yes 
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Simone Boccanegra elected doge; 
died Mar. 1363 


Gabriele Adorno elected doge 


Domenico Campofregoso 
elected doge 

Niccolo Guarco elected doge 

Leonardo Montaldo elected doge; 
died June 1384 


Date 
June 1384 
Aug. 1390 


June 1392 


Early 1393 


Apr.—May 
1394 


Aug. 1394 
Sept. 1394 


27 Nov. 1396 


Jan. 1400 


31 Oct. 1401 


Mid-1409 


1410 


Spring 1413 


Late 1414-15 


June-July 

1415 
1418 
1421 


1427 
Dec. 1435 
Mar. 1436 
Apr. 1436 


Jan. 1443 


Jan. 1447 
Jan. 1447 


Dec. 1448 
Late 1450 
May 1458 
Mar. 1461 


July 1461 


Event Successful? Result 

[Antoniotto Adorno elected doge] Resigns Aug. 1390 

[Jacopo Campofregoso elected A. Adorno resumes office Apr. 1391 
doge] 

Guelf nobleand _ Yes 
popolo revolt 

Guelfnobleand _— Yes 
popolo revolt 

[Pietro Campofregoso proclaimed doge by some] 

[Clemente Premontorio briefly doge 13-14 July] 

[Francesco Giustiniani, doge 14 July—Aug.] 

[Antonio Montaldo returns as doge in Aug.] 

Rural, popolo revolt Yes Montaldo resigns 24 May 


Antonio Montaldo, doge 


Montaldo resigns; returns 31 Aug. 


[Niccolo Zoalio elected doge] 


Noble revolt Yes Antonio Guarco elected doge 

Ghibelline noble —_Yes Antoniotto Adorno elected doge 
revolt 

[Genoa submits to King Charles VII of France] 

Popolo revolt Yes Captains rule 


[Jean Le Meingre, Boucicaut, restores French rule] 

Ghibelline noble —_Yes Teodoro of Montferrat, captain 
and popolo revolt 

Guelf noble revolt No 


Popolo revolt Yes Giorgio Adorno elected doge 
27 Mar. 

[Civil war] Adorno resigns Mar. 1415 

Fregoso revolt Yes Tommaso Campofregoso elected 
doge 4 July 

Noble revolt No 

Noble, Milan attack Yes Filippo Maria Visconti of Milan, lord 
of Genoa 

Fregoso revolt No 

Noble revolt Yes Republic — defenders of liberty 

Popolo revolt Yes Isnardo Guarco elected doge 28 Mar. 

Noble revolt Yes Tommaso Campofregoso elected 
doge 3 Apr. 

Noble revolt Yes Raffaele Adorno elected doge 28 Jan.; 


abdicated 4 Jan. 1447 
[Barnabo Adorno elected doge] 
Fregoso revolt Yes Giano Fregoso elected doge 30 Jan; 
died Dec. 1448 
[Lodovico Fregoso elected doge] 
General revolt Yes Piero Fregoso elected doge 8 Dec. 
[Genoa submits to King Charles VIII of France] 
Nobles and popolo Yes Prospero Adorno elected doge 12 
revolt Mar. 
Fregoso revolt Yes Spineta Fregoso elected doge 8 July; 
Lodovico Fregoso elected doge 


24 July 
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Event Successful? Result 

Delt 63 General revolt Yes Paolo Fregoso elected doge 14 May 

May 14 a Popolo revolt Yes Four captains of the popolo rule 

May af : Fregoso revolt Yes Lodovico Fregoso elected doge 

June 14 8 June 

“ih Fregoso coup Yes Paolo Fregoso, doge 

Jeo. 145 Noble revolt, Milan Yes G bmi d 

Early 1464 oble revolt, enoa submits to duke of Milan on 
attacks 19 Apr. 

Mat. 1477 Popoloandsome Yes Captains rule 
nobles revolt 

Apt. 1477 [Milanese rule Prospero Adorno, governor 
restored] 

July 1478 Popolo and Adorno Yes Prospero Adorno elected doge 7 July 
revolt 

Nov. 1478 | Noble and Fregoso Yes Battista Fregoso elected doge 
revolt 25 Nov. 

Nov. 1483 | Fregoso coup Yes Paolo Fregoso elected doge 25 Nov. 

July 1487 [Genoa submits to Milan] Paolo Fregoso, governor 

Oct. 1499 [France acquires Milan and Genoa] 

July 1506 Popolo revolt Yes Eight tribunes rule; Paolo da Novi 

elected doge 10 Apr. 1507 

Apt. 1507 [King Louis XII of France recovers Genoa] 

June 1512 [Spanish drive French from Giovanni Fregoso elected doge 
Genoa] 29 June 

May 1513 [French drive Spanish from Antoniotto Adorno elected doge 
Genoa] 25 May 

June 1513 [Spanish drive French from Ottaviano Fregoso elected doge 
Genoa] 18 June 

Nov. 1515 [Genoa submits to France] Ottaviano Fregoso, governor 

May 1522 [Spanish forces conquer and sack Antoniotto Adorno elected doge 
Genoa] 2 June 

Aug. 15 27 [French drive Spanish from Royal governor 
Genoa] 

Sept.1528 CoupofAndrea Yes Aristocratic republic to 1798 
Doria 
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NOTES 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Annals Genuenses Giovanna Petti Balbi, ed., Annales Genuenses 


Annali Agostino Giustiniani, Annali 

Annals, 2-5 Annales Ianuenses (Annals) 
Vol. 2, L. T. Belgrano and C. Imperiale di Sant’Angelo, eds. 
Vols. 3-5, C. Imperiale di Sant’ Angelo, ed. 

ASG Archivio di Stato di Genova 

ASLSP Atti della Societa Ligure di Storia Patria 

Caffaro Vol. 1, Annales Ianuenses, L. T. Belgrano, ed. 

Cart. Cartolare 

CDI, Il, Il C. Imperiale di Sant’Angelo, Codice diplomatico (I= vol. 77, II=vol. 79, 
III = vol. 89) 

CG L. T. Belgrano, Cartario genovese 

CN Cartolari notarili 

Giovanni Scriba M. Chiaudano and M. Moresco, // cartolare di Giovanni Scriba 

LIT, I Liber lurium (1 = vol. 7, I1 = vol. 9) 
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1. Boswell, “Journal of a Tour to Corsica.” 
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3. De Negri, Storia di Genova, p. x. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


1. The best study of the natural history of Liguria remains Merlo, Liguria, especially pp. 
'~112, This is my main source here for statistics on geography and climate. Houston, 
Western Mediterranean World (pp. 47 5—80), is the best short introduction in English to Ligu- 
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Mountain environments, see McNeill, The Mountains, pp. 12-19. 
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case for its reliability. 
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San Andrea de Porta, 93, 118, 131 364 
(n. 140) 

San Andrea de Sestri Levante, 93 

Sancho (king of Castile), 181 

San Bartolomeo, 93 

San Bernardo dello Scalo, 304 

San Fruttuoso di Capodimonte, 14, 18-19, 
93, 322 

San Giorgio, 14 

San Giovanni di Pré (Hospitaller order), 
QI, 92, 117-20, 130, 132, 185. See also 
Charity 
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San Lorenzo, 13, 35, 38, 46—47, 93, 117, 160, 
299 
San Matteo, 86, 176, 298 
San Pietro de Porta family, 22 
San Remo, 90, 109 
San Silvestro, 100 
San Siro, 13, 35,93 
Sant’Agata, 131 
Santa Margarita Ligure, 298 
Santa Maria de Castello, 35, 86, 292, 297 
Santa Sarafia, 131 
Santa Tecla, 204, 222, 258 
Santa Vittoria, Jacopo de (archbishop), 219 
Sant’Olcese family, 205 
Santo Spirito, 131 
Santo Stefano, 14, 17-19, 93, 190 
San Vittore, 93 
Sardinia, 15, 22-23, 24, 27, 58, 78, 82-83, 97, 
142, 179, 183, 191, 198, 202, 213, 264 
Sardinia (modern kingdom), 320-22 
Sarzana, 157, 259, 265, 279, 284, 291 
Sassari, 179 
Sassello, 225 
Sauli family, 233, 315 
Bendinello (cardinal), 292 
Bendinello, 307 
Savignone, 34, 42, 147 
Savona, 30, 32, 39, 75, 90, 92, 108, 114-15, 
123-27, 156, 167, 178, 191, 195-97, 
203, 231, 243, 245, 287, 315 
Scarsaria, Guglielmo, 60-61 
Schiaffino, Prospero, 294-95 
Scirocco, 10 
Scorzola, 25 5 
Scoto family, 22 
Scrivia valley, 42, 147, 153-54 
Sculpture, 176, 299-302 
Sea loan, 56, 69 
Senarega, Bartolomeo, 269, 284, 293, 312, 
313 
Sennett, Richard, 247 
Sermons, 172-73 
Serra family, 75 
Gian Carlo, 322 
Servants, 102, 277, 305 
Sestri Levante, 175 
Settepozzi, battle of, 153 
Sforza, Francesco, 285, 287-88, 294 
Sforza, Galeazzo Maria, 288, 290 
Sforza, Lodovico, 291 
Shaving, 170 
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Ships/shipbuilding, 11, 46, 61-62, 98-99, 
136, 158-59, 165, 177, 194, 232, 273, 
275, 313, 316; crews, 119, 150-51, 159, 
178, 181, 194, 203, 235, 316 
Sicilian Vespers, 158 
Sicily, 23, 27, 57-58, 59, 72, 77, 89, 99, 121, 
123, 128, 138, 142-43, 149-50, 156, 
158, 182, 196, 213, 231-32 
Sidjilmasa, 286 
Siena, 196 
Sieveking, Heinrich, 148, 234, 278 
Sigismund (emperor), 263 
Silence, 82 
Silk, 232, 268, 276-77 
Silver, 24-25, 144, 218 
Simon of Genoa, 162 
Sinope, 198 
Siponto, 150 
Siro (archbishop), 46, 78, 80 
Sixtus IV (pope), 289, 290, 292, 304 
Slavery/slaves, xvil, 16, 18, 38, 39, 61, 101-2, 
174, 175, 179, 249, 253, 256, 266—7o, 
281-83, 289, 294, 303, 304—5, 310-11, 
316, 321, 359 (n. 184), 360 (n. 207); 
price, 101-2, 268, 281; population, 267; 
ethnicity, 267—69, 281, 311; fear of, 268; 
law on, 268—Gg9; rape of, 269; punish- 
ment, 269-70; and diseases, 282 
Slessarev, Vsevolod, 79 
Smiths, 275 
Smyrna, 208 
Societas, 56-57, 69, 145, 335 (n. 7) 
Society of Saints Simon and Jude, 157; holi- 
day, 258 
Solomon of Salerno, 59 
Southampton, 230, 231, 287 
Spain, 58, 97, 142, 230-32, 269, 313-18, 
320-21 
Spinola family, 22, 75, 154, 169, 194-97, 204, 
209, 233, 264 
Alberto, 180 
Benedettina, 284 
Carlo, 320 
Corrado, 182 
Francesco, 253, 265 
Gaspare, 240 
Giovanni, 25 5 


Guido, 87 
Guido (podesta), 154 
Lazaro, 257 
Luca, 280 
INDEX 





Nicola, 124 
Oberto (captain), 153-54, 150-57 
Oberto (merchant), 195 
Opicino, 184 
Tommaso, 153 
Spinola da Luccoli, Galeazzo, 202 
Statutes of Pera, 68—70. See also Law 
Stella, Battista, 28 3-84 
Stella, Facio, 225 
Stella, Giorgio, 195, 197, 199-200, 202, 
203-4, 211, 221-22, 224-25, 236, 240, 
242, 245, 250-$1, 255—§6 
Stella, Giovanni, 250-51, 266 
Stellanello, 133 
Streggiaporco, Giovanni, 124 
Streggiaporco, Guglielmo, 115 
Struppa, Arone de, 238 
Sturmy, Robert, 286-87 
Sugar, 217 
Synonyma, 162 
Syracuse, 103 
Syria, 57, 58, 86, 142, 273 


Tabacco, Giovanni, 34 

Tabarcio family, 22 

Tacitus, 251, 295 

Tamerlane, 258, 267 

Tana, 143, 193, 208, 221, 289 

Tancred, 30 

Tarrighi, Domenico, 212 

Tartars, 192, 212, 215, 244, 267-68, 282 

Tasos, 279 

Tassarolo, 114 

Taxes, 37-40, 47, 83-84, 106-7, 114, 122, 
127, 134, 135, 148, 182, 189—90, 234, 
242, 258, 278-79; collecta, 39, 106, 182, 
201, 204, 211, 242, 338 (n. 102), 341 
(n. 44); gabelle, 39, 106, 234-36; farm- 
ing, 44; customs, 48—49, 104, 108, 204, 
216, 230-31, 319; avaria, 177-78, 235, 
278, 291; inheritance, 235; on wages, 
235; head, 235, 278; on slaves, 280; on 
prostitutes, 360 (n. 197) 

Teco, 279 

Ten Commandments, 167 

Tenedos, 210, 233, 237-38, 241 

Tetiaque, 318 

Terralba, 299 

Theft, 66 

Thomas Aquinas, Saint, 173 

Ticinum. See Pavia 
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Tiepolo, Lorenzo, 146 
Tithes, 26-27, 94, 134, 147, 305, 339 (n. 158) 
Tolls, 42, 106, 115, 147 
Tomasso (count of Savoy), 114 
Tortona, 10, 19, 42, 72, 113-15, 128 
Tortosa (Holy Land), 31; (Spain), 49-52 
Tour of Genoa, 94-95, 261-62 
Trade, 14, 15, 24-28, 32, 35, 38, 47, 56-63, 
67, 79-80, 97-99, 121, 136, 138, 141- 
46, 150, 178-79, 180-82, 193-94, 
202-3, 206—7, 215—19, 230-33, 239, 
266, 272-74, 287, 310, 355 (n. 5), 360 
(n. 2); commodities, 24, 27, 38, 59-60, 
61-62, 74, 98, 143-44, 169, 180, 
217-18, 231-32, 273 
Trani, 150 
Travel, 161 
Trebisond, 206 
Trial by combat, 35 
Trial by ordeal, 253 
Tripoli, 180 
Troia, 221 
Troubadours, 115 
Troy, 164, 197 
Tuat, 286 
Tunis, 26, 97, 142-43, 207, 244 
Turca family, 86, 107 
Lanfranco, 86 
Lanfranco (admiral), 153 
Rosso, 123, 146 
Turin, 241 
Tuscany, 194-95, 222 
Tyre, 87, 106, 146, 181, 199 


Uberti, Fazio degli, 171 
Ugone of Genoa, Saint, 119—20, 172, 307 
Ukraine, 244, 290 
Urban II (pope), 41 
Urban IV (pope), 151 
Urban VI (pope), 243 
Urso (notary and poet), 126 
Uscio, 115 
Usodimare family, 75, 86 
Antoniotto, 286 
Usury, 278, 306, 340 (n. 23), 361 (n. 33) 


Vado, 12 

Valente, Giovanni di (doge), 213 
Valla, Lorenzo, 294 

Van der Weyden, Rogier, 296, 297 
Van Eyck, Jan, 296 
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Varazze (Varagine), 157, 172 
Varico, 243 
Veblen, Thorstein, 102 
Venice, xvi, 24, 32, 77-78, 85, 103—4, 105, 
110, III, 120, 123, 128, 146—47, 150, 
153, 181-83, 196, 199-200, 205, 
210, 215, 219-21, 237—42, 253, 259, 
265—66, 273-74, 280, 285, 310, 321, 
348 (n. 146), 365 (n. 169) 
Ventimiglia, 42, 43-44, 75, 110-11, 112, 
123-27, 155, 191, 202, 279 322 
Vento family, 75, 85, 86 
Vercelli, 114 
Verdi, Giuseppe, 189 
Vernazza, Ettore, 307, 365 (n. 178) 
Verona, 196 
Vezzano, 191 
Via, Giorgio de, 253 
Via Aurea, 323 
Via Aurelia, 10 
Via Julia Augusta, 12 
Via Postumia, 10 
Vignoso, Simone, 209-10 
Victor III (pope), 23 
Villa Doria, 298 
Villani, Giovanni, 196, 197, 202, 207, 348 
(n. 146) 
Villani, Matteo, 225 
Villas, 222, 298-99 
Villa Tomati, 298-99 
Vincent of Beauvais, 174 
Vinci, Leonardo da, 291 
Visconti family, 196, 221 
Bernabo, 225, 238 
Filippo Maria, 264-66, 284 
Giangaleazzo, 244, 246, 249 
Giovanni, 220 
Matteo, 184 
Vitale, Vito, 33 
Vivaldi, Federigo, 256 
Vivaldi, Francesco, 226-27, 233, 296, 299, 
- Be 
Vivaldi, Manfredo, 206 
Vivaldi, Ugolino, 181-82 
Vivaldi, Vadino, 181-82 


Volpe, Gioacchino, 65 
Volta family, 22, 59, 75, 78, 81-82, 85-86, 
87, 88-89 
Ingone, 59, 76, 80, 81-82 
Ingone (the younger), 116 
Jacopo, 81 
Marchese, 81 
Oberto, 112 
Pagano, 31 
Rosso, 85, 87, 339 (n. 135) 
Ugone (archbishop), 80, 81-82, 87 
Voltaggio, 34, 42 
Voltri, 164, 181, 273; valley, 203 
Voragine, Jacopo da, xvi, xvii, 14, 152, 
171-74, 182 


Wage labor, xvii, 170, 187, 190-91, 
275-76 

Walpole, Horace, 321 

War of Chioggia, 238—42, 293 

Weapons, 66-68, 99—100, 258 

William I (king of Sicily), 73-74 

Wills, 91, 116, 304—6 

Winds, 10 

Wine, 170, 176 

Women, 20, 36, 45-46, 101-2, 120, 170-71, 
255-56, 290, 305, 309, 321; and charity, 
93, 118-19, 129, 131, 133, 186; and 
work, 100, 277; and crime, 108—10; 
convents for, 131; as slaves, 267, 
281-82, 305, 360 (n. 207), 362 (n. 60); 
pregnant, 305—6 

Wool, 100, 232, 295 

Work, 169. See also Artisans 


Xenophon, 292 


Zaccaria, Benedetto, 144, 158, 159, 177-80, 
182, 184 

Zaccaria, Manuele, 178, 183 

Zaccaria, Paleologo, 143 

Zanche, Michele, 165 

Zara, 91, 239 

Zeno, Carlo, 239-40 

Zita (Circassian), 282, 294 
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